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IV. Its History Not Open to Revision 


The once-in-a-lifetime, virus-serum vaccination acclaimed for nearly half 
a century as a shelter of America’s swine herds against cholera does not beg 
replacement to achieve the desired end. 


Whether the objective is dependable insurance against unforeseeable losses, 
emergency prevention in the face of community outbreaks, or a step toward 
nation-wide elimination, the ranking desiterata are the uniformity, solidity, 
and duration of the immunity conferred. 


b> * pathology of an invisible contagion as 
ubiquitous and as Deorset’s hog 
cholera docs lend itself fo compromise. 


(To be continued) 
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Borofoam Bolets 


Aids retained placenta and 
purulent metritis cases. 


Carbolets 
For oral and uterine use. 


Carminative Bolets 


Used as an antacid and 
antiferment. 


Kramechu Bolets 


An astringent for simple 
diarrhea. 


Purgative Bolets 

A quick-acting purgative. 
Rumolets 

Rumen stimulant for cattle. 


Sulfanilamide Bolets 
Quick action against 
infection. 


Sulfa-Urea Bolets 
For intrauterine therapy. 


Sulfatose Bolettes 
For combined sulfa therapy. 


LABORATORIES tincoin, NEBRASKA 
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/AILABLE... 


HOG CHOLERA VACCINE 


MODIFIED LIVE VIRUS 
RABBIT ORIGIN 
VACUUM DRIED 


*TRADEMARK 


Licensed under U.S. Patent 2518978 
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vy , single-injection vaccine requires no use of serum 
provides solid hog cholera ... yet, 


cogs not endanger other ani 


is nof just another. 

WIVAX has so 
modified (by more than ssages outside 
the natural host) that it is, in a sense, a new form of hog 
cholera virus—and one which is nonpathogenic to swine. 


Full production has not yet been reached in the huge 
new laboratory constructed for SWIVAX production. 
However, adequate supplies should soon be available 
to meet the widespread demand. 


SWIVAX is available, with diluent, in 
5 dose, 25 dose, and 50 dose packages. 


ALLIED LABORATORIES, INC. 


Within this organization originated the policy of 
SALES TO GRADUATE VETERINARIANS ONLY 
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IWAS A SKINNY RUNT, UNTIL 
ITRIED NIA 


WITH BACITRACIN! 


hee 
Porky isn’t Kidding! 


Only a few weeks of feeding will convince you 
and your clients as to the remarkable results 
obtainable by using Viacin with Bacitracin. It 
is the only feeding supplement on the market 
with the popular antibiotic Bacitracin in com- 
bination with Vitamin B,, (from dried extracted 
fermentation solubles of Terramycin and Strep- 
tomycin) plus Niacin and trace minerals. Sug- 
gested uses: Necrotic Enteritis (nutritional), runt 
pigs, unthrifty pigs, increasing rate of gain, poultry 
supplement. Many veterinarians are recommend- 
ing Viacin with Bacitracin for continuous feed- 
ing of hogs to 120-150 pounds. 

Note the high declared potency and the suggested 
pany mace: for feeding, and then see how economical 

s to use. 


ONE POUND JARS NOUNIT cost 

ONE DOZEN ‘$16.70 $1.38 
THREE DOZEN 47.60 

ORDER TODAY TWELVE DOZEN 167.00 wer | 
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for ANY FEATURE YOU WANT 
IN AN AUTOCLAVE STERILIZER 


be Sure to See 
the New, 
Compact 


PELTON 


FL-2 


No matter what you want in your 
new autoclave, Pelton FL-2 has it. 


SPEED: The FL-2 generates and 
then stores steam under pressure 
in the outer chamber ready for 
instant use. Time between steriliz- 
ing periods is reduced from many 
minutes to less than 30 seconds. 


HOSPITAL SAFETY: Now you can 
have speed plus the safety of hos- 
pital sterilization in your office . . . 
moist heat at 250°F., that destroys 
spore-bearing bacteria. 


CONVENIENCE: FL-2 is self-con- 
tained. It condenses discharged 
steam into distilled water, always 
available in condenser-reservoir for 


steam. Automatic current controls; 
safety cut-off. The inner pressure 
chamber, 6 by 12 inches, is equip- 
ped with double-deck tray. 

LONG LIFE: Sturdy bronze, brass 


and copper construction. 


APPEARANCE: Compact, modern 
design; richly finished in lustrous 
chrome; a beautiful addition to any 
office. 

ECONOMY: In all-day operation, 
current is off two-thirds of time. 
Delicate instruments stay sharper, 
last longer. Money saved by buying 
unsterile dressings and sterilizing 


refilling boiler . . . no sputtering _in autoclave soon pays for FL-2. 


See the FL-2 at your dealer's. You will not regret waiting for delivery. 


THE PELTON & CRANE CO., DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


E PELTON & CRANE CO. 
, Detroit 2, Mich. Name 
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AVMA xx Report 


Veterinary Medical Activities 


The President’s Letter 


To Members of the AVMA 
Greetings: 

Since the American Veterinary Medical Association is designed to promote 
the advancement of veterinary science and practice in all its branches—in agriculture, 
in public health, and in government services—it seems 
reasonable to assume that its maximum efficiency and 
contribution to professional welfare and the public can 
best be attained by maximum membership. 

I was surprised to learn that of the 16,000 active 
American veterinarians, about 5,000, or nearly one-third, 
do not belong to the Association although this is the one 
organization really qualified and actively functioning to 
serve the interests of the entire profession. 

My special objective for the year, therefore, will be 
to correct this situation. If every nonmember veteri- 
narian is personally approached by a member—a friend 
and colleague in his community—I believe surprising 
results can be achieved and with just a little effort from 
each of us. 

So, will you add your bit of time and effort to assist me in what may be called 
a “grass roots” campaign for members? I will greatly appreciate your assistance. 

Sincerely, 


* The Board of Governors, President John R. Wells, Executive Board Chairman 
W. G. Brock, and President-Elect W. L. Boyd, met in the headquarters office in 
Chicago on Oct. 13 and 14, 1951. 


* * * 


* Dr. W. G. Brock, chairman of the Executive Board, will represent the As- 
sociation at the meeting of the Association of Land Grant Colleges and Univer- 
sities in Houston, Texas on Nov. 13-15, 1951. This is the third year that the 
Division of Veterinary Medicine has had a scheduled program during this meeting. 


* * * 


* Executive Secretary J. G. Hardenbergh represented the AVMA at the First 
Pan-American Congress on Veterinary Medicine in Lima, Peru, Oct. 20-26, 1951. 
Dr. Hardenbergh presented two papers entitled “The Work and Organization of 
the American Veterinary Medical Association” and “The Distribution and Types 
of Work of Veterinarians in the United States.” 


* * * 


* Dr. J. R. Porteus, chairman of the Committee on Local Arrangements for 
the 89th Annual Convention in Atlantic City, June 23-26, 1952, met with Execu- 
tive Board Member S. F. Scheidy of Philadelphia and Assistant Executive Sec- 
retary C. D. Van Houweling early in October to lay plans for the 1952 convention. 
The chairmen of the subcommittees of the Local Committee and for the Women’s 
Activities will be announced in the December JOURNAL. 

(Continued on ad page 45) 
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 WARREN-TEED Brand of 


EFFECTIVE CANINE ANTHELMINTIC 


ee an outstanding advancement in 
the treatment of roundworm and hookworm infes- 
“ftetions in dogs. HIGH EFFICIENCY... LOW 
TOXICITY . . . well tolerated . . . nearly ideal 
anthelmintic for puppies and mature animals . . . 
economically priced. 


Meticulously Manufactured 


for large and small 
animals. 


EN-TEED 


The WARREN-TEED 


PRODUCTS COMER 
Veterinary Division 


COLUMBUS 8, OHIO 
Les Angeles © Portiond © Chattencoge 
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0.5 gm. and 1.0 gm. soft elastic 
capsules in bottles of 100 
i Literature available on request an 
0 
Sold Only to 
throughout the nation. 


a penicillin vehicle 
for the treatment 
of bovine mastitis 


This time-tested vehicle remains a favorite 
with thousands of veterinarians, who have 

proved its effectiveness and its marked econ- 
omy to their complete satisfaction in actual 

practice. You can use EMULAN with com- 


plete confidence. Mastitis 
NOW AT NEW LOWER PRICES 
.— through the teat canal. 
12-100 cc. (in 125 cc. vials). $ 8.00 emul 
mereur throssheylate |-126,000. added 


QUANTITY DISCOUNTS 


10% For use ty graduate 


SYRACUSE 
PHARMACAL CO.., Inc 


as trustworthy 
as time itself 


Distributed by H. C. Burns Co., Inc., Oakland, Colif., and Portland, Ore. * Richmond Veterinary 
Supply, Richmond, Va. + Jack Webster, Wakefield, Mass. * T. Galvin, 10 Cooper St., New York City 
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the Pacts 


...IN THE PALM OF YOUR HAND! 


BOOKKEEPING SYSTEMS 


If you want to know EVERYTHING about your practice EVERY- 
DAY; if you want all the facts “in the palm of your hand” surely 
and correctly, you want the “Histacount” Bookkeeping System 
because it is guaranteed to do all these things for YOU. “Hista- 
count” has served a generation of doctors but it is as new as the 
first shingle you hung out. Try it on our Money-Back Guarantee! 


A SYSTEM FOR EVERY PRACTICE 


REGULAR EDITION LIMITED PRACTICE 
Plastic-bound style allows For practices of up to 90 
one page per day for up to patients per week. It has 
33 patients; Loose-leaf style everything that’s in the reg- 
is best for larger practice. ular edition. (Plastic-bound 
(Either style $7.25) only $4.50) 


PROFESSIONAL PRINTING COMPANY INC 
Printers to the Pr 


202-208 TILLARY ST BROOKLYN! Y 


Gentlemen: Send the ‘‘Hi 8-11-1 
Regular a Loose-Leaf; Piastic-Bound 
Practice 


© Remicanee Send COD. 
© Send me complete details 
(Just attach this to your letterhead or Rx blank) 


“HISTACOUNT” SOLVES YOUR PROBLEMS OR YOUR MONEY BACK 
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Here’s the reason we ask such a direct question: 

Since we first put Anthol on the market several months ago, we’ve received 
such fine reports from practitioners about it that we think you should 

have the full story. Veterinarians around the nation agree that Anthol “tops 
them all” in ridding dogs of tapeworms, roundworms, whipworms and hookworms! 


There is no waiting for results with Anthol . . . these little 
green capsules give dramatic action . . . removing tapeworms within an hour .. . 
hookworms, roundworms, and ascarids will be passed for several days. 


You don’t starve the dog when you use Anthol! Instead, a light 
milk feeding is advised before administering Anthol. After treatment, regular 
feeding may be resumed immediately. 


Anthol is sized to fit the dog! Four handy sizes are available . . . one 

for each body weight range. You'll find Anthol extremely convenient . . . so 
order a trial supply today from your nearest Jen-Sal depot or agent. 
Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, Inc., 
Box 167, Kansas City 10, Missouri. 


ANTHOL NO. 
for Dogs over 20 Pounds Body Wei 


igh ANTHOL NO. 4 CAPSULE contains ANTHELIN 
and Toluol 3.0 cc. 


REMOVAL OF CANINE TAPEWOF 
ASCARIDS, HOOKWORMS AND 
WHIPWORMS. 


See Side Panels for Directions ond Dosage 


ANTHOL NO. 3 


Sal 


jor Dogs 11 to 20 Pownds Body Weigh 
ANTHOL NO. 3 CAPSULE contoins: 
94 mg. and Toluol 2.0 «. 


REMOVAL OF CANINE TAPEWORN 
ASCARIDS, HOOKWORMS AND 
WHIPWORMS. 


See Side Panels for Directions ond Dosage 


SMSEN-SALSBERY LABORATORIES, INC 


Kensas City 10. Missouri 


ANTHOL NO, 2 


Cea Capsules 


U. & PATENT 2.557.355 
ANTHOL NO. | 
23 toh Mo. 2 CAPSULE 
Dogs of 4-5 Pounds Body methyl ester) 47 mq. and 


1.0 «. 
ANTHOL No. Capsule « 
23.5 mo. ond Tolvel 0) REMOVAL OF CANINE TAPEWORH 


REMOVAL OF CANINE TAPEWORRY ASCARIDS, HOOKWORMS AnD 
ASCARIDS, HOOKWORMS AND WHIPWORMS 
LABORATORIES, IK 


Kansas City 10, Mi,souri 
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JENSEN-SALSBERY LABORATORIES 


KANSAS CITY. 10, 


LABORATORIES, 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOUR _ —— 
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ENS from dogs that have also received 
repeated injections of 


infectious canine hepatitis virus 


Anti-Canine 

Distemper Serum 

thus FORTIFIED is your 
double-edged sword against 
two diseases of high 

fatality having almost identical 
early symptoms. It is your 
extra precautionary measure 
in a single injection. 


‘Sold only to qualified 
Graduate Veterinarians 


‘Supplied in 50 CC. and 100 CC. vials 


distributed by: 
WINTHROP-STEARNS, INC. 


1450 Breadwey, New York 18, New York 
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Otitis externa, or ear canker, in dogs, usually resistant to most 
other forms of therapy, yields quickly to Bacitracin Ointment- 
C.S.C. In a recent study,* 25 dogs with ear canker were treated 
with this preparation; excellent results were obtained in 21. 
‘Complete cessation of clinical symptoms occurred in less than 
forty-eight hours after the first and only treatment.” 
Bacteriologic studies disclosed a bacitracin-sensitive Staphy- 
lococcus aureus and a streptococcus also sensitive to bacitracin. 
Treatment consisted of merely filling the ear canal with the 
*Rose, H. T.: The Use of ointment after preliminary cleansing with a cotton swab satu- 
aces pee” en rated with ether. Only one application was necessary in those 
117:306 (Oct.) 1950. cases that responded quickly. 
Bacitracin Ointment-C.S.C., containing 500 units of bacitracin 
per gram of oleaginous base, is supplied in 1 ounce tubes. It is 
available through regular sources of veterinary supplies. 


A DIVISION OF COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION, 17 EAST 42°* STREET, NEW YORK 17, WY. 
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Just three of many 
questions answered 

in a new leaflet now 
available to veterinar- 
ians for distribution 
among clients. You can 
secure a supply gratis 
on request to your 
nearest Fort Dodge 
branch or agency. 
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“LV meth 


Hog Cholera Vaccine 
Modified Live Virus 


PORCINE ORIGIN « VACUUM DRIED 


Fort Dodge Laboratories, Inc. 
Fort Dodge, lowa 


Although there is 
not yet enough 
M-L-V to meet 
demands, production 
facilities have 

been greatly 
increased. Soon, 
immediate shipment 
can be assured. 


FORT DODGE 


U. S. Veterinary License 112 (Special) 
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Eight Different Ways 


Here’s how the Associated Serum Producers public relations 
campaign is helping your practice. Now in its 17th year, 
this nation-wide effort is building greater demand for the 
veterinarian’s services in 8 ways — through: 


Allied Laboratories, Inc. 


Norden Laboratories 


1. News articles 6. Farm magazine adver- 
2. Farm magazine articles tisements 
3. Cartoon features 7. Special cholera cam- 
_ 4. Radio news service paigns 
5. Question and answer 8. Motion pictures ? 
columns & 


Remember these companies who make this program possible: 


@ ASSOCIATED SERUM PRODUCERS, INC. 


Sponsors of the American Foundation for Animal Health 


Pitman-Moore Co. 


Bive Cross Serum Co. Sioux City Serum Co. : 

Corn Belt Laboratories, inc. Sioux Falls Serum Co. 

Fort Dodge Laboratories, Inc. The Columbus Serum Co. 

Grain Belt Supply Co. The Corn States Serum Co. 

Jensen-Salsbery The Gregory Laboratory : 
Laboratories, Inc. The National Laboratories Corp. i 

Liberty Laboratories The Royal Serum Co. ee 

Missouri Valley Serum Co. The Southwestern Serum Co. 3 


The United Serum Co. 
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HYDROCHLORIDE 


Each 7.1 Gm. tube of Terramycin 
Ointment for Udder Infusion con- 
tains 60 mg. of Crystalline Terra- 
mycin Hydrochloride per Gm. of 
ointment. 


* effective 
* well tolerated 


In acute mastitis with septicemia, 
Terramycin Intravenous may be used 
adjunctively with local infusion of 
Terramycin Ointment. 


Pfizer offers the widest selection of 
antibiotics for treatment of both 
large and small animal infections. 


ANTIBIOTIC DIVISION 


BOVINE MASTITIS 


T FOR UDDER INFUSION 


also available for veterinary use 


CRYSTALLINE TERRAMYCIN HYDROCHLORIDE 
CAPSULES 250 me., 100 mc., 50 me. 
INTRAVENOUS 250 mc., 500 mc., 1 Gm. 
OINTMENT (TOPICAL) 

OPHTHALMIC OINTMENT 
OINTMENT FOR UDDER INFUSION 


* PROCAINE PENICILLIN G CRYSTALLINE IN 


OIL WITH 2% ALUMINUM MONOSTEARATE 
POTASSIUM PENICILLIN G CRYSTALLINE 
PROCAINE PENICILLIN G CRYSTALLINE IN 

AQUEOUS SUSPENSION 
STREPTOMYCIN SULFATE VETERINARY 


CRYSTALLINE DIHYDROSTREPTOMYCIN SULFATE 
SOLUTION VETERINARY 


COMBIOTIC* (PENICILLIN AND DIHYDRO- 
STREPTOMYCIN) 


available through ethical distributors 


*Trademark 


CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC, 
Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
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Authoritative information on the 
scientific care and feeding of dogs. 
Published by Albers Milling Com- 
pany (a division of Carnation Company) 
under the supervision of Dr. E. M. Gildow, 
B.S., M.S., D.V.M., Director of Research. 


No. ll 


DOG RESEARCH NEWS 


Confusion in Feeding Meat to Dogs 
The average man who has kept a 
dog for years, or the average indi- 
vidual or organization who has 
handled numerous dogs, still de- 
pends to no small extent upon beliefs 
and opinions. It does not take long 
to determine this fact when one 
looks into any phase of this work. 

In so common a practice as feed- 
ing meat to dogs, if one inquires 
why meat is fed, he usually gets one 
of three answers. Some say because 
the dog is carnivorous and conse- 
quently a meat eater. Others say 
that the dog likes meat. A third 
states that when meat is fed, the 
dog is kept in a healthier condition. 


research in dog nutrition 
carried on at the Friskies 
Research Kennels. 


Then again, if one inquires 
whether the meat should be raw or 
cooked, and if cooked, to what ex- 
tent, and whether it is better to feed 
beef, lamb, veal, pork, liver, heart or 
kidney, you quickly obtain a variety 
of replies that indicates that the 


whole subject of feeding meat is 
generally misunderstood. 


Completeness of Diet is What Counts 


Great progress has been made on 
the question of correct nutrition. 
And the further we go on this sub- 
ject, the more we comprehend that 
it is not so much a question of meat 
and vegetables and grains that we 
are considering, but a question of 
completeness of diet. 

We know that meat may be de- 
ficient in certain vitamins. That 
it makes a good deal of difference 
what kind of meat is fed, and how 
much. And somebody who has de- 
cided on feeding so many pounds of 
meat and so many pounds of commer- 
cial dog food cannot possibly know 
whether he is feeding correctly from 
a vitamin standpoint, without an 
analysis. 


The Solution to the Feeding Problem 

It follows that the dog owner is 
better off to feed a complete diet 
such as Friskies, exclusively. Feed- 
ing Friskies requires no technical 
knowledge of food elements, and 
eliminates entirely all guesswork in 
feeding. Friskies is one meal that is 
scientifically balanced to provide 
every single food element dogs are 
known to need for total nourishment. 


HAVE A QUESTION about dog breed- 
ing, feeding or care? Address Frisk- 
ies, Dept. Y, Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
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2 Clear, bright eyes 
3 Improved stamina 


Here’s why Ken-L-Biskit needs just 30 days to 
bring about a marked improvement in the ap- 
pearance and health of your dogs. 


Packed with nutrients! 

Only Ken-L-Biskit contains the wonderful vita- 
min ingredient Nurgene—and all the life-giving 
nutrients essential for best health. 
Guaranteed uniform texture! 

Ken-L-Biskit’s new “controlled moisture” proc- 
ess insures the same minimum moisture content 
. . . makes possible faster, easier mixing. 

Top palatability! 

Feed tests at independent kennels prove dogs 
prefer Ken-L-Biskit’s rich meat flavor over all 
other brands! 
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When you prescribe 
for swine influenza... 


Ammochrome Powder 


indicated in diseases 
of the respiratory tract 


Ammochrome Powder proves particularly helpful in 
che treatment of Swine Influenza. In composition— 

a brown granular, water soluble powder . . . . made 
up of 19% potassium guaiacol sulphonate with 
potassium and ammonium salts in a special aromatic 
base. Conveniently packaged in 1 Ib. containers. 


Recommends... 


EASILY ADMINISTERED 
IN DRINKING WATER... 


When contagious flu attacks swine, Ammochrome 

Powder added to the drinking water will help 
You'll find this Product discharge the mucus—act as a stimulant. Dissolve 

Ib. of NLC Ammochrome Powder in 1 gallon of 

quality and results. And remember, Water—add 6 to 8 ounces of this diluted solution to 

Ammochrome Powder is just ONE each 25 gallons of drinking water and mix. 

of many pharmaceuticals and bio- 

logicals that come out of the NLC For horses and cattle . . . 

lab, for listing in our catalog. So Ammochrome Powder in 1 ounce capsules, twice daily 


while you're ordering a supply of is prescribed. 
Send for your supply of 


Ammochrome Powder—why not add 
other needed items. AMMOCHROME POWDER 


NLC Deliveries are prompt! 
SERVING GRADUATE VETERINARIANS EXCLUSIVELY 


THE 


NATIONAL LABORATORIES | 


CORPORATION 
KAMSAS CITY. 
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to better results 
in disease control 


BRAND OF SULFISOXAZOLE (3,4-DIMETHYL-5-SULFANILAMIDO-ISOXAZOLE) 


adusily FORT DODGE 
Comparisons 


of Sulfonamide  'he new, safer, more soluble 

Blood sulfonamide— more effective, more 

Gr. per Ib ait palatable, less toxic, nonirritating 
—produces long-lasting blood 
levels. An antibacterial agent 
sure to quickly assume a role of 
first importance in every phase of 
veterinary practice. 


satieick antes aes SOXISOL is now available in a 6.25% oral solution. 
SOXIS0L or Shortly to be available: 12.5% parenteral solution; 
Gab SULFAMETHAZINE orelly* 3.25 Gm. (50 gr.) tablets; 0.26 Gm. (4 gr.) tablets. 


FORT DODGE LABORATORIES, INC., Fort Dodge, lowa 
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More Highlights of the Eighty-Eighth Annual Meeting 
Milwaukee, August 20-23, 1951 


Deans of the American Colleges of Veter- 
inary Medicine Meet.—There were 17 present 
at the annual meeting of the Association of 
Deans of the American Colleges of Veterinary 
Medicine, held during the AVMA convention in 
Milwaukee. President Bergman presided and 
appointed Dean Groth to serve as temporary 
secretary. 

Dr. H. W. Johnson, Animal Disease Station, 
U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry, Beltsville, 
Md., discussed research in animal diseases and 
invited the deans’ association to visit the Ani- 
mal Disease Station in 1952. The invitation was 
accepted. 

Also discussed were the preprofessional pro- 
gram, the present military status of students 
and faculty, the status of the Iowa Veterinary 
Aptitude Test, progress made with the National 
Veterinary Examining Board, development of 
the graduate program:in veterinary medicine, 
contract veterinary medicine in Ontario, and 
a report on a survey on degrees in the six-year 
veterinary program. 

An appropriate resolution on the death of 
Dean C. S. Bryan was passed and the president 
directed that it be sent to Mrs. Bryan, President 
J. B. Hannah, and the School of Veterinary 
Medicine of Michigan State College. 

The following officers were elected: Drs. E. 
E, Leasure, Kansas, president; W. A. Hagan, 
Cornell, vice-president; and A. H. Groth, Mis- 
souri, secretary—A. H. Groth, Dean, School of 
Veterinary Medicine, University of Missouri. 

eee 

American College of Veterinary Pathologists 
Meets.—The annual meeting of the American 
College of Veterinary Pathologists was held 
August 20 at 7:00 p.m., during the annual con- 
vention of the AVMA, Dr. A, G. Karlson, Roch- 
ester, Minn. president, presiding. Dr. Hilton 
A. Smith, College Station, Texas, was elected 
president; Dr. E. A. Benbrook, Ames, Iowa, 
vice-president; Dr. C. R. Cole, Columbus, Ohio, 
as a new member of the Council; and Dr. W. 
T. S. Thorp, Bethesda, Md., secretary-treasurer. 


A seminar on neuropathology was planned 
for the membership, to be held in November of 
this year. One of the highlights of the meet- 
ing this year was the holding of the first exam- 
ination the day before. This consisted of a 
comprehensive written examination in the fore- 
noon and a microscopic slide examination in the 
afternoon, under the direction of Dr. H. R. Sei- 
bold, chairman of the Examining Committee.— 
W. T. S. Thorp, Secretary. 

eee 

AVMA Committee on Parasitology.—The 
members of the Committee on Parasitology 
held an informal meeting, during the Milwau- 
kee session of the AVMA, to discuss the work 
of the Committee during the coming year. Four 
of the five members were in attendance at the 
convention (only Dr. D. W. Baker who is cur- 
rently on sabbatical leave from Cornell Uni- 
versity and is in South America was not pres- 
ent). New members of the Committee ap- 
pointed this year are Drs. Charles G. Durbin, 
filling the unexpired term of Dr. W. E. Swales, 
who was forced to resign as a result of ill 
health, and Dr. W. S. Bailey, who is serving 
as chairman for the coming year. The members 
of the Committee are making plans for a con- 
ference of veterinary parasitologists to be held 
at the AVMA convention in Atlantic City in 
1952. Suggestions regarding this conference 
will be appreciated —W. S. Bailey, Chairman. 

eee 

Zoo Veterinarians Assemble.—The sixth an- 
nual meeting of the zoo veterinarians was held 
Aug. 20, 1951, at 8:00 p.m., in the Hotel Schroe- 
der in Milwaukee with 30 veterinarians in at- 
tendance. 

Dr. Charles C. Rife, Atlanta, Ga., reported 
on (1) a case of tubercular peritonitis in a 
chimpanzee, (2) pyometra and anemia in a 6- 
year-old leopard, (3) leptospirosis in a 5-year- 
old tiger, (4) dystocia and breach presentation 
in a guanaco, and (5) gangrene of the duode- 
num in a llama. Dr. E. J. Frick, Manhattan, 
Kan., described an outbreak of parasitism 
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(Haemonchus contortus and lungworms) in a 
large herd of bison and discussed the difficulties 
of treating these ferocious animals. 

Dr. Lester Fisher, Lincoln Park Zoo, Chi- 
cago, told of the detailed histological studies 
(12,000 slides) of the organs obtained at the 
autopsy of the famous gorilla “Bushman” which 
is being carried out by cooperating medical 
schools in Chicago. He also described (1) the 
worming of a baby gorilla with crystoids and 
butyl chloride, (2) the resection of the wing of 
a crane under nembutal anesthesia, and (3) the 
replacement of a rectal prolapse of an anoa. 

Dr. R. W. Worley, South Bend, Ind., de- 
scribed the intravenous feeding of a lion cub 
with aminosul® and dextrose for five days. 
Dr. Donald Schmidt, Brookfield Zoo, Chicago, 
told of a case of pneumonia in a 670-lb. sea 
lion which responded to daily injections of 3.6 
million units of penicillin. Dr. Patricia O’Connor 
read a case report submitted by Dr. Frank 
McClelland, Buffalo, N. Y., on onchoceriasis in 
a chimpanzee. 

Dr. Leonard J. Goss, New York Zoological 
Park, recommended that zoo veterinarians fa- 
miliarize themselves with the new federal regu- 
lations concerning the importation of galliforme, 
columbiforme, and anseriforme birds, that they 
may be in a positicn to caution their zoos to 
make prior arrangements with the federal 
agencies concerned (BAI and USPHS) before 
attempting to import birds of these orders. He 
emphasized the importance of a complete para- 
site examination, including blood parasites, 
ameba, and external parasites of newly im- 
ported specimens, as a precautionary measure 
for the personnel as well as the animals. Dr. 


President-Elect W. L. Boyd (left) and First Vice- 

President E. A. Grist congratulate each other on their 

election to important offices in the AVMA at the 
annual meeting in Milwaukee, Aug. 20-23, 1951. 


Jour. A.V.M.A. 


Goss answered various questions regarding the 
treatment of specific conditions in zoo animals. 

At 8:00 p.m. the following morning, the 
group met at the Washington Park Zoo in 
Milwaukee. Mr. George Speidel, director, con- 
ducted the party on a tour of the zoo, including 
the exhibits, kitchen, hospital quarters, and the 
clay model of the proposed new zoo for Mil- 
waukee.—Patricia O’Connor, Secretary. 

eee 

Phi Zeta Annual Meeting.—The National So- 
ciety of Phi Zeta held its annual meeting at the 
Schroeder Hotel in Milwaukee on August 20, 
during the AVMA convention. Dr. James D. 
Grossman served as temporary chairman, Dr. 
R. A. Runnells, of the committee appointed to 
consider rewording of the certificates of mem- 
bership, presented a facsimile copy of the cer- 
tificate which they suggested be used when the 
present supply is exhausted. Their report was 
accepted. 

Dr. Grossman read a report of the committee 
appointed to consider changing the constitution 
to provide for the election of odicers at the an- 
nual meetings in the odd-numbered years. This 
report was accepted and is to be voted upon at 
the next annual meeting. 

A recommendation of the Epsilon Chapter at 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, pro- 
posed a change in Article 1V, Section 2 of the 
constitution, te. “Election of mew members 
shall take place at regular meeting of the So- 
ciety veld during the first half of the second 
term of each academic year.” The recommenda- 
tion was approved. 

The new officers elected to the executive com- 
mittee are Drs. William S. Monlux of Texas to 
replace C. R. Cole of Ohio; Robert Schirmer of 
Michigan to replace R. E. Habel of Cornell; and 
Donald G. Lee of Pennsylvania to succeed him- 
self. 

A report of the treasurer was presented. This 
report is included in the minutes. 

The granting of a charter to establish a chap- 
ter at Washington State College has been ap- 
proved by all eight existing chapters. 

The report of the committee to consider ways 
and means to stimulate more interest in col- 
leges that do not now have chapters of Phi 
Zeta was held over—E. A. Hewitt, National Sec- 
retary. 

eee 

Veterinary Physiologists and Pharmacolo- 
gists Meet.—The veterinary physiologists and 
pharmacologists held their annual dinner meet- 
ing on August 20 during the AVMA convention 
in Milwaukee, with 30 in attendance. 

The meeting opened with brief remarks by 
Dr. D. W. Ogilvie of the British Imperial 
Chemical Industries who was visiting in this 
country from England. A proposal submitted 
by the Committee on Organization outlined an 
organization which parallels the College of 
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Veterinary Pathologists. After a lively dis- 
cussion, the opinion was that this group needs 
to become part of the general scientific circles 
instead of setting itself further apart by the 
formation of a separate and distinct organization 
within the veterinary profession. It was con- 
cluded that the investigators and teachers of 
veterinary physiology, as well as the entire vet- 
erinary profession, need more contacts and co- 
operative studies with scientists in the livestock 
industry, human medicine, and in the general 
field of science. To this end, all members were 
encouraged to attend and participate in a wider 
variety of scientific meetings. 

By group vote, the succeeding officers were 
directed to prepare articles of formal organiza- 
tion for action at the next meeting which would 
create an inclusive rather than an exclusive 


society of veterinary physiologists and pharma- 
cologists. 

Officers for the coming year are Drs. David 
K. Detweiler, 


Past-Presidents of the AVMA in Attendance at the Milwaukee Meeting, Aug. 20-23, 1951 


Pennsylvania, president; and 


Front row (left ~ | L. A. Merillat (1924-28), 


Robert W. Dougherty, New York, secretary- 
treasurer.—L, Meyer Jones, Retiring President. 


The Veterinary Radiological Conference. 
The first, of what is hoped will be a series of 
veterinary radiological conferences, was held on 
August 21 during the annual meeting of the 
American Veterinary Medical Association in 
Milwaukee, Aug. 20-23, 1951. 

The acting chairman stated that he felt there 
is a need for persons interested in veterinary 
radiology to exchange views on this subject. 

The chairman asked for expressions and 
viewpoints. Among the questions raised were: 

Should a veterinary school have its own 
radiology department? 

How much time should be allotted to the 
teaching of radiology in the curriculum? 

What steps can be taken to stimulate more 
interest within the veterinary profession in 
radiology? 


‘ (1929-30), R. S. MacKeller, 


H. D. (1938-39), and C. W. Bower gy 


Second row—Drs. 6 T. Simms (1946-4 


W. A. Hagan (1947-48), lL. M 


Hort Cc. P. 


Zepp, Sr. (1949-50). 
Dr. T. A. Sigler (1926-27) ots Dr. James Farquharson (1944-46) attended the convention but were 
not present when the picture was taken. 
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What are the desired qualifications for teach- 
ing veterinary radiology? 

Should we endeavor to hold at least one an- 
nual conference of veterinary radiologists? 

How is one to obtain postgraduate work in 
veterinary radiology? 

The following suggestions were approved by 
the conference. 

1) The value of veterinary radiology must be 
brought more fully to both the veterinary pro- 
fession and the layman. As an initial step in 
this direction, the following men agreed to 
submit papers for presentation at the 1952 
meeting of radiologists during the American 
Veterinary Medical Association convention in 
Atlantic City: 

Dr. A. E. Broome—“Hazards of Radiation or 

Protection from Radiation.” 
Dr. M. A. Emmerson—‘Radiation Therapy.” 
Dr. Francis A. Spurrell—‘Diagnosis by 
Roentgenology.” 

2) Everyone is concerned with adequate pro- 
tection from radiation. It was suggested that 
in teaching, safety should be stressed over any 
other single phase. 

3) An annual conference should be continued 
and should be held in conjunction with the 
American Veterinary Medical Association meet- 
ing. 

4) That radiological conferences and discus- 
sions should be held at state and sectional meet- 
ings whenever possible. 

5) The acting chairman, Dr. W. C. Banks, 
College Station, Texas, was made chairman for 
the coming year. 

The chairman feels that the conference was 
extremely interesting and wishes to thank all 
who attended—W. C. Banks, Chairman. 

eee 

National Association of Federal Veterinarians 
Meets.—Fifty-three members of the National 
Association of Federal Veterinarians attended 
the unofficial meeting of the Association from 
19 states and the District of Columbia. In view 
of the fact that the meeting each year with the 


Florida Ig Proud of Her Presidents 


AVMA President John R. Wells and the Women's 
Auxiliary president, Mrs. C. E. Bild, both reside in 
Florida. 


American Veterinary Medical Association is un- 
official, no business was conducted. However, 
all members in attendance introduced them- 
selves, indicated how long they had been mem- 
bers, and expressed their views. 

A great deal of interest was taken in the in- 
formation furnished by Dr. B. T. Simms, chief, 
Bureau of Animal Industry, with respect to the 
budget for the coming year and the courtesies 
shown members of the Bureau by members of 
the appropriation committee—L, 7. Hopkins, Sec- 
retary. 

eee 

Chief Livestock Sanitary Officials Assemble. 
—Twenty-one livestock sanitary officials repre- 
senting 19 states attended the national assembly 
of Chief Livestock Sanitary Officials held Aug. 
20, 1951, during the annual meeting of the 
AVMA in Milwaukee. The following subjects 
were discussed: the civilian defense program 
from the state and national level, especially 
biological warfare defense; the scabies problem 
in sheep and efforts toward final eradication; 
problems in the issuance of interstate health 
certificates by practicing veterinarians, the pri- 
mary problem being failure to check interstate 
requirements before issuing and eligibility both 
of animal identification and veterinarian’s signa- 
ture. Plans for the fall meeting, Nov. 14-16, 
1951, in Kansas City, of the U. S. Livestock 
Sanitary Association were also discussed.— 
H. G. Geyer, Secretary, National Assembly, Chief 
Livestock Sanitary Officials. 

eee 

American Animal Hospital Association.—The 
American Animal Hospital Association held its 
semiannual business meeting and luncheon at 
the Hotel Schroeder in Milwaukee on Aug. 22, 
1951, during the AVMA annual convention. 
Fifty-one members were present. President 
Ralph E. Ruggles outlined activities of the 
Association for the forthcoming year and stated 
the preliminary plans for the annual meeting to 
be held at Hotel Huntington, Pasadena, Calif., 
April 30-May 3, 1952. Six new hospitals were 
elected to membership at this meeting. 

The A.A.H.A. is planning several section or 
regional meetings for the winter. The first will 
be held at Burlington, Iowa, in conjunction 
with the Midwest Small Animal Association, 
Nov. 14-15, 1951—Wayne H. Riser, Executive 
Secretary, 

eee 

American Veterinary Exhibitors Association 
Meets.—The American Veterinary Exhibitors 
Association, Inc., held their annual dinner and 
business meeting on Sunday, Aug. 19, 1951, dur- 
ing the AVMA convention in Milwaukee. 

Mr. W. L. McLarty, assistant manager of the 
Toronto Convention and Tourist Bureau, was a 
guest of the Association at this dinner session 
and presented information about the handling 
of exhibits to be shipped into Canada for the 
1953 convention. He also answered a number 
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of questions raised by the exhibitors. Dr. J. G. 
Hardenbergh and Mr. J. J. Shaffer of the 
AVMA staff also were present to give exhibi- 
tors information about dates, hotel headquarters, 
vs for the conventions to be held in 1952 and 

953. 

Members of the Executive Committee for the 
following year are Mr. Frank E. Bickal, Fort 
Dodge Laboratories, Inc., Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
president; Dr. Heinz Siedentopf, Fromm Lab- 
oratories, Inc., Grafton, Wis., vice-president; 
Mr. Walter E. Schwartz, Wilson & Co., Inc., 
Chicago, secretary-treasurer; and Mr. Dan J. 
Barber, Barber Veterinary Supply Co., Rich- 
mond, Va., and Dr. R. J. Harris, the S. E. 
Massengill Co., Bristol, Tenn. Advisory trus- 
tees are Drs. J. L. Davidson, the Upjohn Co., 
Kalamazoo, Mich., and E. C. Jones, Norden 
Laboratories, Lincoln, Neb—Frank E. Bickal, 
President. 

eee 

The Kansas State Veterinary Alumni Group 

Dinner.— Dean E. E. Leasure presided during 


the Kansas State Alumni Association dinner 
on Aug. 22, 1951, during the AVMA annual 
meeting in Milwaukee. About 215 Kansas State 
alumni, their wives, and children were present. 
Dr. Gordon J. Marold and Mrs. C. A. Brandly, 
who were in charge of the dinner arrangements 
as a local committee, were introduced. The 
alumni were asked to stand by classes in order 
that they might become better acquainted. Dean 
Leasure summarized the happenings on the 
campus and in Manhattan for the school year 
1950-1951 for the benefit of the alumni. He 
also told of the proposed new veterinary clinic 
unit for which the legislature appropriated 
funds at its last session. 

The meeting concluded with a motion picture 
entitled “The 1950-1951 Basketball Highlights 
of Kansas State College.” The meeting ad- 
journed to attend the president's reception and 
dance.—E. E. Leasure, Dean. 


eee 
San Francisco Veterinary College Alumni.— 
Dr. Joseph M. Arburua, San Francisco, reports 


Winner of the 1951 AVMA Humane Act Award 


Burr Collett, 


of his outstanding humane work on behalf of dogs and cats in his area. 


16 years old, of Barstow, Calif, won the 1951 AVMA Humane Act Award because 


He himself has sheltered and 


secured homes for over 200 stray animals, and through a weekly column a his local newspaper and 


over the radio, he has helped Barstow to build a national reputatic 


‘or kindness to animals. 
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that he attended the AVMA convention as a 
“fone wolf.” The San Francisco Veterinary 
College, which he attended, closed in 1918 but 
Dr. Arburua reports that “though there are 
some 70 or 80 of us still left, distance precludes 
the attendance of more than one or two at an 
AVMA convention. In Milwaukee, there were 
only three of us: myself, Dr. Garbutt of the 
New York S.P.C.A., and Dr. Kuttler, head of 
the U. S. BAI Tuberculosis Eradication Divi- 
sion. I did not see the former (just heard he 
was there) and did not see the latter until the 
last day. Obviously, we had no dinner together.” 
eee 

Iowa State Veterinary College Alumni Meet. 
—On Aug. 22, 1951, during the Milwaukee ses- 
sion of the AVMA, 200 alumni of the Iowa 
State College School of Veterinary Medicine 
held a dinner meeting in the Hotel Medford. 
Many more applied for tickets, but the seating 
capacity was limited. Dr. Frank L. Gentile, 
(ISC '42), Milwaukee, served as local chairman, 
and Dr. Everett T. Anderson (ISC ’37), Dixon, 
Ill, was master of ceremonies. Dr. L. M. 
Hurt (ISC ’04), Sierra Madre, Calif., repre- 
sented the earliest class. 

A monologue by Dr. Anderson stamped him 
as a comedian worthy of the vaudeville circuit. 
Several alumni of special professional note 
were introduced and Dean H. D. Bergman 
(ISC ’10) presented Mrs. Charles E. Bild, 
Miami, Fla., president of the Women’s Aux- 
iliary to the AVMA, an Iowa State alumna 
and wife of Dr. Bild (ISC ’33). Dr. Margaret 
Sloss (ISC ’38), Ames, Iowa, president of the 
national Women’s Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, was also introduced. 

Dean Bergman then told the group of cur- 
rent affairs and activities at Iowa State College, 
and particularly in the Division of Veterinary 
Medicine, until time of adjournment to attend 
the President’s Reception. He also extended 
an invitation to attend the veterinary alumni 
homecoming at Ames on October 13. As is 
always true of such an alumni get-together, 
there was much of good fellowship and remi- 
niscing —H. D. Bergman, Dean. 

eee 

The Ohio State Veterinary Alumni Associa- 
tion Dinner.—-The annual meeting of the Ohio 
State Veterinary Alumni Association was held 
in Milwaukee at the Plankinton House at 6:30 
p.m. on Aug. 21, 1951. Dr. J. R. Curtis (°38) 
presided as president. He introduced various 
guests, as well as Dean Walter R. Krill, who 
spoke briefly concerning affairs at the College 
and extended an invitation to each alumnus to 
visit the institution to see the numerous changes 
which have occurred. 

Mr. Tom Johnson, field secretary of the Ohio 
State University Association, presented an il- 
lustrated talk showing some of the improve- 
ments and alterations on the campus. Quite a 


few pictures of the new Union were presented. 

Officers elected for the 1951-1952 season are 
Drs. R. A. Hendershott, president; Sam Elmer, 
vice-president; F. J. Kingma, secretary- 
treasurer. The executive board member is Dr. 
John Mills. Approximately 270 attended the 
banquet.—J. R. Curtis, President. 

eee 

New York State Veterinary College Alumni 
Dinner.—One hundred alumni of the New York 
State Veterinary College at Cornell University 
renewed, and made new, friendships at a dinner 
meeting in the Hotel Schroeder, Wednesday 
night, Aug. 22, 1951, during the Milwaukee ses- 
sion of the AVMA. Dr. W. A. Hagan, dean, 
spoke briefly of the activities at the school and 
outlined the progress in moving the school to 
a new site, on the Cornell campus, approxi- 
mately 1 mile east of its present location. He 
also showed colored slides of new buildings and 
other changes on the campus. This brought 
all those present up-to-date, since several had 
not seen the campus in many years. Dr. C. 
E. DeCamp of Scarsdale, N. Y., president of 
the association, presided. 

In response to the request for anything our 
alumni association desires to brag about: (1) 
It had one of the largest, if not the largest, 
number of alumni on the AVMA program; (2) 
we had one of the finest, if not the finest, 
alumni dinner groups at Milwaukee; (3) we 
feel we are always entitled to brag of being 
Cornellians—C. E. DeCamp, president. 

eee 

Ontario Veterinary College Alumni Meet.— 
A successful dinner was held by Ontario Vet- 
erinary College alumni at the Medford Hotel, 
Milwaukee, on August 22, in conjunction with 
the 1951 AVMA convention. Eighty-six grad- 
uates and wives were present. 

Dr. J. A. Campbell spoke with regret of the 
absence of Dr. A. L. MacNabb, principal of the 
College, but was pleased to report a steady im- 
provement in his health. Dr. Campbell sug- 
gested that a campaign be instituted to have 
a bust of Dr. MacNabb, who has been ill for 
more than a year, made for presentation to the 
College, and that Dr. T. Lloyd Jones, acting 
principal, act as treasurer of the campaign fund. 
Dr. A. G. Misener of Illinois then invited all 
United States O.V.C. graduates present to make 
a contribution. This resulted in the collection 
of $240. 

Dr. L. A. Merillat expressed his pleasure that 
the recently organized O.V.C. Alumni Asso- 
ciation was thriving and recalled that he had 
organized alumni meetings at AVMA conven- 
tions for many years. 

Dr. E. W. Krueger, Evansville, Ill, was in 
charge of arrangements for the dinner, and Dr. 
Misener was chairman. At the head table were 
Mrs. H. S. MacDonald of Toronto, president- 
elect of the Women’s Auxiliary to the AVMA; 
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Drs. L. A. Merillat, Chicago; A. E. Cameron, 
Ottawa, Ont.; J. Gordon Anderson, Calgary, 
Alta.; L. C. Swan, St. Catharines, Ont.; J. A. 
Campbell, Toronto, Ont.; and T. Lloyd Jones, 
Guelph, Ont.—T. Lloyd Jones. 


ee 

Kansas City Veterinary College Alumni 
Dinner.—The Kansas City Veterinary College 
alumni dinner, held in Milwaukee during the 
annual meeting of the AVMA, was attended 
by 53 alumni, 1 faculty member, and 28 women. 
The president (1950-51) of the Women’s Aux- 
iliary to the AVMA, Mrs. Dennis Coughlin, 
and the president-elect of the AVMA, Dr. W. 
L. Boyd, were in the group. The oldest class 
was represented by Dr. Zackary Veldhuis 


(KCV ’04) who is still in practice at Hamilton, 
Mich., despite his age of 82 years. 

Dr. J. Duncan Ray (KCV ’17), director of 
the laboratories of the Corn States Serum Co., 
presided at the business meeting following the 
dinner. New officers for the coming year are 
Drs. Carl E. Wicktor (KCV '17), chief veteri- 
narian of the Los Angeles County Sanitary 
Board, president; Joseph E. Weinman (KCV 
13), professor of anatomy at the School of 
Veterinary Medicine, University of Missouri, 
vice-president; Chas. D. Folse (KCV 10), 
retired, was reélected secretary-treasurer and 
editor of the K.C.V.C. Quarterly, a 16-page 
bulletin issued every three months —Chas. D. 
Folse, Secretary. 


Television at the Milwaukee Meeting 


The 3,128 people attending the eighty- 
eighth annual meeting of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association in Milwau- 
kee, Aug. 20-23, 1951, had a rare treat in 
seeing the first telecast ever attempted for 
educational purposes in veterinary medi- 
cine. © 

Through the facilities and generosity of 
Allied Laboratories, Inc., and Radio Cor- 
poration of America, four, one-hour closed 
circuit telecasts were made of many phases 


of veterinary medicine and surgery. 
Plankinton Hall’s 1,150 seats were filled 
to capacity at each TV program with men 


and women who were unanimous in their 
praise of this new feature. The surgical 
demonstrations were projected on two, 6 by 
9 ft. screens placed on the stage. The 
actual operations and techniques were per- 
formed two floors below in Mechanics Hall, 
where television technicians and the pro- 
gram participants worked under extreme 
difficulties due to the lack of a stage and 
all the “fixings” which are ordinarily used 
with a television show, to say nothing of 
the absence of operating room and labora- 
tory facilities. Consequently, much impro- 
visation was necessary. Yet, despite the 


“Behind the scenes” prior to one 
of the television demonstrations. 
Note the portable television 
cameras and battery of lights in 
the foreground, with the operat- 
ing tables, oxygen equipment, 
and “wall” in the background. 
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handicaps offered by animal patients in 
comparison to human patients subjected to 
similar treatment or surgery, the versa- 
tility and talents of our members was 
proved by the fact that the show went on, 
and the audience saw smoothly performed 
demonstrations on the viewing screens. 


Mr. W. L. Lawrence from Radio Corporation of 

America's public relations department (with ear- 

phones), responsible for the technical arrangements 

and telecasts, sits at the “controls” during a demon- 
ration. 


Practically everyone participating in the 
demonstrations had no prior television ex- 
perience. It is far different than radio, for 
on television it must be said and done at 
that time and no other. It also differs from 
movies in that there is no retake of a bad 


scene. 


Thanks to the willingness and abilities of 
the many veterinarians who participated, 
together with the expert directing of Mr. 
Walter L. Lawrence of Radio Corporation 
of America, the end product was good edu- 
cational material and served the intended 


Dr. W. A. Young, AVMA treasurer, and television pro- 
gram chairman and coordinator (at microphone and 
visible in the “viewer” adjacent to the operating 
scene), introducing the first television demonstration 
(large animal anesthesia) and the narrator, Dr. 
James Farquharson. The viewer in which Dr. Young 
can also be seen was used by the narrators to view 
the operations in order to correlate the commentary 
with the demonstration. 


The telecasting opened Tuesday morning, 
August 21, with the first hour given to 
demonstrations of anesthesia. Tuesday 
afternoon, the hour was divided between 


The horse and pony, along 
with all the other animals 
used for the television 
demonstrations, were 
stabled in the Auditorium 
basement, which was ad- 
jacent to the area where 
the demonstrations were 
staged. 
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Dr. Kenneth Bone demonstrates the use of oxygen 
equipment, in conjunction with anesthesia and as a 
therapeutic practice, during the first hour of television 
demonstrations. Dr. Robert Knowles was the narrator 


Dr. C, H. Cunningham (right), who narrated the 

demonstrations on laboratory procedures and public 

health, substituted for the late Dean C. S. Bryan. 

Drs. H. J. Stafseth (left) and L, R. Davenport were 

two of the participants in this section of the television 
programs. 


poultry diagnosis and laboratory technique. 

Wednesday forenoon was devoted entirely 
to small animal surgery, restraint, and an- 
esthesia. The afternoon telecast was re- 
served for large animal surgery. 

Dr. E. J. Frick, director of clinics, 
Kansas State College, and narrator for the 
large animal telecasts, expressed great in- 
terest and hope for the future use of tele- 
vision in veterinary education. It can truly 
be said that seeing is believing. Television 


Dr. C. L. Nelson performs an autopsy on a chicken as 
part of the demonstration on diagnosing poultry dis- 
eases. Dr. C. D. Lee was the narrator of this portion 


© 
Dr. J. R. Dinsmore introduces the gastroscope and 
assists Drs. W. H. Riser and R. L. Storm with one of 
the three small animal surgical demonstrations du 


the third hour of the television ram. Dr. C. F. 
Schlotthauer was the narrator for demonstra- 
tions. 
enables large numbers of individuals to get 
a close-up of what transpires on the oper- 
ating table or in the test tube. In most 
parts of the telecasts, the audience received 
a better “look-see” of the procedures than 
persons who were standing only 15 ft. from 

the actual operation. 

Despite the trials and tribulations of 
those who worked to put the program on, 
there were moments of satisfaction and 
downright pleasure in knowing that the 
job was being accomplished. A bit of 
humor was needed, and during the last op- 
eration, which was a rumenotomy on a cow 
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Dr. G. R. Moore performs a rumenctomy on a cow, 
another large animal surgical demonstration pre- 
sented during the fourth hour of the television pro- 


gram. 


performed by Dr. G. R. Moore, a startling 


discovery divulged the presence of a 500-cc. 
bottle of normal saline solution in the pa- 
tient’s rumen. 

Other unforseen developments added to 
the perplexity of the productions, but when 


Dr. E. R. Frank performs a cesarean section on a sow, 

one of the large animal operations on the television 

program. Dr. E. J. Frick was the narrator for these 
demonstrations. 


reviewed in retrospect have a humorous 
side. For example, the sow who was sched- 
uled to be the cesarean patient farrowed the 
day before, and the dog used for the gastro- 
scope demonstrations was fed two cans of 
dog food about an hour before the opera- 
tion was scheduled. 

More details of the television programs 


Dr. James Farquharson 
(left); Dr. E. A, Cahill, 
president of Allied Labora- 
tories; Mr. K. F. Valentine, 
president of Pitman-Moore 
Co.; and Dr. W. A. Young. 
The television demonstra- 
tions were made possible 
at the AVMA eighty-eighth 
annual meeting in Mil- 
waukee by the cooperation 
of Allied Laboratories and 
the Radio Corporation of 
America. 
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Dr. W.. M. Coffee, 
AVMA president 
(left), and Dr. W. 
A. Young discuss 
the television pro- 
gram prior to the 
final demonstration. 


will be found in the “Proceedings Book,” 
which will reach members of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association soon after 
the first of the year. 

These telecasts were made possible by a 
large number of fine people working under 


difficult conditions and by taxing their tal- 
ents to the very limit to produce something 
new and informative for our profession at 
the AVMA annual meeting.—W. A. Young, 
D.V.M., Chicago, Ill. 


Some of the Section Officers and Television Participants 


Back row (left to right) —Drs. C. D. Lee, narrator, poultry demonstrations; C. L. Nelson, demon- 

strator in poultry diagnosis; W. A. Young, chairman and coordinator of the television programs; 

C. F. Schiotthauer, narrator, small animal surgery; H. J. Stafseth, participant in public health demon- 

stration; C. H. Cunningham, narrator, laboratory and public health demonstrations; James Farquhar- 
son, narrator, animal anesthesia demonstrations. 


Front row (left to right)—Drs. C. L. Miller, chairman, small animal section; G. W. Jensen, secretary, 
section on general practice; L. R. Davenport, chairman, section on public health; N. B. King, partici- 
pant in laboratory techniques demonstrations. 
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SURGERY & OBSTETRICS 


AND PROBLEMS OF BREEDING 


Curare in Canine Surgery 
DEETS PICKETT, D.V.M., M.S. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


SINCE ETHER was first used as an anes- 
thetic for a surgical operation over a hun- 
dred years ago, there has been a constant 
demand and search for an anesthetic with 
safety as a primary objective, but with the 
depth and duration of anesthesia, the com- 
fort of the patient, and the convenience of 
the surgeon also as extremely important 
objectives. Various anesthetics, and com- 
binations of anesthetics, have been used 
with varying degrees of success. 

Complete relaxation of abdominal mus- 
clea is of particular concern to the surgeon 
in many operations. Reasonably complete 
relaxation has been achieved in many cases 
by pushing the anesthetic to the extreme 
margin of safety. ‘This extreme margin is 
so narrow in certain conditions, such as 
shock or debilities of various kinds, that 
fatalities have frequently occurred. 


LITERATURE CITED 


Accordin obtain relaxation in 
higher concentration of the agent in the blood, 
which imposes on Ag patient a penalty deeper 
than is necessaty to obtain merely anesthesia. In 
1946, Knight” made the statement that deep anes- 
thesia is more shock- than surgical 
trauma. According to the Squibb Memoranda,” 
fifteen minutes of deep, third-plane anesthesia is 
as harmful to the patient as two hours of first- 
plane anesthesia. 

Ie would seem that a drug giving maximum 
relaxation combined the safety lack of 
secondary irritations and dangers of third-plane 
anesthesia would be almost an ideal adjunct to 
general anesthetics. In 1942, Johnson and Griffith’ 
published a paper concerning the use of curare 
as an adjuvant to general anesthesia in 25 patients. 
According to their paper, they administered the 


of Science ce at the Colorado A. & M Cole 

Fort Coie. Publi by permission of the dean of the 


e School. 
De. Pickers peactisioner ia Kensss City, 


ledges the i 
Farquharson, Lloyd Moss, and A. D. Rankin. 
in the series 400 experiments 


drug intravenously to patients under general anes- 
thesia and found that it acted quickly, producing 
in less than a minute a dramatic and complete 
relaxation of skeletal muscles. Since then, curare 
has become a standard drug in the armamentarium 
of thousands of anesthetists in human hospitals. 

It is frequently difficult for a veterinarian with 
his lack of skilled help and costly apparatus to 
obtain a desirable degree of relaxation. Every 
veterinary surgeon has had the experience of 
working over a patient which has started to breathe 
heavily, with a consequent fluctuating abdomen 
and intestines protruding through the incision. 
At such times, it would have been a blessing to 
have had a drug at hand which would give com- 
plete relaxation quickly and harmlessly. 

According to Bennett,’ the action of curare is 
upon the netlike structure of fine nerve fibers at 
the terminus called the motor end plate. It is 
here that curare prevents acetylcholine acting on 
the nerve-muscle junction, thus producing a paresis 
of the muscle. This peripheral motor flaccid 
paralysis affects, in general, the nerve endings of 
all striated or voluntary musculature, but selective- 
ly affects first the muscles of high chronaxie, such 
as the short muscles of the eyes and throat, and 
later, the larger muscles of the head, neck, ex- 
tremities, intercostals, and diaphragm. 

Soliman” wrote that curare given intravenously 
causes a temporary fall of blood pressure which 
— rapidly to normal with moderate doses. 

The heart, according to Soliman, is not affected 
except with very large doses. The autonomic 
ganglia, the vagus, the vasomotor, salivary, pupil- 
lary, and other ganglia are depressed but not 
usually as strongly as with nicotine. In discussing 
the effects on circulation, he stated that the first 
effect of curare on the circulation consists in the 
fall of blood pressure due to peripheral vasomotor 
depression. 

Cullen’ wrote that the elimination of curare is 
accomplished in about two hours by destruction in 
the liver and excretion through the kidney, Cul- 
len’ later wrote that there is no evidence that 
liver or kidney impairment prolongs or intensifies 
the action of curare and there is apparently little 
or no accumulative effect on repetition of 
drug after an hour or two and that no temporary 
or permanent organic damage had been shown to 
be due to the direct effect of curare. 

It is generally agreed by all investigators that 
sensory nefves are not affected by curare and that 
curare has absolutely oy analgesic effect. 

Curare been to anesthetists in 
human _ hospitals. Griffith and Johnson" cited an 
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le of a 250-lb. man who insisted on general 


and the operation was easily per- 
| They further cited several cases of 
appendectomy in healthy youn under- 
going operation for an acute i and who 
were particularly resistant to When 
the surgeon began to close the peritoneum, the 
abdominal muscles became tense. Within one 
minute after administration of 100 — of curare, 
the a was “soft as dough” and the surgeon 
was able to finish the operation without difficulty. 
Bennett’ wrote that the so-called lethal point of 
curate is questionable because large doses are 
tolerated if respiration can be continued. Ac- 
cotding to him, there is no increased tolerance to 
repeated doses of curare. McIntyre’ gave as much 
as 50 times the lethal dose of curare to dogs 
without fatality by keeping up artificial respira- 
tion. Cash and Hoekstra* wrote that, in the lab- 
oratory, deaths in animals only occurred from 
asphyxia as the result of intercostal paralysis. 


According to their article, 100 times the so-called 


lethal dose of curare has been given, with no 
— deaths as long as respiration was main- 
tat 

Perlstein and Weinglass” wrote that by giving 
artificial respiration for the duration of the ex- 
periment, they kept 2 completely curarized dogs 
alive for forty-five hours and thirteen minutes and 
for twenty-seven hours and fifteen minutes, respec- 
tively. A third lived only two hours and fifty-five 
minutes. When autopsied, these dogs showed 
cardiac dilatation and congestion of the viscera. 

Perlstein. and Weinglass® advanced the idea 
that, because of bradycardia being noticed fre- 
auently, it would be considered possible that ace- 
tvicholine was the cardiotoxic agent. use of 
this, an attempt was made to keep the next 4 
curarized dogs alive by continuous atropinization. 
Two dogs lived less than an hour after curare and 
atropine were injected intravenously. One animal 
died within five minutes. 

This agreed with our own work. Atropine is 
snpereatly definitely contraindicated when curare 
is u 


EXPERIMENTAL 


While evaluating curare as an adjuvant 
to general anesthesia, we remembered that 
the practicing veterinarian is interested in 
the care of dogs as individuals. A drug 
producing excellent results in 95 per cent 
of the cases, with a remaining 5 per cent 
mortality, would be valueless to him in his 
practice. The additional conveniences af- 
forded by such a drug could not compen- 
sate for the loss of patients and reputation. 
For that reason, this study was based on 
the individual dog. When a certain dose 
of curare or combination of curare and 
anesthetic caused danger symptoms, that 
dose of curare or combination was elimi- 
nated as unsatisfactory. 


The 35 dogs used in this series of ex- 
periments were of various ages, sizes, and 
breeds. Each problem, with the exception 
of those determining changes in blood 
pressure, was carried out on 20 animals. 
There were over 400 experiments. 

Curare was tested in both light-plane an- 
esthesia and surgical-plane anesthesia. 
With pentothal sodium, light anesthesia 
was considered to be that stage which is 
entered when consciousness has completely 
gone. It is characterized by unconscious- 
ness with remaining activity of the sympa- 
thetic reflexes and the voluntary muscle 
reflexes. Surgical anesthesia was con- 
sidered to be that stage which is entered 
when the sympathetic and voluntary mus- 
cle reflexes have disappeared. It is charac- 
terized by unconsciousness and absence of 
reflexes. That is, stimulation may be ap- 
plied to any field without causing a sympa- 
thetic muscular or respiratory response. 

With nembutal,® light anesthesia was 
produced by a measured dose of % gr./5 
Ib. of body weight. So-called surgical an- 
esthesia was produced by giving 1 gr. of 
nembutal per 5 Ib, of body weight. 

The curare used in this study was a physio- 
logically standardized extract of curare 
secured from the Amazon forests. It is 
supplied in sterile ampules, 1 cc. of the 
solution containing 20 units of a standard 
curare. In as much as this concentration 
was found to be too great for satisfactory 
dosage and administration control in dogs, 
a dilution of 1.9 per cent with sterile 
physiological saline solution reduced the 
strength to two units of curare per cubic 
centimeter. 


ANESTHETICS TESTED WITH CURARE 


The anesthetics tested with curare were 
chosen because they are those most used 
by veterinarians. They were ether, nem- 
butal, and pentothal sodium. All injections 
of curare were made intravenously through 
the entire series of experiments. 

The drug which was used ag an antidote 
was prostigmine, 1:2,000. 

Curare was first injected in unanesthe- 
tized animals. It wag found that % unit, 
when administered without an anesthetic, 
produced little detectable effect. Complete 
respiratory paralysis occurred in 1 dog 
when % unit was administered. Great 
respiratory depression necessitating arti- 
ficial respiration was produced in several 


aan satisfactory. Immediately upon the administra- 
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dogs by % unit. Prostigmine was admin- 
istered to several. Because undesirable 
symptoms had been shown with the injec- 
tion of % unit in the unanesthetized dog, 
the simultaneous use of curare and nembu- 
tal was started with % unit per pound of 
body weight and then increased only %& 
unit per pound of body weight until an 
unsafe margin was discovered. 

Nembutal (3% gr.) Light-Plane Anes- 
thesia.—One-fourth unit of curare per 
pound of body weight given alone showed 
little effect, but % unit of curare used si- 
multaneously with a light-plane nembutal 
anesthesia produced a remarkable effect. 
The animals, which were hung at a 45- 
degree angle, had a marked abdominal 
tension and were struggling and crying. 
Within a few seconds following the in- 
jection of 4% unit of curare, the struggling 
and crying ceased. The animals hung there 
more completely relaxed than they would 
have been had they been given a full sur- 
gical dose of nembutal. Sixteen of these 
dogs, however, did show some degree of 
pedal reflex. The time of induction varied 
from twelve seconds to one and a half min- 
utes. The duration of maximum action 
varied from six minutes to twenty-five 
minutes. Micturition, defecation, saliva- 
tion, and muscular tremors were negative, 
and there were no other reactions. The 
chief disadvantage of the %4-unit injection 
was the relatively short duration of the 
maximum relaxation in some of the dogs. 


When a %-unit injection of curare was 
made during nembutal light-plane anes- 
thesia, the time of induction varied from 
ten seconds to one minute and a half. The 
duration of maximum action varied from 
nine to thirty minutes. Crying and strug- 
gling ceased almost immediately. Slight 
pedal reflex occurred in 12 dogs, but the 
abdominal and skeletal relaxation was so 
complete that any surgery could be under- 
taken with great convenience to the sur- 
geon. 

The various changes in the rate of the 
pulse and respirations were well within 
those normally seen under nembutal anes- 
thesia. 

Following the injection of % unit of 
curare, the symptoms were approximately 
the same as those following the %-unit 
dose. The duration of action varied from 
twelve to thirty-five minutes. Although it 
wag not necessary to give artificial respi- 
ration to any of the dogs, 2 of them de- 
veloped a cyanosis. The results of these 
experiments indicate that 4% unit of curare 
used with light-plane nembutal anesthesia 
may be dangerous. 

Nembutal (1 gr.) Surgical Anesthesia.— 
None of the dogs receiving 1 gr. of nem- 
butal per 5 Ib. of body weight had complete 
abdominal relaxation. There was slight 
struggling and crying by some of the dogs 
while hung at a 45-degree angle. 

The results of and %4-unit doses of 
curare with surgical nembutal anesthesia 


dembiTa\ ~ Curave jnj. 


Fig. 1—Kymographic tracing of dog (No. 33) under nembutal surgical anesthesia following ¥ unit 
of curare per pound of body weight. 
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were essentially the same, with the excep- 
tion that with the %-unit of curare, dura- 
tion of complete relaxation in some cases 
lasted as long as an hour. 

After the %-unit dose of curare with 
surgical nembutal anesthesia, artificial 
respiration was necessary in 2 dogs. Pro- 
stigmine was administered to both. Six of 
the other dogs developed shallow respira- 
tion. 

Pentothal Sodium, Light-Plane Anes- 
thesia.—Animals injected with pentothal 
sodium to produce light-plane anesthesia 
were injected to effect. They were un- 
conscious following administration, but 
retained reflex movements such as crying 
and struggling when hung at a 45-degree 
angle. 

When the desired stage of anesthesia 
was produced, the syringe was removed 
from the needle and the curare was in- 
jected from another syringe. The syringe 
of pentothal sodium was then refitted to 
the needle. Because pentothal sodium is 
rapidly eliminated from the body, it was 
occasionally necessary to inject small addi- 
tional quantities of pentothal sodium to 
maintain the desired plane of anesthesia. 

The %-unit dosage of curare produced 
a good degree of relaxation in most dogs. 
The %-unit dose produced a good degree 
of relaxation in al] dogs tested. The time 
of relaxation varied from nine to twenty 
minutes. 

The %-unit injection of curare produced 
a respiratory paralysis in 2 dogs. 


The experiments with light-plane pen- 
tothal anesthesia gave somewhat similar 
reactions to those of curare with nembutal. 
In general, curare seemed to have a shorter 
degree of action. 

Pentothal Sodium, Surgical Anesthesia. 
—Pentothal sodium, surgical anesthesia, 
was given to effect. Surgical anesthesia 
was taken to be that stage of anesthesia 
in which there was a slight palpebral re- 
flex but no pedal reflex. Repeated injec- 
tions of pentothal were occasionally neces- 
sary to hold the animal under surgical 
anesthesia until the effects of curare were 
eliminated. 

The symptoms of %, %, and % unit 
were similar to those under light-plane 
anesthesia. Even the degree of relaxation 
and time of action were similar to those 
under light-plane anesthesia. Because of 
the maximum efficiency and lack of unde- 
sirable symptoms, °< unit of curare would 
seem to be the best therapeutic dose with 
light-plane and surgical pentothal sodium 
anesthesia as well as light-plane and sur- 
gical nembutal anesthesia. 

Ether Anesthesia with Curare—Ether 
in light-plane anesthesia and surgical anes- 
thesia, followed by either 44 or \% unit of 
curare, produced marked effects on both 
respiration and pulse. Respiration rapidly 
became labored and shallow. In most dogs, 
respiration ceased almost immediately. 
The pulse became weak and thready. In 
all dogs, it was necessary to remove the 
ether mask immediately following the in- 
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jection of curare. Two died even though 
prostigmine was administered. Although 
prostigmine was beneficial in a large num- 
ber of dogs, it is a notable fact that these 
dogs died following its use. 

Until further studies are made, it would 
seem that curare is definitely contraindi- 
cated following the use of ether. 

Effect of Curare on Blood Pressure.— 
In this study, no experiments were done 
on the effect of curare alone on blood 
pressure. Since %4 unit of curare was 
taken to be the nearest to an ideal ther- 
apeutic dose, that amount was used with 
surgical anesthesia produced by nembutal 
and pentothal sodium. One-eighth unit 
was used in determining the effects of 
ether and curare on blood pressure. 

Nembutal (fig. 1) and pentothal sodium 
(fig. 2) produced short but rather marked 
effects on the blood pressure. Curare 
showed no change at all following pen- 
tothal sodium and only a very short dip in 
blood pressure occurred in 2 dogs following 
the use of nembutal. 

Blood pressure in ether anesthesia (fig. 
3) following curare showed marked fluctua- 
tions. However, the sharp dips in blood 
pressure were followed by a rise when 
artificial respiration was applied. This is 
a possible indication that the blood pres- 
sure could be maintained if the animal 
were intubated and administered constant 
artificial respiration while being given 
ether. 

Indications for Curare——The young and 
vigorous animal requires more anesthetic 
to obtain the desired degree of relaxation. 
It is that type of animal which is most 
apt to come from under nembutal anes- 
thesia before surgery is completed. When 
an animal begins to breathe convulsively, 
causing the viscera to protrude through 
the incision, an injection of the proper 
dosage of curare will eliminate these dis- 
agreeable symptoms. 

Dogs suffering severe shock caused by 
injuries, disease, or prolonged labor during 
parturition have frequently become anes- 
thetized by as little as a fourth of the 
usual dose of nembutal. However, relaxa- 
tion is usually not complete in these dogs. 
The results of these studies seemed to im- 
ply that 34 unit of curare may be indicated 
in those cases. Our experience in practice 
also seems to have substantiated that. 
Cullen® wrote that he used curare cau- 
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tiously in the presence of shock but that it 
was probably advantageous, because it is 
possible to carry the patient in light an- 
esthesia and prevent adding to the shock 
by increasing the depth of the anesthesia. 
The Squibb Memoranda™ reported that pa- 
tients considered a poor risk are able to 
take prolonged surgery which, without the 
supplemental use of curare, would be con- 
sidered impractical and contraindicated. 
A mixed Labrador Retriever was 
brought into the hospital two or three 
hours following an automobile injury. A 
piece of lung was protruding between the 
ribs blocking the opening in such a manner 
that the lungs did not collapse. Light- 
plane nembutal anesthesia was admin- 
istered. In order to achieve complete pa- 
ralysis of the respiratory muscles, the 
nembutal was followed by approximately 
1 unit of curare per pound of body weight. 
The animal was, of course, intubated for 
artificial respiration. Since it was neces- 


sary to keep the dog under anesthesia for 
two and one-half hours, it was necessary 
to give repeated doses of curare in small 
amounts. 

In our practice, we have used curare on 
patients varying in age from 3 months to 


17 years. With one exception, curare 
produced no undesirable effects. A very 
fat 9-year-old poodle-type bitch, weighing 
60 lb., suffering from a huge umbilical 
hernia, was anesthetized with nembutal. 
Following 7 cc. of nembutal, respiration 
ceased. Two cc. of metrazo] was injected 
intravenously and _ respiration started 
again. Because the animal had shown it- 
self to be exceptionally susceptible to nem- 
butal and sufficient relaxation had not been 
achieved, curare was administered. Respi- 
ration again ceased immediately after not 
more than one-half of a normal dose had 
been given. The animal was intubated and 
artificial respiration started. Sufficient 
relaxation was obtained by that small 
amount of curare and the operation was 
successfully completed. This one case of 
apparent increased susceptibility to curare 
further indicates a necessity for the use 
of extreme care in administering the drug. 
Means for artificial respiration should be 
at hand. 

A 16-year-old Fox Terrier was given 
enough nembutal to produce a light anes- 
thesia. During the injection of curare, 
she died. Not more than one-third of a 


therapeutic dose of curare had been in- 
jected. Nembutal, rather than curare, was 
believed to be the fatal agent. She was 
suffering from metastatic abdominal tu- 
mors and had a marked valvular insuf- 
ficiency. 

Nembutal anesthesia is ordinarily con- 
sidered contraindicated for cesarean sur- 
gery in animals. Pentothal sodium is 
frequently used, particularly in English 
Bulldogs. There is sometimes a slight 
degree of narcosis in the puppies, which 
may be eliminated by injecting the puppies 
intraperitoneally with % to % cc. of 
metrazol. We have found that the rapidly 
eliminated pentothal sodium used in light- 
plane anesthesia combined with curare is 
an excellent anesthetic for cesarean opera- 
tions, especially for a bitch who hag lost 
her vitality and strength from overlong 
parturient labor. A bitch, 3 years old and 
weighing 35 lb., was brought into the hos- 
pital following almost three days of labor. 
A light-plane anesthesia was induced with 
pentothal sodium, followed by % unit of 
curare per pound of body weight. The 
uterus was found to be in a putrefactive 
condition which necessitated a hysterecto- 
my. An uneventful recovery followed. 

Diaphragmatic hernia is an operation 
which particularly lends itself to the use 
of nembutal and curare. Since an animal 
must be intubated and given artificial res- 
piration, enough curare may be given to 
completely relax the respiratory muscles, 
a paralyzed diaphragm being easier to re- 
pair. We have used nembutal and curare 
combined in the repair of several diaphrag- 
matic hernias. One to one and a half units 
per pound of body weight were adminis- 
tered, the curare being very slowly injected 
until the desired effect was achieved. 

We have used curare routinely in the 
repair of fractures. There igs a definite 
advantage gained by complete relaxation 
of muscular spasm. A typical example was 
a 70-lb. German Shepherd suffering from 
a four-day-old femoral fracture. Intramed- 
ullary pinning was accomplished by open 
reduction. The bones overlapped about 3 
in. and it was practically impossible to get 
the ends in apposition. When the muscular 
spasm was relaxed by an injection of 
curare, the result was remarkable. By 
simply pulling firmly on the leg with one 
hand and maneuvering the broken ends of 
the bones with the fingers of the other 
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hand, the bones were quickly placed in 
apposition. Curare has also been advan- 
tageous in the reduction of coxofemoral 
luxation. 

A 10-year-old English Bulldog, weighing 
80 lb., suffering from a pyometra was pre- 
sented for hysterectomy. She was obviously 
a poor anesthetic risk. Three cubic centi- 
meters of demerol were administered fol- 
lowed by 10 cc. of nembutal intravenously. 
She was intubated and administered oxy- 
gen. Ten cubic centimeters of nembutal 
kept her under satisfactory anesthesia until 
closure of the peritoneum was started, at 
which time she commenced to breathe 
heavily, causing huge folds of omental fat 
to protrude through the incision. Curare 
was administered and the peritoneum was 
closed satisfactorily. 

Another good example of the usefulness 
of curare was a 55-lb. Chow dog, 12 years 
old, suffering from a severe pyometra—an 
extremely poor surgical risk. She was 
emaciated and had a cardiac irregularity 
and insufficiency. Seven cubic centimeters 
of nembutal were carefully administered, 
intravenously, in fractionated doses, pro- 
ducing complete anesthesia. The dog was 


prepared for surgery and placed on the 
table, when suddenly respiration ceased and 
the heart stopped beating. Amfetasul, 1/5 
ce., was injected into the heart and she was 
intubated and oxygen was administered 


with a respirator. Her heart started again 
but she began to struggle. After curare 
was administered, the operation was com- 
pleted satisfactorily and the patient had 
an uneventful recovery. 

Anal surgery seems to be particularly 
facilitated by curare. Complete relaxation 
of the anus is achieved by even light doses 
of this drug. We operated on 1 dog in 
which the entire anus and part of the rec- 
tum were involved by tumors. It was nec- 
essary to remove the anus and more than 
an inch of rectum. The stump of the rectum 
was pulled out and sutured to the surround- 
ing tissues and skin. Curare was a definite 
aid. The removal of the sphincter muscle 
seemed to cause no inconvenience to the 
dog. 

We have used curare in at least 250 cases 
of surgery. For convenience sake, we keep 
what we call a stock solution of curare. 
This is a physiological salt solution contain- 
ing 2 units of curare per cubic centimeter. 
A full two minutes is taken for injection. 


Too rapid an injection of curare may pro- 
duce either a bradychardia or a tachicardia, 
or even cardiac collapse. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1) The use of curare as an adjunct to 
nembutal and pentothal sodium permits the 
use of less of the anesthetic agent to pro- 
duce satisfactory muscular relaxation. 

2) Three-eighths unit of curare per 
pound of body weight seems to be the most 
satisfactory dosage; however, curare, like 
nembutal, should be given to effect. 

3) A full two minutes should be taken 
for injection of curare. 

4) If artificial respiration is maintained, 
the dose of curare may be cautiously in- 
creased. 

5) Atropine and ether, until further 
study, should be considered contraindicated 
when curare is used. 

6) Prostigmine methylsulfate, 1:2,000 in 
2-cc. doses, seems to be a reasonably good 
antidote, but a second and third dose may 
be necessary. 

7) Changes in blood pressure during the 
use of curare are insignificant. 

8) The concentration of curare now com- 
mercially supplied (20 units per cc.) is too | 
concentrated for satisfactory dosage and 
should be diluted to 2 units per cubic centi- 
meter. 

9) Curare has no analgesic effect. 
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Parturient Malignant Ederna in a Cow 


L. K. WAYT, D.V.M. 
Fort Collins, Colorado 


On March 24, 1951, a 3-year-old Hereford 
cow was presented to the Colorado A. & M. 
College veterinary clinic for treatment of 
retained fetal membranes. Parturition had 
been normal two days earlier with the de- 
livery of a live calf, and the animal had 
remained well until approximately eight 
hours prior to entrance into the hospital. 

The appearance of the patient first sug- 
gested a case of septic metritis which is 
common in this breed during the early 
spring months. There was no lameness and 
no indication of external swellings in any 
part of the body. Examination revealed 
the fetal membranes had been partially 
expelled with the remainder being firmly 
attached. The uterus contained a large 
amount of thin, watery, foul-smelling fluid. 
The temperature was only 102.2 F., but 
systemically there was much depression and 
evidence of toxicity. 

Entrance treatment consisted of the in- 
travenous injection of 30 Gm. each of the 
sodium salts of sulfathiazole and sulfapyri- 
dine, and 1,000 cc. of 5 per cent saline and 
dextrose. This was followed with the oral 
administration of 960 gr. of sulfathiazole. 
The uterus was drained and three 240-gr. 
sulfaurea taboles and 480 gr. of sulfanila- 
mide were inserted. 

The next day, there was little change in 
the condition. Because of the patient’s bel- 
ligerent attitude, 960 gr. of sulfathiazole 
were given in one dose with no further 
treatment. On the following day, the cow 
was down, very depressed and weakened, 
the temperature remaining at 102 F. The 
carpal regions of both forelegs appeared 
edematous and the left leg also showed some 

Dr. Wayt_is a member of the faculty of the Division of 
Yecestn Medicine, Colorado A. & M. College, Fort 


swelling in the radial region. One million 
units of crystalline penicillin in 2,000 ce. 
of 5 per cent saline and glucose was given 
intravenously. Three million units of pro- 
caine penicillin in oil were injected intra- 
muscularly. The left foreleg continued to 
enlarge and by evening the swelling had ex- 
tended to the withers. The cow was in 
a great deal of pain and unable to rise. Her 
calf had been placed on a nurse cow and 
was doing well. 

The next morning, March 27, the patient 
was on her feet but unable to bear weight 
on the affected limb. The temperature was 
101.2 F. Closer examination of the tissues 
involved still revealed no skin breaks or 
lesions. Tissue fluid from the left foreleg 
was aspirated into a sterile vial and sent 
to the laboratory for culture. The penicil- 
lin and dextrose therapy of the previous 
day was repeated. The fetal membranes 
still could not be removed, so 2 cc. of large 
animal lentin was given hypodermically to 
expel fluids from the uterus. 

The animal spent most of the following 
day in recumbancy and would eat some 
grain. The temperature remained normal. 
On the fifth day after entrance, there was 
a decided improvement in appearance and 


. I1—The cow eight days after admission to the 


hospital. The extensive involvement of the left forel 
can be seen. Ths: quew paists te. 
was aspirated, 
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attitude, and the membranes were expelled 
from the uterus. One gallon of ruminal 
fluids in 4 gal. of water was pumped into 
the rumen to enhance the appetite. Im- 
provement continued the next few days 


Fig. 2—The arrow points to the enlarged axillary space 
which later sloughed. 


and on the tenth day after admission, the 
cow and calf were sent home. The left 
foreleg still showed evidence of considerable 
swelling but there was no lameness. 

The laboratory report of the aspirated 
fluid showed the presence of Clostridium 
septicum and Staphylococcus in the affected 
tissue. The malignant edema bacillus was 
determined by culture mediums and guinea 
pig inoculation. 

Approximately four weeks later, the own- 
er was contacted. He reported the cow had 
been eating well but the tissues of the 
axillary space was sloughing, and there was 
loss of condition. He stated he could see 
vessels exposed in the area of necrosis. As 
his ranch was some distance from the hos- 
pital, he was instructed to bring the cow 
in again. Several days later, he reported 
that she had died in the attempt to load 
her into his truck. Weakened by her con- 
dition, she had fallen and torn the brachial! 
vessels which resulted in profuse hemor- 
rhage and death. No autopsy was held. 

From the facts considered, the above 
described case was one in which the uterus 
served as the etiological source of the ma- 


lignant edema bacillus. It was the second 
such animal to appear in this clinic within 
the past year, although the first was not 
confirmed by laboratory diagnosis. 


Reconstruction of the Common Bile 
Duct with a Free Ureteral Graft 

Repairing or reconstructing the common 
bile duct in cases of injury or stricture 
taxes the ingenuity of all concerned. The 
ideal repair of a missing section of com- 
mon bile duct is mobilization of the divided 
ends with primary anastomosis over a T- 
tube, because the flow of bile is thus re- 
established through its normal channel. 

It seems reasonable that if a tissue or 
organ is to replace a section of common 
bile duct successfully, the organ or tissue 
grafted must be transplanted with its blood 
supply intact or, if grafted free, must 
easily develop a new blood supply from the 
recipient site; also, the organ substituting 
for the bile duct must be epithelized with 
an epithelium that will tolerate bile so that 
stricture does not occur. It was thought 
that perhaps the ureter would fulfill these 
requirements. The common bile duct is 
lined with simple columnar epithelium and 
the ureter with stratified squamous epithe- 
lium. In both cases, the epithelium is sub- 
jected normally to changes of hydrogen 
ion concentration and to precipitation and 
crystal formation relative to bile and urine. 
Furthermore, it was thought that perhaps 
a section of ureter could be brought into 
position as a graft with its blood supply 
intact. Even though a kidney had to be 
sacrificed, if ureter could be used success- 
fully to bridge a gap of common bile duct, 
the price of nephrectomy would not be too 
high. With these thoughts in mind, the 
following experiment was attempted (Surg., 
Gynec. and Obst., May, 1951). 

An attempt was made in the dog to 
bridge a gap in the common bile duct with 
a free ureteral graft. This procedure was 
accomplished satisfactorily in 3 dogs. The 
dogs lived three months, seven months, and 
fourteen months, respectively, after opera- 
tion without clinical evidence of biliary ob- 
struction. Postmortem examination revealed 
the grafts to be patent. The entire biliary 
tree proximal to the grafts was markedly 
dilated, however, indicative of biliary ob- 
struction. The epithelial lining of the free 
ureteral grafts was destroyed and replaced 
by fibrous tissue. 
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Postemetic ent of the Esophagus 

Postemetic rupture of the esophagus is 
not spontaneous but is traumatic in origin. 
Although rare, it is not a pathological curi- 
osity. The signs and symptoms are prac- 
tically pathognomic and a suspected diag- 
nosis can be confirmed with ease if the 
lesion is kept in mind. 

It is uniformly fatal if undiagnosed and 
untreated. The essentials of treatment con- 
sist of rapid resuscitation, and thoracotomy 
with definitive repair of the esophageal 
rupture. So-called “conservative” drainage 
procedures have no place in the early hours 
following rupture. 

If, by rare chance, the patient survives 
the initial contamination for twenty-four 
to forty-eight hours, invasive infection 
may be presumed present and temporizing 
drainage procedures may then be indicated. 

Two cases of rupture of the esophagus 
are added to the literature. In each, the 
diagnosis was made early, resuscitation was 
intensive, and prompt recovery followed 
thoracotomy and direct repair of the eso- 
phageal tear.—Surg., Gynec. and Obst, 
Aug., 1951: 221. 


Casting Accident in a Young Horse 
D. D, DELAHANTY, D.V.M., M.S. 
Fort Collins, Colorado 


A 2-year-old Thoroughbred filly was ad- 
mitted to the veterinary clinic of Colorado 
A. & M. College with a history of having 
been thrown the preceding day to facilitate 
shoeing. The owner declared that the filly 
fought constantly while down. To insure 
further adequate restraint of the individual, 
her hind legs were tied to her halter. Fol- 
lowing shoeing, the ropes were removed but 
the mare remained recumbent from paraly- 
sis of the hind limbs. The animal became 
apprehensive and thrashed continually so 
that it was necessary to retie the mare with 
her four feet together, but she continued 
to fight the restraint. 

On arrival at the clinic, the recumbent 
mare had severe bruising of the limbs and 
the head. She was observed to flag her 
tail but no motor innervation to the hind 
legs could be elicited by external stimuli. 
Rectal examination was negative except for 
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an enlarged bladder which upon catheteriza- 
tion yielded coffee-colored urine. The diag- 
nosis was probable compression fracture of 
a spinal vertebra with secondary azoturia. 


Fig. |—Fracture line and slight displacement of frag- 


ments, as well as compaction of bone substance. 

Forty-eight hours after admission, the 
filly died and autopsy revealed a sanguino- 
purulent cystitis, characteristic changes of 
azoturia in. quadriceps and iliopsoas muscle 
groups. On section of the vertebral column, 
a fracture with slight bony displacement 
was visible in the third lumbar vertebrae 
(fig. 1), and a small hematoma within the 
—— foramen adjacent to the fracture 
ine. 

Conclusions.—There is no justification 
for casting nervous temperamental horses 
without partial sedation. 


Genital Infection in the Mare 

A combination of sulfamethazine and 
penicillin has been found to be very useful 
in treating certain cases of streptococcic 
infection in mares (Cornell Vet., July, 
1951: 247). 

Even with all the new drugs available, 
medicinal treatment of infected mares is 
not always successful, and in some cases 
rest from breeding appears to be the main 
factor in effecting a cure. 


Sterility is not a separate, single disease. 
It is a result of many different diseases and 
conditions in cattle. 


One can not assume that a cow which has 
aborted her calf necessarily has brucellosis. 
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Pentamethonium in Surgical 
Emergencies 

Pentamethonium bromide is a new drug 
and, up to the present, full use has not been 
made of its clinical applications. It is 
known that it will produce, with compara- 
tive safety, a bloodless operating field by 
causing a fall in blood pressure.—Brit. M. 
J., June 2, 1951. 


High Incidence of Pregnancy Toxemia 
of Sheep 


During the past lambing season, a great- 
er number of cases of pregnancy toxemia 
has been observed than in any previous 
year on record. The disease results from 
a metabolic disturbance, ewes carrying 
twins or triplets being peculiarly suscepti- 
ble. It has been suggested that the disease 
is more prevalent during severe winters 
when the animals require more hand-feed- 
ing, but careful examination of the meteor- 
ological data for the past twenty-five years 
shows that there have been winters equally 
severe as the one just passed without 
there being a high incidence of pregnancy 
toxemia, so that the relationship of the dis- 
ease to climatic conditions still remains to 
be proved. 

Treatment up to the present has been 
unsatisfactory. Until a great deal more is 
known concerning the etiology of the dis- 
ease, treatment can not be expected to be 
completely effective—Jrish Vet. J., May, 
1951. 


Estrogenic Effects of Subterranean 
Clover 

Numerous cases of udder development 
and milk secretion in virgin and unbred 
ewes, particularly during the spring and 
early summer, were found on properties 
possessing dominant subterranean clover 
(Trifolium subterraneum L. var. dwal- 
ganup) pastures. The microscopic picture 
was that of a normal, functioning mam- 
mary gland with full alveolar development, 
while analysis showed the secretion to be 
similar to colostrum. Lactation in wethers 
was continually reported, in one instance 
about 8 per cent of the total number of 
wethers showing lactation. 

In an investigation into the reaction of 
the nipple in the castrated male guinea pig 
to a diet of estrogenically potent subter- 


ranean clover, estrogen treatment, either in 
the form of clover ingested or stilbestrol 
injected, caused a similar and statistically 
significant increase in nipple length over 
that found in the castrated animal. The 
effect of the clover diet was obvious at four- 
teen days, the greatest increase occurring 
at one month. 

There was no change in nipple length 
which could be attributed to castration, nor 
did administration of testosterone propio- 
nate have any effect on the nipple of the 
castrated animal. 

When this androgen was given conjointly 
with a clover diet, however, the resultant 
teats were considerably smaller than those 
of the guinea pigs receiving clover alone. 
The protective action of the testosterone 
was here manifest although insufficient to 
give complete neutralization.—Austral. J. 
Exptl. Biol. and M. Sci., 28, 1950: 449-458. 


A Prosthesis for Reconstruction of 
the Hip Joint 

For a long time, the orthopedic surgeon 
has been searching for a method of treat- 
ment that would ensure uniformly satis- 
factory results in the many refractory 
lesions encountered at the hip joint in both 
young and old adults. This entirely new 
and notable technique, replete with mani- 
fest possibilities, may well prove to be the 
effective solution of treatment for the many 
painful and crippling lesions of the hip 
joint, in which the classical procedures in 
use still fail to give results which are com- 
pletely satisfactory. 

The object of this paper is to focus 
further attention upon the replacement 
method and to encourage unreserved con- 
sideration of the procedure. 

The operation has proved itself in the 
large field of osteoarthritic hips, in which 
it has been most extensively practiced. In 
un-united fractures of the neck of the 
femur, the results have been extremely 
satisfactory. In many other chronic lesions 
of the adult hip of varying pathology, as 
well as in fresh fractures of the neck of the 
femur, the results have been most gratify- 
ing.—Surg., Gynec. and Obst., May, 1951. 


Aureomycin appears to be an effective 
therapeutic agent in Trichomonas vaginalis 
vaginitis —Surg., Gynec, and Obst., Aug., 
1951: 177. 
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CLINICAL DATA 


The Procurement and Handling of Swine Blood Samples 
on the Farm 


ALVIN B, HOERLEIN, D.V.M., Ph.D.; EARL D. HUBBARD, D.V.M., M.S.; 
ROBERT GETTY, D.V.M., M.S., Ph.D. 


Ames, Iowa 


BLOOD SAMPLES suitable for laboratory ex- 
amination are of primary importance in 
any swine brucellosis control program. 
Problems became increasingly evident as 
our swine brucellosis investigations were 
extended to include field control experi- 
ments in farm herds located throughout the 
state. While methods for bleeding swine 
were rather well known, certain details, 
especially as the procedure is applied under 
ordinary farm conditions, had to be de- 
veloped. Swine blood itself is so subject 
to hemolysis that improved methods of 
handling and shipping had to be developed 
so that the laboratory would receive sam- 
ples in suitable condition for testing. The 
following discussion is intended to be a 
helpful guide to practitioners, and repre- 
sents the experience gained from a large 
number of tests made on more than 100 
farms during the past three years. 


BLEEDING FROM THE ANTERIOR VENA CAVA 
The anterior vena cava method of swine 
bleeding, described by Carle and Dewhirst,* 
is highly recommended when slightiy modi- 
fied as a simple routine technique yielding 
blood samples of the highest quality while 
requiring a minimum amount of equipment 
and help. Restraint of the animal is of 
primary importance regardless of the 
method of bleeding used. The most satis- 
factory method of restraint for anterior 
vena cava bleeding is simply snubbing the 
animal to a post by means of a % in. rope 
noose pulled tight around the upper jaw 
‘behind the tusks. Rope larger than \% in. 
tends to slip. We have used a 4-ft. piece of 
Research Insticute (Hoerlein and 


Hubbard) the of Veterinary Anatomy 
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\%-in. rope fastened to 4 ft. of 4%-in. rope, 
the larger rope being easier to handle while 
the smaller noose end is easily replaced 
when chewed through. After the hog is 
caught, it is pulled up te about 2 ft. from 
a solid post and the rope is fastened about 
8 ft. from the ground, so that the hog is 
bled in a standing position with neck ex- 
tended. 

Stanchions, while good restraint for ear 
bleeding, are unhandy for anterior vena 
cava bleeding. Iowa hog holders, pipe and 
wire loop hog holders, or the iron hog hold- 
ers are less satisfactory, in our experience, 
for hog bleeding. 

A brief review of the anatomy involved | 
may prove helpful (fig. 1 and 2). The re- 
gion from which the blood is taken, whether 
actually from the anterior vena cava or 
from the other vessels in the area, lies 
anterior to the first pair of ribs, ventral to 
the trachea, and dorsal to the cariniform 
cartilage of the sternum. 

The anterior vena cava is formed by the 
confluence of the right and left deep and 
superficial jugular veins with the brachial 
veins at the thoracic inlet. Deep to the 
external jugular veins and lying near the 
ventral lateral surface of the trachea are 
the common carotid arteries which arise 
from the brachiocephalic artery at the 
thoracic inlet. The latter vessel is con- 
tinued around the first rib as the right 
brachial artery. The left brachial artery 
arises separately from the aortic arch at a 
variable distance above the origin of the 
brachiocephalic artery. Both the right and 
left brachial (axillary) vessels curve for- 
ward and pass around the anterior border 
of the first rib. 

Many of the ventral branches of the 
cervical and thoracic nerves which unite to 
form the brachial plexus can also be found 
in the region of the thoracic inlet. The 
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phrenic nerve is of special interest. On the 
left side (fig. 1, No. 11), it courses for a 
short distance parallel to, and in close prox- 
imity with, the external jugular vein, thus 
making it in actual field experience quite 
vulnerable to injury by the bleeding needle. 
Although the origin of the phrenic nerve 
on the right is the same as that of the left, 
it is partially protected for some distance 
by the scalenus ventralis muscle. Ag the 
right phrenic nerve (fig. 2, No. 16) enters 
the thoracic inlet, the right brachial vessels 
lie superficial to the nerve, thus affording 
more protection to the nerve than is the 
case on the left side. This may in part be 
explained by the fact that the brachio- 
cephalic artery and the left brachial artery 
arise at different levels from the aortic 
arch, The left side also presents the 
thoracic lymph duct which terminates in a 
variable manner by emptying either into 
the anterior vena cava, the left jugular- 
brachial junction or more frequently into 


Fig. |—Left ventral-lateral view. 


I—Left ear; 2—left external jugular vein; 3—vago-sympathetic trunk; 4—left internal jugular 

vein; 5—left common carotid artery; 6—sternocephalicus muscle; 7—tracheal lymph duct; 8&— 

sterno-thyro-hyoideus muscle; 9—cariniform cartilage; 10—right external jugular vein; |!—left phre- 

nic nerve; 12—left brachial vein; 13—left brachial artery; 14—left phrenic nerve; 15—brachioceph- 
alic artery; |6—cut edge of pericardial sac; 17—first rib; 18—anterior vena cava. 
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the left jugular vein. Consequently, it may 
also be penetrated when bleeding from the 
left side; thus, samples of pure lymph may 
be unintentionally obtained. 

Externally, a depression can be noted in 
the distal one-third of the cervical region 
which serves as a useful landmark. When 
the head and neck are extended and held 
upward, a furrow similar in appearance to 
the jugular furrow may be noted. The 
muscular boundaries, however, are differ- 
ent. The depression can usually be found 
by running the hand down the furrow to 
the anterior margin of the anterior super- 
ficial muscle. This point is slightly anterior 
and lateral to the cariniform cartilage and 
lies on an imaginary line that connects the 
cariniform cartilage with the base of the 
ear. This depression can be found more 
readily if the forelimb is pulled back, thus 
making more evident the anterior border 
of the pectoral musculature. With the ani- 
mal in a.standing position, the needle is 
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directed upward, slightly backward, and 
medially until the anterior vena cava is 
penetrated (fig. 3). Since the pericardial 
sac of the hog often extends as far forward 
as the first intercostal space and the pleural 
cavity extends slightly beyond the anterior 
limits of the first pair of ribs, it is advisa- 
ble and desirable that the needle remain 
anterior to the first pair of ribs. 

The anterior vena cava method may be 
used to bleed swine of any age. Baby pigs, 
from birth to about 50 lb., are commonly 
placed in a dorsal recumbent position (in a 
hog trough) and bled with a 1%-in., 20G 
needle. Hogs too large to bleed in a trough 
are bled standing. Three and one-half to 
4\%4-in., 17G to 19G needles have been used 
with success, A 4-in., 18G needle will bleed 
all but the very largest sows, for which a 
4\%-in. needle will be needed. With a little 
practice, hogs can be bled as fast as they 
can be caught. 

Usually, two or more needles and a 10- 


ml. glass syringe are used. The syringe 
and needle should be washed at least three 
times with 0.9 per cent sodium chloride 
solution after each animal is bled. The 
first needle is then placed in 70 per cent 
alcohol while the next animal is bled with 
the alternate needle. Removal of the needle 
from the syringe before discharging the 
blood into the tube will lessen hemolysis by 
mechanical means. 

As with any surgical procedure, the vet- 
erinarian should be aware of the pitfalls 
and possible dangers to the animal. He 
may well wish to advise the farmer as to 
the possibilities before he bleeds the ani- 
mals. It was noted early in routine bleed- 
ing, that occasionally an animal showed 
severe dyspnea immediately after release. 
The marked abdominal type breathing and 
distress were temporary in all cases with 
complete recovery by the next day. Since 
this difficulty was not experienced by one 
of the authors in his bleeding, it was pos- 


Fig. ‘2—Right ventral-lateral view. 
\—Heart; 2—pericardium; 3—pleura; 4—first rib; 5—right artery; %—right 


thoracic vein; 7—anterior vena cava; 
l—median line; oulder; 


10—vago-sympathetic trunk; 


common carotid artery; 
13—tright shoulder; 1!4—en- 
muscle; 16—right phrenic nerve; 17—right 


terior superficial pectoral 


brachial vein; 18—right external —- vein; 19—right internal jugular vein. 
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sible by comparison of techniques to deter- 
mine that the dyspnea had occurred only 
when animals were bled from the left side. 
These observations warranted the careful 
dissection of a number of pigs which re- 
vealed the apparent difference in the course 
of the left phrenic nerve which would make 
it more vulnerable to injury by the needle. 
It appears that this clinical experience may 


Fig. 3—Hog being bled from anterior vena cava, 
showing position and direction of needle. 


be explainable on anatomic grounds. Bleed- 
ing on the left side also occasionally yielded 
lymph. 

While an occasional fatality is reported 
following anterior vena cava bleeding, post- 
mortem examinations proving the cause 
have usually not been made. A 250-lb. gilt 
in our experience, however, died a few min- 
utes after bleeding and it was found upon 
autopsy that the aorta had been punctured 
(fig. 4) and the resulting hemorrhage into 
the pericardium had caused the almost im- 
mediate death. It seems logical that the 
4-in., 20G needle used was so limber that it 
had curved and became directed toward the 
base of the heart. This would probably not 
have occurred if the much stiffer 17G or 
18G needle had been used. Since that time, 
we have also been more careful to keep the 
needle point anterior to the first pair of 
ribs, 


The numerous advantages of anterior 
vena cava bleeding are worth enumeration. 
This method can be used on animals of any 
size. It can be done with the least amount 
of equipment and help. Adequate clean 
samples of blood that have a minimum 
tendency to hemolyze are regularly ob- 
tained. The hundreds of sterile hemocul- 
tures taken in the field by this means are 
evidence of the quality of blood samples 
procured. The farmer appreciates the fact 
that animals rarely bleed from the skin 
wound following this method. This is the 
only satisfactory method of bleeding some 
of the small-eared breeds of swine. 


EAR BLEEDING 


Ear bleeding, as commonly practiced, is 
accomplished by piercing or severing one 
of the ear veins and/or the accompanying 
artery. The Bard-Parker No. 11 blade is 
commonly used. In addition to the veins 
easily seen near the outer edge and in the 
middle part of the ear, there is a vein ap- 
proximately 1 in. from the top or medial 
margin of the ear and, while usually so 
deep that it is not visible, it does provide 
an additional source of blood in case the 


Fig. 4—Heart with needle in the actual cut in the 
aorta, which resulted in fatal hemorrhage into the 
pericardial sac. 
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other veins fail to produce an adequate 
amount. 

Ear bleeding involves almost no hazard 
to the animal. However, the persistent 
bleeding from these ears is objected to by 
the farmer. The blood samples often are 
not adequate in amount for testing and, 
since the blood is grossly contaminated in 
flowing across the ear, there is a very defi- 
nite tendency for spontaneous hemolysis. 
In bleeding animals which have a Brucella 
bacteriemia, the danger of contaminating 
hands, clothes, ete., should not be ignored. 


THE PREVENTION OF HEMOLYSIS OF 
BLoop SAMPLES 


The biggest problem with swine blood, 
as far as the laboratory is concerned, is 
hemolysis. It is especially important that 
the amount of hemolysis be minimal since 
in the agglutination test the 1:25 dilution 
is commonly set up for swine testing. Sam- 
ples of blood taken for laboratory examina- 


i 


tion must usually be sent to the laboratory 
by parcel post. Extremes of temperature, 
both hot and cold, as well as agitation by 
rough handling are well known to affect 
the hemolysis of blood samples. Swine 
blood is so much more fragile than cattle 
blood that it igs almost impossible to send 
whole blood samples through the mail. 
Often, samples are partially hemolyzed be- 
fore they can be shipped, especially if the 
swine were ear bled. One hemolyzed sam- 
ple, in a group of swine or cattle, causes 
considefable expense and inconvenience to 
the veterinarian and the owner. If the test 
was made for the purpose of sale at a con- 
signment sale, it may be difficult or impos- 
sible to have another test completed prior 
to the sale date. For these reasons, we 
believe that only separated serum samples 
should be furnished to the laboratory. 

The separation of serum from blood 
samples need not be difficult or time con- 
suming. The complete separation of serum 


Fig. 5—Field swine bleeding kit, containing all materials needed and which may be hung on any 
nail in the barn or lot 


Two common cardboard blood sample boxes with empty bleeding 


tubes are resting on an ordinary 


chemical heat pad which, by warming samples, facilitates the contraction of the clot. 
bod a jar . the right is used to collect the bloody washings when rinsing the syringe and has « 
amount 


boric acid in the bottom to retard putref. 


action until jar is emptied on return to 
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as the clot contracts is essential to the pro- 
curement of good serum samples. Contrary 
to common belief, the natural contraction 
of the clot is impeded by low temperature. 
Ideally, the contraction of the clot is stimu- 


Fig. 6—Aspirating clear serum from a biood sample 
showing bent needle in proper position to exclude 
loose red blood cells and small clots from sample. 


lated by maintaining the sample at about 
body temperature, but in practice a some- 
what lower temperature accomplishes the 
same purpose. In cold weather, a suitable 
temperature has been approximated by 
placing the pasteboard box which holds the 
tubes on a common chemical heat pad ob- 
tainable at the drugstore (fig.5). This has 
a been satisfactory in maintaining the tem- 
perature sufficiently high to insure the con- 
traction of the clots when the atmospheric 
temperature was about ten degrees below 
zero while the blood was being collected 
outdoors. The prewarmed tubes are filled 
with blood and returned immediately to the 
warmed box. On return to a warm room, 
the clots are loosened and the samples may 
then be kept cool till the loose blood cells 
settle. Separating the serum from the 
contracted clot by decanting, or by removal 


of the clot with the stopper when the tubes 
were inverted, proved unsatisfactory, since 
the serum still contained enough eryth- 
rocytes and small clots to render the 
samples unsatisfactory when they reached 
the laboratory. 

The method described here for the re- 
moval of serum from these blood samples 
has proved easy and consistently satisfac- 
tory. After the clot has contracted and the 
loose blood cells have settled, the clear 
serum igs aspirated by means of a 5- or 10- 
ml. glass syringe fitted with an 18G, 4-in. 
needle. The aspiration of clear serum sam- 
ples without small clots is facilitated by a 
20-degree bend 3/16 in. from the point of 
the needle (fig. 6). The aspirated serum is 
placed in a clean vial and numbered with 
the same number as the original blood sam- 
ple vial. Both vials are returned to the 
laboratory, the serum samples being packed 
toward the center of the package to mini- 
mize the danger of breakage. Following 
the aspiration of each serum sample, the 
syringe should be rinsed at least three 
times with clean sterile physiological saline 
solution or clean sterile water. 


SUMMARY 


The routine bleeding of swine under 
ordinary farm conditions is not a difficult 
procedure. The discussion of technique 
includes restraint, equipment, special ana- 
tomic considerations and relative merits of 
ear bleeding and bleeding from the anterior 
vena cava. 

Simple efficient means of insuring suit- 
able samples for laboratory examination 
are described. 


Newcastle Disease Survey in Alberta 


Until 1950, Alberta was considered to be 
free of Newcastle disease. 

Since the actual virus was isolated from 
specimens during July to September 7, 1950, 
and only neutralizing antibodies found in 
specimens after that date, it would appear 
that the infection gained entrance to the 
province slightly prior to July, 1950. This 
would correspond to the period of greatest 
importation of eggs, chicks, and poults from 
outside Alberta. Migratory birds also re- 
ceived consideration as possible sources of 
introducing the disease-——Canad. J. Comp. 
Med. and Vet. Sci., June, 1951. 
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A FREQUENT question directed to the De- 
partment of Animal Pathology at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky is concerned with the 
treatment of ascaris infection in horses. 
Methods of treatment of ascaris infection 
and the results of such treatment at Thor- 
oughbred nurseries in this region have been 
studied by means of continuing surveys of 
the seasonal incidence and nature of para- 
sitie infections initiated with the foaling 
season of 1948.*-* An accepted procedure 
for treatment of bots and ascaris was re- 
viewed recently by Turk®; the proper tim- 
ing of treatment was not reviewed, how- 
ever. 

The information obtained in the above 
surveys indicates that ascaris infection 
is largely a problem of young horses, 
i.e., sucklings, weanlings, and yearlings. 
These three groups of young horses, with 
the mares, constitute almost the entire 
horse population on a percentage basis in 
this area. No heavy ascaris infections 
have been found in mares; such infections 
are rare in the older animals due to an ap- 
parent age immunity. An occasional young 
stallion, young mares returned from tracks 
to enter studs, and members of racing 
strings returned to Kentucky to spend the 
winter may exhibit moderate ascaris in- 
fections. 

The first source of ascaris infection for 
newborn foals is found in surviving ascaris 
eggs deposited on paddocks and pastures, 
and in stalls, by previous generations of 
infected young horses. The absence of 
asearis infection in mares precludes cop- 
rophagia, a fairly common habit in young 


foals, from being considered as a source of: 


infection, even if it were assumed that 
freshly passed manure contained ascaris 
eggs which had undergone such necessarily 
rapid embryonation to the infective stage. 
Foals which indulge in coprophagia prefer 
freshly passed, i.e., warm and moist, ma- 
nure. The routine of management of the 


is in connection 


The investigation reported in this 
with j of the Kentucky 
Station is published by permisston of the director. 

Dr. Todd is from the Department of Animal Pathology 
Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station, Lexington , and 
Mr. Doherty is. manager. Elmendorf Farm, Lexington. 
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horse population at a breeding farm con- 
tributes most largely to the survival of 
flourishing ascaris infection at a given 
farm. 

At moderate-sized and large farms in 
this region, one barn and its accompanying 


C = Date of treatment with carbon bisulfide, 


Fig. |—Weekly average ascaris egg counts in foals 
of 1948. 


paddocks and/or pastures is designated by 
convenience or construction as a foaling 
barn. Mares and their foals rarely remain 
at this same barn until weaning but more 
generally are assigned to a second barn, in 
company with other mares and their foals. 
The second barn again may serve as perma- 
nent quarters until weaning, or may func- 
tion as a receiving barn until a given num- 
ber of mares and their foals accumulate; 
the horses then are removed to a third barn. 
After weaning, moreover, the weanlings 
customarily are assigned to barns and 
pastures vacated less than two months pre- 
viously by the yearlings which have been 
consigned to summer or fall sales, or which 
have been taken up for breaking and light 
training. It should be evident, therefore, 
that any given foal at a farm follows closely 
in the footsteps of the age group of horses 
next most susceptible to ascaris infection. 
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For example, coughs and colds occurring in 
a short interval after weaning, and which 
are symptomatic of recent exposure to as- 
caris, generally precede the development of 
mature ascaris in the same weanlings sixty 
to seventy days later. 

The drug of choice for treatment of 
ascaris infections in central Kentucky is 
carbon bisulfide, given by stomach tube or 
in a capsule. The drug possesses obvious 
shortcomings as an anthelmintic. Its vol- 
atile and irritant nature requires careful 
administration; its action receives serious 
interference when given with a phenothi- 
azine suspension.’ It is most successful 
when given to animals which have been 
drawn carefully before treatment, but in- 
terruption of normal feeding by young 
horses may result in moderate to severe 
reactions when aggravated by carbon bi- 
sulfide. Moderate to severe cases of colic 
may occur in animals so treated. One great 
fault of carbon bisulfide is its failure to act 
against small (immature) specimens of 
ascaris present in the small intestine. It 
exerts its greatest action against fully 
mature worms. Finally, long use of the 
drug encourages overdependence upon it 
and the word “treatment” becomes synony- 
mous with the word “control.”. Sound hy- 
gienic management and feeding practices 
are also of particular importance in the 
control of parasitic infections. Treatment 
by itself is useful only in reducing effects 
of infection upon individual horses. 

The data used for this paper illustrate 
actual employment of carbon bisulfide for 
treatment of ascaris in foals at one farm 
in central Kentucky. The data were ac- 
cumulated over a three-year period and 
relate development of ascaris infections in 
three separate groups of foals. Methods 
of obtaining the egg counts have been de- 
scribed previously.* 


TREATMENT OF ASCARIS INFECTION IN FOALS 
IN 1948 


The progressive development of ascaris infec- 
tions in the 1948 foals is shown in figure 1; egg 
counts were made at weekly intervals. Dates of 
treatment are indicated. 

The average age of the 1948 foals when they first 
passed ascaris eggs was 10 weeks; their average 
age at first treatment was 14.3 weeks. First treat- 
ment consisted of 3 to 4 drams of carbon bisulfide 
given by stomach tube. The suckling foals were 
prepared for treatment in the following manner: 
On the night preceding treatment, the grain and 


part of the hay were withheld from the mares; 
this device moderately inhibits milk production; 
the foals were not muzzled. The mares and foals 
were kept in the stall overnight to prevent grazing. 
The foals were then treated by use of stomach 
tube the following morning. 

On July 14, 1948, the average ascaris count of 
the 9 foals in the survey was 505 eggs per gram 
of feces. Following treatment on July 17, the count 
on July 21 was 308 eggs per gram, and one week 
later had increased to 1,213 eggs per gram. Sec- 
ond treatment of the 9 foals with 3 to 4 drams of 
carbon bisulfide occurred on July 27. One day 


later, the average ascaris egg count was 1,213, and 
15 days following second treatment (August 11), 
the count was reduced to 239 eggs per gram of 
feces. 


The unsatisfactory results of the two treatments 
are clearly shown in figure 1. On August 18, the 
average count increased to 1,736 eggs per gram 
and continued at a high level until again inter- 
rupted by treatment on Sept. 9, 1948. Each of the 
first two treatments was followed closely by 
moderate decreases and then by increases in ascaris 
egg counts. The 3- to 4-dram doses of carbon 
bisulfide are an excellent reflection of the caution 
with which the drug is handled by veterinarians 
in equine practice in this area. The double treat- 
ment is a device to remove large numbers of 
worms without injury to the horse. The failure 
reported here is a certain indication that 3 drams 
of carbon bisulfide is not a particularly effective 
level. The decreases and increases of egg counts 
after such treatment probably indicate removal 
only of the most mature specimens of ascaris. 

The average egg count in the 9 foals was 794 
eggs per gram on September 8. Four drams of 
carbon bisulfide were given, in a capsule, to each 
of the survey animals on September 9. A week 
later, the average egg count was 204 eggs per 
gram. Similar treatment was given on September 
23, and again on October 11. By October 20, the 
average count was 12 per gram. The weanlings 
were drawn preceding treatment by withholding 
the grain ration at night and were kept in stalls 
at night to prevent grazing. They were then 
drenched the following morning. 

The 9 animals in the 1948 survey received no 
further treatment with carbon bisulfide after Oct. 
11, 1948. The average egg counts obtained there- 
after were not interrupted by treatment; figure 1 
is continued until the animals were shipped to the 
yearling sales in the summer of 1949, The egg 
counts shown indicate that yearlings are not so 
susceptible to ascaris infections as sucklings and 
weanlings. The low counts obtained in April 
through July, 1949, can be considered a demon- 
stration of the development of an age immunity 
to infection. 


TREATMENT OF ASCARIS INFECTIONS IN 
FOALS IN 1949 


The progressive development of ascaris infec- 
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ASCARIASIS IN HORSES 


tions in the 1949 foals is shown in figure 2; ex- 


aminations again were made at weekly intervals. 
Dates of treatment are indicated. 

The average age of these foals when ascaris eggs 
were first passed was 12.7 weeks; their average age 
at first treatment was 20.7 weeks. The first treat- 


Fig. 2—Weekly average ascaris ogg counts in foals 
of 1949. 


ment on Sept. 9, 1949, preceded weaning by two 
weeks and the foals were handled in the manner 
described for sucklings in 1948. Second treatment 
was given on September 22, following weaning. 
Each treatment consisted of 5 to 6 drams of carbon 
bisulfide and the results of the two treatments are 
evident in figure 2. The drug was given by 
stomach tube. 

Two days before the sucklings received the first 
treatment, the average ascaris count was 617 eggs 
per gram of feces; one week later, the count had 
dropped to 566 eggs per gram, but by September 
21, the count had increased to 848 eggs per gram. 
After the second treatment on September 22, the 
average weekly counts progressively declined to a 
low of 43 eggs per gram on November 16. A 
rise and fall of average egg counts then occurred 
in early winter of 1949-1950 (fig. 2). 

As yearlings in 1950, the 10 animals in the sur- 
vey received two treatments with carbon bisulfide 
and the drug again was given with a stomach tube. 
The animals were drawn before treatment in a 
similar fashion to that described for the weanlings 
in 1948. Each animal received 6 drams of carbon 
bisulfide on Feb, 7, 1950, and again on March 27, 
1950. On February 1, the average ascaris egg 
count was 30 eggs per gram of feces; on February 
8, the count was 13 eggs per gram. Thereafter, 
from February 8 through May 5, only one average 
weekly count showed the yearlings passing ascaris 
eges (fig. 2). Actually, the treatment given on 


March 27 occurred when there was no evidence of 
ascaris infection (fig. 2). 


TREATMENT OF ASCARIS INFECTIONS IN 
FOALS IN 1950 


The progressive development of ascatis infec- 
tions in the 1950 foals is shown in figure 3; ex- 
aminations were made at weekly intervals. Dates 
of treatment are indicated. 

The average age of the 1950 foals when ascaris 
eggs were first passed was 12.1 weeks; their aver- 
age age at first treatment was 13.4 weeks. The 


C = Date of treatment with carbon bisulfide; X — no 
samples counted. 


Fig. 3—Weekly average ascaris egg counts in foals 
of 1950. 


first treatment with carbon bisulfide was given on 
June 30, 1950, and preceded weaning by nine 
weeks. This first treatment consisted of 4 to 6 
drams of carbon bisulfide administered with a 
stomach tube. The foals received a second and 
third treatment with carbon bisulfide on Aug. 10 
and 24, 1950. These two treatments consisted of 
5 to 6 drams given with a stomach tube. 

The average ascaris egg count on June 28 was 
774 eggs per gram of feces. Following treatment, 
the count declined to 114 eggs per gram on July 
5; to 30 eggs per gram on July 12; and to zero on 
July 19. On July 26, however, the average egg 
count was 1,974 eggs per gram. The high average 
count on July 26 again demonstrates the ineffec- 
tiveness of carbon bisulfide against immature 
ascaris. The double treatment on August 10 and 
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24 appeared to have removed the ascaris more 
successfully (fig. 3). 

The single treatment given the 10 yearlings in 
1951 consisted of 6 drams of carbon bisulfide. A 
stomach tube was used for this treatment and the 
animals were handled in the manner previously 
described. 


DISCUSSION 


The number of treatments with carbon 
bisulfide received by the three crops of 
foals discussed here, in general far exceeds 
numbers of treatments received by foals 
at most Thoroughbred nurseries in central 
Kentucky, even though ascaris infection ap- 
pears to be universal in young Thorough- 
breds. In a three-year period, more than 
300 foals have been examined from more 
than 20 farms. Each of these animals was 
infected by ascaris, when numbers of eggs 
eliminated were used as the measure of in- 
fection. 

Treatment and control of ascaris infec- 
tions are now mainly dependent upon car- 
bon bisulfide which is the drug of choice 
of all veterinarians in practice in this area. 
Ascaris infection apparently can be best 
controlled when it is recognized that foals 
constitute their own principal source of 
infection. When the first treatment is 
given to foals at an average age of 8 to 10 
weeks, massive spring infections and con- 
tamination of pastures and paddocks can 
be prevented. This is to say that treat- 
ment should be so timed as to remove as- 
caris as close to their sexual maturity as 
possible. In the three-year study at Ernst 
Farm, the average age of foals when as- 
caris infections first matured was 10, 12.7, 
and 12.1 weeks. 

The gradual improvement in control of 
ascaris infections in the Ernst Farm foals 
(fig. 1, 2, 3) doubtless is most largely de- 
rived from increased amounts of carbon 
bisulfide used in the individual treatments. 
In 1951, each foal at Elmendorf Farm will 
receive first treatment with carbon bisul- 
fide at 8 weeks of age; the dosage will be 
3 drams. The choice of this age for first 
treatment, é.e., the timing of the first treat- 
ment, is based on the results obtained at 
one farm (F) in the 1948-1949 parasite 
survey.® 

In the three preceding years at Ernst 
Farm (now Elmendorf Farm), the foals 
were drawn by milking out the mare, by 
removing the foal’s feed trough, and by 
keeping both the mare and foal in the stall 
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so that they could not graze. In 1951, the 
mares will remain on full feed. The foals 
will be muzzled about an hour before the 
carbon bisulfide is administered, and the 
muzzle will be taken off about an hour after 
administration. The mares will be milked 
out just before the muzzle is removed. In 
addition, the foals will not receive their 
usual grain ration for the feeding preced- 
ing administration of the drug. 

In general practice, foals 6 months and 
less of age receive 3 drams of carbon bisul- 
fide. Weanlings and yearlings receive 3 
to 4 drams, although the dosage is in- 
creased to 4 to 6 dramsg in the instance of 
good-sized animals. In general, these dos- 
ages appear too small] for effective action. 
Mares and older horses customarily receive 


drams. All treatment is dependent upon 


good physical condition of the individual 
animal. There is no universal agreement 
with respect to a period of starvation be- 
fore treatment. The tendency is away from 
starvation and some veterinarians prefer 
to treat animals on full feed. 

The failure of carbon bisulfide therapy 
to result in control of ascaris infection in 
central Kentucky is derived from a number 
of customs. Classically, foaling mares re- 
ceive carbon bisulfide twice a year. One 
treatment is given in late fall or early win- 
ter, after the first frost, to remove bots. 
The second treatment generally is given 
in mid to late summer and appears to be a 
gesture toward worm control. The first 
treatment does remove bots then present 
in the stomach, but failure to give a second 
treatment later in the winter allows those 
bot larvae not yet in the stomach in early 
winter to reach and remain in that organ 
undisturbed. Carbon bisulfide has small 
action against strongyles, mares rarely are 
infected with ascaris, and the usefulness of 
such therapy in mid to late summer is 
questionable. 

Classically, foals receive carbon bisulfide 
twice a year. The first treatment custom- 
arily is given at weaning and the second 
treatment a few months before yearling 
sales. Both of these treatments are abso- 
lutely unrelated to the seasonal development 
of ascaris infections in foals (fig. 1, 2, 3). 
At the majority of Thoroughbred farms, 
the decision for anthelmintic treatment is 
a function of management and time of 
treatment is selected for convenience in 
the farm routine. The complete absorption 
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in foaling and breeding in spring and 
preparation of yearlings for sales in sum- 
mer and fall apparently has resulted in 
neglect of anthelmintic treatment for suck- 
lings. Treatment of weanlings is undertaken 
more readily by management because ac- 
tivities at breeding farms are considerably 
reduced by late summer and early fall. 


SUMMARY 


Data have been presented to illustrate 
the use of carbon bisulfide in the treatment 
of ascariasis in Thoroughbreds in central 
Kentucky. A method of timed treatment 
for better control of infections is suggested 
which is based on greater amounts of the 
drug and directed at the source of infec- 
tion. Source of infection for foals is con- 
current infection in the same animals and 
in the immediately preceding generation. 
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Author Disappointed with Reaction to 
His Findings in Dysentery in Dogs 


AN OPEN LETTER TO THE 
VETERINARY PROFESSION : 


Some time ago I published a series of re- 
ports on dysentery in dogs,'.*.* incrimi- 
nating a group of about ten bacteria, 
spirochetes, and protozoa. This work was 
started because the historical concept of 
the disease could not be reconciled with the 
clinical appearance, and the accepted meth- 
ods of treatment were less than satisfac- 
tory. As the techniques were developed, a 
variety of symptoms were found associated 
with the presence of these organisms in the 
intestinal tract, and clinical improvement 


could be effected by specific treatment 
aimed at eliminating those organisms from 
the feces. The chronicity and obscurity of 
the symptoms made this a difficult complex 
to understand, but the universality and the 
incidence of infection made it an important 
factor to be considered in both the treat- 
ment of dogs and in controlled experiments 
with dogs. 

Having developed a satisfactory explana- 
tion for, and method of, handling a serious 
and common problem, I published my find- 
ings with the belief that others would have 
perceived the problem, be equally dis- 
satisfied with the standard methods of con- 
trol, and would receive my observations 
with interest, testing them to discover 
whether there was merit in my findings. 
Instead, they have been met by complete 
indifference so far as can be determined 
from reading the veterinary literature. 
Gorham,® reporting a survey of dogs for 
salmonellosis, reports that he finds Proteus 
species (one of the group that I consider 
pathogenic) so frequently and in cases 
without obvious intestinal disturbance that 
they must be normal intestinal inhabitants. 
This makes about as much sense as saying 
that microfilaria are normal inhabitants of 
the circulating blood stream of dogs in cer- 
tain areas of the South, since they can be 
found in a large percentage of cases with- 
out obvious cardiac disease. Such a report 
as Gorham’s serves to discredit my work 
without answering it and is unworthy of 2 
careful scientist. 

In every report, I have stressed the 
clinical nature of my findings and I have 
mentioned frequently that facilities are not 
available for controlled laboratory studies. 
Before opinions can be accepted as valid, a 
worker must either apply the methods I 
have used clinically or conduct a fully con- 
trolled experiment. Such studies are very 
much indicated and any institution pretend- 
ing to investigate dog diseases should at 
least seriously consider this problem. 

The diagnosis and specific treatment of 
intestinal infections has revolutionized my 
practice, giving me results that were im- 
possible previously. Critical examination 
of the results during the past four years 
has convinced me that this is the most im- 
portant single factor in successful treat- 
ment of dogs. 

With a little effort, others could apply the 
same methods and obtain equal results. I 
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will be happy to make my experience avail- 
able to anyone interested in studying the 
subject—John E. Craige, V.M.D., P.O. Box 
1187, Seaside, Calif. 
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A Technique of Endometrial 
Biopsy in the Bovine Animal 


J. G. MILLER, D.V.M., M.S. 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


The purpose of this paper is to report on 
a project to develop a technique of endo- 
metrial biopsy in the bovine animal. It 
was felt that such a technique, if practical, 
would be of value in obtaining information 
as to the status of the bovine endometrium 


Fig. |—Biopsy instrument assembled. 


in the living animal. Such information 
would be especially useful in research stud- 
ies on the physiology, and later on the 
pathology, of the reproductive tract. Ex- 
tensive use and adaptation of the endo- 
metrial biopsy has been made in human 
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medicine, both for experimental and diag- 
nostic use, but the author has been unable 
to find any reports in the literature on the 
use of the endometrial biopsy in veterinary 
research. However, a personal communica- 
tion from Briss in Holland to Dr. Roberts 
cites a modified Hugs teat tumor extractor 
as possibly a practical endometrial biopsy 
instrument. 


Fig. 2—Biopsy instrument disassembled. 


Equipment .—tThe biopsy instrument, 
which was designed by Dr. Stephen Roberts 
of the New York State Veterinary College, 
consisted of two brass tubes, one fitting 
inside the other (fig. 1). The outer tube 
had a guard at its proximal end and a win- 
dow in its wall near the distal end and was 
threaded to receive a cap (fig. 2). This cap 
was machined to conform with the tube and 
was made with a blunt end in order to 
avoid injuring the endometrium. The proxi- 
mal end of the inner tube was fitted with 
an adapter for a syringe and the distal end 
was sharpened. When the second tube was 
inserted into the first, its length was suffi- 
cient to pass the window in the wall of the 
outer tube, but not sufficient to reach the 
cap. 

Dimensions of the biopsy instrument 
Over-all len of instrument__..46 cm. 
Diameter of outer tube... 6 mm. 
Diameter of ianer tube... 5 mm. 
Window in outer tube....._.6 x 5 mm. 

Procedure.—The method used to obtain a 
biopsy was identical to that of the intro- 
duction of an insemination pipette into the 
uterus by the cervical-fixation technique. 
The biopsies were usually attempted during 
estrus when the cervix was relaxed. In 
older multiparous cows and some heifers, a 
biopsy may be taken at any stage of the 
estrous cycle. 

The instrument, with the second tube 
withdrawn proximal to the window, was in- 
troduced into the uterus. A 40-cc. hypo- 
dermic syringe was attached by means of a 


the internal os cervix. 
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6-in. rubber tube to the adapter of the 
second tube and suction was exerted to pull 
the endometrium through the window of 


Fig. 3—Biopsy of a normal endometrium, showing 
detail available with a biopsy. The central dark areas 
in the lumina are portions of glandular epithelium 

sucked in by the biopsy feckuleni x 155. 


the first tube. This process was aided by 
pressure exerted on the uterus, per rectum, 
so that the endometrium was held against 
the window of the outer tube. The second 
tube was then inserted to its full length, 
and as it passed the window in the outer 
. tube, the sharpened distal end removed the 

protruding endometrium depositing it in 

the cap. When the instrument was re- 

moved, the cap was unscrewed and the bi- 
. opsy deposited in the fixative. The site of 
the biopsy was usually 2 to 3 in. from the 
cervix. No injuries or hemorrhages were 
encountered through the use of this instru- 


ment during the course of the project in 
more than 40 operations. 

Fization.—Bouin’s fixative was used for 
the biopsies. Satisfactory fixation was ac- 
complished in eighteen hours; longer fixa- 
tion made the tissue too hard for easy sec- 
tioning. Following the fixation the biopsies 
were washed for seventy-two hours in fre- 
quent changes of 70 per cent alcohol. 

Sectioning.—All biopsy material was sec- 
tioned at a thickness of 5 ». The small size 
of the specimens posed a problem for the 
direction of sectioning; the biopsy should 
be sectioned perpendicularly to the surface 
of the endometrium. 

Histological Characteristics of the Ende- 
metrial Biopsies ——The endometrial biopsy 


Fig. 4—A Section of the endometrium showing basal 
vacuolation of the epithelium. x 736. 


was approximately 1.4 mm. in depth and, 
therefore, only showed the tubular portions 
of the endometrial glands. The biopsies 
included both caruncular and intercaruncu- 
lar areas of the endometrium. The endo- 
metrial epithelium was sometimes denuded 
in the biopsy or displaced by sectioning. 
The shape and the position of the nuclei 
in the epithelial cells and the endometrial 
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glands (see fig. 3) were well shown in some 
of the sections; however, there was an 
artifact present in the latter. This was an 
invagination of the glandular epithelium 
which resulted in a castlike mass of cells in 
the gland lumina (fig. 4). Varying degrees 
of interstitial edema were also observed in 
these sections. 

Conclusions—This procedure appears to 
have a definite place in experimental work. 
Through its use, biopsies of the superficial 
portions of the endometrium are now 
readily available. The structural relation- 
ships of the endometrium are retained in 
these sections. 

The future of endometrial biopsies in the 
bovine animal will depend on the value of 
the biopsies in experimental work. 


Barn Ventilation 

A well-ventilated barn is conducive to 
healthy livestock. 

Although 2 cubic feet of air a minute is 
all that is required by a cow for actual 
respiration, 60 cubic feet of air a minute is 
normally required to keep a barn reason- 
ably free from objectionable odors. More- 
over, during relatively mild weather, as 
much as 150 cubic feet of air per cow may 
be needed to remove excessive moisture 
from a dairy barn.—Canad. J. Comp. Med. 
and Vet. Sci., Aug., 1951:185. 


Subcutaneous Granuloma or Skin 
Tuberculosis of Cattle 


This disease presents. a similarity to 
human leprosy, especially as regards ex- 
perimental transmission, cultivation of the 
microérganism, and specific and group 
sensitization to mycobacterial proteins. It 
is a chronic granulomatous disease, charac- 
terized by cutaneous infiltration and subcu- 
taneous nodules most often located on the 
lower leg. The condition has achieved a 
state of prominence in veterinary medicine 
because reactions to tuberculin occur in 
animals in the absence of gross evidence of 
systemic tuberculosis, but in the presence 
of skin lesions which resemble tuberculosis. 

Only a few workers have succeeded in 
cultivating acid-fast organisms from these 
lesions—failure being the result in most 
experiments and by most workers. How- 
ever, it is indicated that the subcutaneous 


tuberculoid lesion of cattle is a clinical 
entity and should be classed with the infec- 
tious granulomas. Such classification is 
justified by the general uniformity of clin- 
ical and pathologic descriptions of the con- 
dition. 

There is a lack of correlation between 
occurrence of the disease and the prevalence 
of tuberculosis in the herds, but cattle with 
the tuberculoid lesion tend to develop a 
positive reaction, often atypical, to avian 
or mammalian tuberculin or to both. 

Further study of the condition is in order 
and should make additional contributions 
to our knowledge of mycobacterial infec- 
tions—Leprosy Briefs, 1, Aug. and Sept., 
1950; 32-37. 


Resazurin Reduction in Freshly Drawn 
Mastitic-like Milk 

If the resazurin test can be established 
as a valuable field test for the detection of 
mastitis, those working on the control of 
this disease will have a rapid means of 
examination of the individual quarters. 

The object of this study was to establish 
the degree of correlation existing between 
resazurin reduction in freshly drawn quar- 
ter samples of milk and tests which have 
already been accepted for the detection of 
mastitis. 

The correlation of resazurin reduction in 
freshly drawn quarter samples of mastitic- 
like milk with the confirmative test used is 
highly significant. 

The resazurin test, using the dry vial 
modification when supervised by a compe- 
tent veterinarian, can be used to advantage 
on the farm as a screening test for masti- 
tis —J. Milk and Food Tech., 14, Jan.-Feb. 
1951: 27-30. 


Siliceous Renal Caleuli in Cattle-——The 
urinary calculi most often found in cattle 
are reported to consist of calcium or calcium 
and magnesium salts of carbonic or phos- 
phoric acid. Among the other types of 
calculi found in cattle, silicate caleuli occur 
in acid urines. Siliceous calculi apparently 
occur also in cattle in Eastern Europe, be- 
cause the studies of silica in blood serum 
are stated to have been done in connection 
with studies on calculus formation. 

In sheep, siliceous calculi have been re- 
ported more often than in cattle—Austral. 
Vet. J., 27, March, 1951: 68-69. 
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Dermatitis and Eczema of Small and Large Animals 


FRANTISEK KRAL, M.V.D., M.D.V. (h.c.) 


SKIN DISEASES result from many etiological 
factors. Some of these may act directly 
upon the skin itself, or indirectly via the 
blood, lymph, or nervous system sometimes 
resulting from various internal disorders. 
Therefore, the examination of the skin, 
coat, and subcutaneous tissue is of a great 
importance, not only for the diagnosis of 
the skin disease itself, but also as a source 
of valuable information leading to the more 
specific diagnosis of numerous internal dis- 
orders. 

In a very real sense, the skin may be said 
to be a mirror of the general health of the 
animal, because it may reflect various 
changes associated with pathology of many 
other organs. Therefore, the investigation 
of the skin should not be limited to its 
functioning and its lesions, but the entire 
organism must be examined with regard to 
its immediate or eventual close connection 
with the disorder revealed in the integu- 
ment. 

In examining the etiology of skin dis- 
eases, the factors may be classified under 
two main headings. They are predisposing 
causes and exciting causes. The predis- 
posing causes are associated with the age, 
sex, breed, heredity, season, nutrition, and 
the environment and use of animals. Some 
skin diseases develop only at a certain age 
or in only one of the sexes. Other disorders 
may occur at any time and with no limita- 
tion to sex. Some dermatoses occur only 
during the summer, like summer mange in 
horses; others are related closely to the use 
of animals, such as diseases of fungous 
origin in hunting dogs. Hereditary factors 
often have a predisposing influence in ecze- 
matous skin changes. Diet, endocrine im- 
balance, and especially allergic phenomena 
may play an essential part in the appear- 
ance of various cutaneous manifestations. 
Some animals, particularly carnivorous spe- 
cies such as dogs and cats, have been con- 
sidered as especially susceptible to derma- 
toses because of diet. Recent research, 
however, reveals that a similar relationship 
exists between dietary deficiency or nutri- 
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tional intoxication to skin disorders in 
herbivorous animals, particularly in cattle. 

Exciting causes may be external, internal, 
or both. They include trauma, extreme 
temperature changes, chemicals, irradia- 
tion, and various parasitic and pathogenic 
microérganisms. 

From the foregoing, it is apparent that 
numerous factors may operate to produce 
skin disorders. They may act independent- 
ly or in many combinations. This accounts 
for the great variety and complexity of 
dermatological disturbances. When one 
considers the many variables which must be 
taken into account, it is not surprising that 
diagnosis, prognosis, and treatment of 
various skin diseases are difficult and at- 
tention to every detail is indispensable for 
success. 

The classification of skin diseases may 
be approached from several] standpoints. 
This paper discusses one small part only, 
namely, skin inflammations and eczema. 

Skin Inflammations.—Skin inflamma- 
tions are similar to those of any other 
organ. They represent a reaction in the 
form of specific cutaneous changes to some 
harmful agent which is acting at a specific 
point. Skin inflammation is a type of 
defense or repair mechanism of the skin or 
as a secondary manifestation. With regard 
to the pathological anatomy, the skin must 
show some degenerative or even necrotic 
change which produces a healing reaction 
in the form of a dermatitis. This reaction 
is characterized by hyperemia, inflamma- 
tory exudation, inflammatory infiltration, 
and sometimes itching or pain. Cutaneous 
inflammation involves mainly the deeper 
skin layers. The three fundamental mani- 
festations of dermatitis—hyperemia, exu- 
dation, and infiltration—are not present to 
the same degree in every case. Sometimes, 
hyperemia and exudation predominate, indi- 
cating that the inflammation is of a rapid, 
acute character. At other times, there may 
be excessive infiltration, indicative of a 
protracted, chronic dermatitis. The chronic 
and acute inflammations represent the ex- 
treme of types. There are of course many 
various combinations in quantity and quali- 
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ty of inflammatory symptoms. In acute 
dermatitis, for example, different kinds of 
exudation may be observed: serous, sero- 
fibrinous, or even cellular accompanied with 
all the symptoms of purulent dermatitis. 


Fig. |—Microgenic dermatitis. 


Simple dermatitis differs from eczema 


in the character of the skin changes. Con- 
trary to the belief of some authors, the 
differences are not merely ones of degree. 
In dermatitis, the pathological process is 
confined mainly to the cutis vera with 
epidermal changes of secondary origin. 
Eczema, on the other hand, is characterized 
by local skin lesions which are mostly 
limited to the superficial skin layers. 

The causes of acute skin inflammation 
may be classified into several categories: 
artificial, microgenic, and neurogenic. 

When the harmful agent is operating to 
a limited degree, the skin reacts only by 
an increase in the activity of its component 
tissues, producing merely a hyperemia. This 
slight cutaneous irritation may, therefore, 
be designated as a pre-inflammatory stage. 
A clinically recognizable inflammation de- 
velops when there is actual damage of the 
skin tissue. 

The lowest degree of acute dermatitis is 
characterized by redness and thickening of 
the skin, and is called erythematous derma- 
titis. The intermediate degree is character- 
ized by small vesicles and is termed 
vesiculous dermatitis; or there develop large 
blisters, termed bullous dermatitis. The 


highest degree of an acute skin inflamma- 
tion is characterized by superficial or 
deeper necrosis of the skin tissue and is 
designated as escharotic dermatitis. Some 
cutaneous damage may result in suppura- 
tive inflammation, characterized by the 
formation of superficial or deeper pustules. 

The. agents producing artificial skin 
damage are mainly: traumatic, caloric, 
actinic, electrical, and chemical. Traumatic 
dermatitis develops in various irritative 
mediums, or after pressure, licking, or other 
injuries to the skin. 

Caloric dermatitis is caused by excessive- 
ly high temperature, termed as dermatitis 
due to burns, or by excessively low temper- 
ature, as dermatitis due to frostbites. 

Actinic dermatitis is induced by various 
kinds of irradiation. It develops as solar 
dermatitis after direct exposure to the sun, 
or after overexposure to a quartz lamp, 
x-ray, radium, atomic, or other radiations. 
The symptoms may be classified according 
to degree of severity: first, second, third, 
or fourth degree. 

Toxic dermatitis develops when the 
causitive agents are vegetable, mineral, and 
particularly chemical irritants. 

Microgenic skin inflammations are caused 
by the entry into the skin tissues of various 
microérganisms, such as viruses, bacteria, 
fungi, and protozoa (fig. 1). These organ- 
isms may penetrate the skin from the out- 
side through the damaged skin, or by way 
of the hair follicles, or the ducts of the 
sweat or the sebaceous glands, or from 
within the organism by the blood or lymph 
stream. Many different kinds of micro- 
organisms can be found on the surface of 
the sound skin, sometimes even in pure 
culture without any pathogenic significance. 

Microgenic skin inflammations include 
first of all microbial inflammations in 
which the cutaneous change is the major 
bodily symptom and are called infectious 
dermatoses. There are, however, many 
general infectious diseases during which 
the pathological changes involve the skin 
as well. These are termed infectious ex- 
anthematous diseases. Neurogenic skin 
inflammations, or dermatitis of neurogenic 
origin, have been studied very little in 
veterinary dermatology. Certain findings 
which have been made in human beings 
almost certainly might be applied to ani- 
mals. So for instance “neurogenic herpes,” 
also called “virus herpes” in man, seems 
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to have its counterpart in domestic animals. 
This question remains open for further re- 


The course of an acute dermatitis is in 
comparison with the course of an acute 
eczema always of a shorter duration, and 
its prognosis is more favorable than in 
eczematous disorders. 

Chronic inflammations of the skin are 
caused by the same agents as the acute 
dermatitis, but from the pathological stand- 
point in chronic dermatitis, inflammatory 
infiltration predominates and exudation 
never attains the degree found in acute 
dermatitis. The skin is consequently rough- 
er, has a tougher consistency, a more dry 
squamous-crustous character; its elasticity 
is greatly lessened; the process is of long 
duration, and in some cases hypertrophy of 
the skin may develop. The prognosis is 
naturally less favorable. 

The treatment of an acute dermatitis, 
particularly when larger skin areas are 
involved, requires not only the selection of 
the most appropriate external medication, 
respecting the character of the skin lesions, 
but it should be supported by internal treat- 
- ment intended to increase the resistance of 
the affected animal. As external treatment 
progresses, it usually is necessary at dif- 
ferent stages to change the concentration 
or even the preparation itself. In particu- 
larly sensitive animals, especially if there 
is excessive itching, the anesthetic oint- 
ments or sedative preparations or protective 
devices to avoid scratching should be applied 
as one of the most important parts of 
treatment. 

The basic principle of treating chronic 
dermatitis is to attempt to direct it into 
an acute condition. Medication is chosen, 
therefore, which is able to increase the 
dilatation of the blood vessels, stimulating 
hyperemia and increased serous and leuco- 
cytic exudation. For that purpose are 
recommended not only effective chemical 
preparations but, especially, irradiation 
with quartz lamp and x-rays. 

Eczema.—It is difficult to formulate a 
clear definition for eczema. A state of 
uncertainty and disagreement exists among 
authorities in both human and veterinary 
medicine. Often eczema is said to be a 
dermatosis or dermatitis of unknown origin. 
No satisfactory definition could be arrived 
at during the recent international congress 
of dermatologists. Hutyra, Marek, and 


Manninger' use the term eczema to describe 
a distinct. form of inflammation of the 
skin somewhat resembling catarrh of the 
mucous membranes, as a mild inflammatory 
reaction in the papillary and superficial 
layer of the corium. Bonjour and Rachew- 
sky? are cited as representatives of a group 
which propose the theory that eczema is 
intimately related to vasomotor tension 
exerted upon both the skin and glandular 
system. 

Scharp and Slanetz® present a number o” 
factors which may contribute to the develop- 
ment of eczema, particularly a deficiency 
producing imbalance in metabolism. 

Samberger,*‘ human dermatologist, called 
attention to disturbances in the lymphatic 
secretion and circulation as essential fac- 
tors. He considers eczema to be a combined 
product of a superficial skin inflammation 
and a permanent hyperproduction of lymph 
in the papillary skin region. 

Highman® considers eczema an exudative 
cutaneous inflammation brought about when 
pathogenic agents precipitate a morbid 
response in predisposed skin tissue. It 
never occurs as an external disease alone. 
It is always associated with an internal 
disorder. Therefore, to distinguish ecze- 
matous skin lesions, it is necessary to be a 
good internist in dermatology. 

Having given due consideration to other 
opinions regarding the origin of an eczema, 
I will now express my ideas based upon 
clinical experience. I believe that eczema 
is a superficial skin inflammation which 
may be produced by various external 
irritations, but it always involves a special 
local or general predisposition either of the 
whole skin, or of a certain skin organ only, 
such as the sebaceous glands. Any kind 
of eczema, therefore, is a dermatitis, but 
not every dermatitis is an eczema. In 
animals lacking any internal eczematous 
disposition, only dermatitis can be induced 
by external irritation, and such a dermatitis 
clears up within a shorter time. In animals 
having a special predisposition, on the 
other hand, an eczema will be produced by 
the same or lesser irritation, or sometimes 
without any irritation. This eczematous 
skin change is, however, of longer duration, 
obstinate for treatment, and the lesions are 
as a rule symmetrical in their distribution. 
Eczema presents a complex problem because 
it involves a complete and fundamental in- 
ternal imbalance of the animal. 
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Eezematous skin changes are often as- 
sociated with various digestive disorders, 
particularly during chronic catarrhal in- 
flammations of the intestinal mucous 


Fig. 2— “Back eczema” developed during chronic 
interstitial nephritis. 


membranes, and during poisoning by faulty 
metabolic products elaborated within the 
body, the so-called ‘“‘auto-intoxication.” 
Many chronic pathological changes of 
various internal organs develop accompany- 
ing eczematous skin eruptions localized on 
special parts of the body surface. For in- 
stance, during the chronic interstitial 
nephritis in dogs (fig. 2), eczematous 
changes appear most frequently in the 
lumbar and sacral region. During the 
chronic interstitial hepatitis, eczematous 
dermatoses have found symmetrically 
distributed on both sides of the neck, 


Fig. 3—Squamous eczema caused by protein de- 
ficiency. 
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shoulder, and the trunk, particularly in 
horses, cattle, and dogs. Eczematous skin 
lesions have appeared in many species of 
animals suffering from deficiency of pro- 
teins, vitamins, hormones, and various 
metabolic disorders. Deficiencies of protein 
have been seen especially in young cattle 
in connection with a chronic squamous- 
crustous eczema in the neck region (fig. 
3). Vitamin deficiency, producing eczema, 
has been found as an etiological factor in 
cattle, especially calves, also in pigs and 
dogs. The skin condition was relieved by 
administration of ascorbic acid, vitamin A, 
vitamin D, or biotin, previously termed 
vitamin H. 

Canine eczema commonly develops from 
hormonal imbalance. It may occur in both 
male and female. In the male, eczematous 
dermatoses have been observed in connec- 
tion with insufficiently developed testicles, 
in connection with carcinoma of testicles 
and in prostate disorders. Such cases have 
been treated successfully with testosterone. 
On the other hand, eczema may occur in 
animals with hyperproduction of sexual 
hormones. In such instances, castration 
has been the most effective treatment. 

Hormonal imbalance occurs more often 
in female than in male dogs. Nilson* ob- 
served 150 bitches in which the eczematous 
skin lesions developed in certain phases of 
the sexual cycle. They could be divided 
into five groups: (1) dermatoses appearing 
in young bitches before their first estrus, 
(2) dermatoses arising during the period 
of heat, (3) dermatoses appearing at par- 
turition, (4) dermatoses arising concurrent- 
ly with pseudopregnancy, and (5) derma- 
toses appearing with visible disturbances of 
estrous cycle, which were the most frequent. 
In all cases, a low secretion of estrogen was 
established except where the dermatoses 
appeared in connection with pseudopreg- 
nancy. 

I have observed cases of eczema in bitches 
after spaying and also in the course of a 
chronic metritis. 

Allergy is one of the most frequent inter- 
nal factors in the development of various 
types of eczema. Animal allergy is 
relatively common. During the past years, 
many puzzling disease syndromes, particu- 
larly skin disorders, have been wholly or 
partly explained on the basis of allergic 
hypersensitivity. Many types of eczema 
have been established and artificially pro- 
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duced as allergy, not only by various feeds 
but also by internal parasites, drugs, pro- 
teins, serums, vaccines, and many other 
substances. 


Fig. 4—Bacterial allergy in swine erysipelas. 


Atopic allergy may also be produced in 
animals by various plants, external para- 
sites, externally applied chemicals, and 
other irritative agents. I have observed 
several cases of atopic allergy in dogs, 
produced by contact sensitivity to vaseline 
(petrolatum, paraffinum liquidum) which 
has been used as a vehicle in various oint- 
ments. Similar allergic constituents of 
lanolin have been described by Sulzberger 
and Lazar?’ in human beings. External 
parasites, such as fleas, lice, and ticks, 
often produce allergic dermatoses in dogs 
and cattle. 

A physical allergy in animals is produced 
by light in the form of-the so-called photo- 
sensitization. 

Fungous allergy has etiological signifi- 
eance in trichophytosis; protozoan allergy 
occurs especially in dogs suffering from 
leptospirosis and leishmaniasis; bacterial 
allergy is well known in swine erysipelas, 
tuberculosis, and glanders (fig. 4). Virus 
allergy must be considered in connection 
with several virus diseases, such as pox, 


> fibroma molluscum, equine infectious ane- 
mia, canine distemper, hog cholera, and 

many others. 
Heredity is another factor in the develop- 
- ment of eczematous skin lesions. This has 


been noted particularly in dogs, horses, and 
cattle. In horses the so-called “summer 
mange” has been considered by many prac- 


titioners as being of hereditary origin, and 
French veterinarians recommend not to use 
such animals for breeding. 

All these predisposing and etiological 
causes of eczema may act either independ- 
ently without any noticeable external irri- 
tation, or they make it possible for very 
slight external influence to induce such 
cutaneous lesions. Particularly filthy and 
moist condition of the skin, repeated bath- 
ing with irritating soaps or other bath 
preparations, flea bites, scratching, and 
friction between sweating skin surfaces 
often lead to eczematous skin changes. The 
clinical picture of eczemas is variable, but 
they always take the form of a superficial 


Fig. 5—Dietary eczema in cattle (food rash). 


skin inflammation, which as a rule is dis- 
tributed symmetrically over the body sur- 
face. The primary and secondary skin 
lesions may occur in numerous combinations 
from erythematous, papulous, vesiculous, 
bullous, weeping, pustulous, squamous, and 
crustous lesions. In acute eczema, hyper- 
emia and exudation prevail over infiltration. 
In chronic eczema, infiltration and 
squamous-crustous character predominate. 

Different species of animals show certain 
specific variations in the clinical appear- 
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ance of eczema not only in the character, 
but also in the location and duration of the 
skin lesions. In horses, the most common 
is the chronic squamous-crustous eczema, 
termed “summer mange,” and the moist 
eczema in the fetlock region called 
“scratches” or “eczematous greasy heel.” 


A special type of an equine eczema is the 
“seborrheic eczema” characterized by hyper- 
production of sebum (fig. 6). 

In cattle, various types of eczema have 
been found especially among animals which 
are malnourished, neglected, or kept in 
excessively damp quarters. The eczema 
occurs mainly on the limbs, neck, root of 
the tail, between the hind legs, on the udder, 
and between the digits (fig. 5). In calves, 
the eczematous skin lesions are mostly 
characterized by scale formation around the 
ears and poll spreading over the neck and 
back to the base of the tail. In recent years, 
many cases of eczematous, squamous-crus- 
tous hyperkeratosis have been observed in 
cattle. Whether the special skin change 
in cattle called ‘‘x-disease” should be con- 
sidered to be eczematous hyperkeratosis, is 
a matter for further research. 

‘In sheep, a special type of chronic 
squamous eczema develops as a sequel to 


chronic diseases such as distomatosis and 
strongylosis. Moist eczema in sheep called 
“fat scab” or “acute weeping eczema” 
develops mainly in the neck, head, shoulder, 
back, and sometimes between the digits. 

In goats, seborrheic eczema hag been 
reported often (fig. 7). 


Fig. 6—Seborrheic ec- 
zema in a horse. 


In pigs, the eczematous dermatoses devel- 
op under conditions of malnutrition and 
poor care, particularly in young pigs. They 
are found on the lower part of the abdomen, 
on the medial thighs, sometimes on the face, 
and around the eyes. 

Eczemas are an important skin disease in 
dogs. All of the eczemas caused mainly 
by internal disorders are characterized by 
a symmetrical localization and usually are 
found on a special] cutaneous area. Acute 
eczema in dogs may occur as eczema ru- 
brum, papulosum, vesiculosum, pustulosum, 
madidans, and squamo-crustosum. It may 
appear either singly or in different se- 
quences and combinations. Chronic eczema 
in dogs is characterized by considerable 
thickening of the skin, which is dry and 
forms large folds with deep clefts covered 
with scales and crusts. The coat is thin 
because of atrophy of the hair follicles. 
Special localized eczemas in dogs usually 
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develop on the dorsum of the nose, around 
the eyes, in the lumbar region, or on the 
limbs. Eczematous squamous-crustous skin 
lesions localized around the base of the 


Fig. 7—Seborrheic eczema in a goat. 


tail, anus, vagina, between the hind legs, 
on the scrotum and on the posterior lower 
part of the abdomen are usually closely 
associated with hormonal disorders, in- 
volving the gonads, adrenal glands, or 
hypophysis (fig. 8, 9). A special type of 
canine eczema called interdigital eczema 
often appears on the skin between the 
digits. 

Eczematous skin lesions also occur in 
cats, furbearing and wild animals, and like- 
wise among laboratory animals: rats, mice, 
guinea pigs, and hamsters. 

Treatment.—Bearing in mind the inter- 
nal and external origin of eczema, it is 
necessary to provide both internal and ex- 
ternal treatment. Frequently a change of 
diet is a significant therapeutic measure. 
Many practitioners recommend feeding of 
fresh spleen and liver for diatetic treat- 
ment of eczemas in dogs. 

For the internal treatment, oral, sub- 
cutaneous, or intravenous application of 
calcium, arsenical, and iodine preparations 
have been used. Vitamins, particularly 
vitamins A,B,D, and biotin, have proved 
helpful in many cases. It is important to 
avoid the influence of antivitamins. 

In recent years, good results have been 
achieved in eczemas resulting from hormon- 
al disorder with the application of hor- 
mones. The choice of the needed hormone 
depends upon the character of the hormonal 
imbalance. In eczemag which result from 
a deficiency, the hormones of the same sex 
should be administered. In cases of an 


increased hormonal production, either the 
opposite hormone should be applied or the 
animal should be spayed or castrated. Also, 
hypophyseal hormone, hormone of the 
adrenal cortex (corticosterone) has been 
reported as an effective treatment. 

The basic internal treatment of allergic 
dermatoses in animals requires elimination 
of the cause and immunization with extract 
of the offending proteins. When histamines 
or histamine-like substances are considered 
as primarily responsible for allergic skin 
lesions, antihistamines might be applied. 
Epinephrine, which oftem essentially re- 
lieves the symptoms of pruritic allergy, is 
considered to be an antihistamine. 

In treatment of toxic eezemas good re- 
sults have been recorded with intravenous 
injections of sodium thiosulfate. 

Stimulation of the reticulo-endothelial 
system and the adrenal cortex by adminis- 
tration of nonspecific proteins, particular- 
ly autohemotherapy, has been employed in 
acute and chronic eczemag especially when 
associated with an intense itching: _Some- 
times systemic antipruritics and sedatives 
may be administered. 

The. local treatment of any type of 
eczema requires the preparation of the 
affected area by cleaning in order to per- 
mit proper contact of medication with the 
diseased skin surface. 

The choice and application of any local 
treatment for eczema should respect one 
important general principal of dermother- 


Fig. 8—Squamous-crustous eczema in a dog caused 
by hormonal imbalance. 
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apy. This specifies that each type of skin 
lesion demands a special choice of the proper 
preparation. The use of nostrums recom- 
mended for any kind of eczema are not uni- 


Fig. 9—The same dog as in figure 8 after three 
months hormonal treatment. 


versally effective. It may be necessary, for 
example, to use a different treatment on the 
moist part of an affected skin area than is 
used in the dry part of the same affected 
area. There must likewise be taken into 
consideration the different skin qualities 
depending upon the body region and the 
species of the animal. The continuous use 
of a given preparation on the same skin 
area for a long time is not advisable. On 
the contrary, there should be change in 
treatment to correspond with alterations 
appearing in the development of cutaneous 
lesions. Nowadays, many nostrums are 
being advertised, some of which have com- 
plex formulas. Often simple and time- 
tested preparations are more effective. 
Sometimes the condition may be made worse 
by excessive medication. 

Eczematous Disorders of the External 
Ear Canal.—These disorders are commonly 
called otitis externa. Some practitioners 
have made no particular differentiation be- 
tween an otitis which is an eczema, and one 
which is a dermatitis. The etiology of 
these dermatoses shows a great variety. 


The real dermatitis of the external ear 
canal is produced by an external irritation 
as it is seen in any other kind of a simple 
skin inflammation. Eczematous otitis al- 
ways has an internal etiological factor, and 
is usually found symmetrically in both ears. 
Finally, there must be considered various 
infectious diseases which frequently show 
an association with external otitis, par- 
ticularly as a typical complication of ex- 
anthematous distemper (fig. 10). 

Local skin changes of the external ear 
and external auditory meatus may be 
divided in several groups. The mildest 
form is the erythematous, squamous otitis. 
Higher degree is represented by erythe- 
matous-ceruminous otitis which is often 
associated with an excessive secretion pro- 
ducing otorrhea. The third type is the 
squamo-crustous otitis, during which the 
developing of crusts predominates. Pustu- 
lous otitis occurs often in both ears simul- 
taneously with pustulous eruptions in the 
inguinal region during the exanthematous 
form of canine distemper. 

Ulcerous otitis represents an advanced 
form of otitis. This form is usually of a 
long duration and heals relatively slowly. 

Chronic hyperplastic otitis is marked by 
an overwhelming prevalence of diffuse 
sclerosis and verrucous granulations, with 
induration of the meatus wall. The meatus 
itself becomes narrow and sometimes is 
blocked completely. 

During the development of the described 
types of otitis, various secondary changes 
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and complications may appear. They are 
produced by scratching or by secondary 
infections. Examples are hematoma of the 
ear, ulcer formation on the tip of the ear, 
or serious dermatosis of the surrounding 
skin. The complication of perforation of 
the tympanic membrane with resulting 
otitis media is comparatively rare. 

The course and prognosis of an external 
otitis depend on many factors. Chronic 
eczematous otitis in long-haired dogs with 
pendulous ears usually has less favorable 
prognosis, especially when the auditory 
meatus has become narrow. Prognostical 
consideration must also be given to the 
possibility of complication and relapse. 

The treatment of canine otitis is one of 
the most frequently encountered tasks of 
small animal practitioners. An otitis which 
is simple dermatitis requires only local 
treatment. When the ear skin changes 
are eczematous in origin, there must also 
be systemic treatment. For either kind of 
disorder, it is not advisable to use the same 
treatment throughout its entire course. On 
the contrary, the medication should change 
in conformance with the type of otitis and 
the response of the affected skin area. The 
internal and local treatment of the otitis 
generally corresponds to that of dermatitis 
or eczema found elsewhere on the body. In 
chronic hyperplastic otitis, when the ear 
canal has been very narrowed, a surgical 
procedure of enlarging of the ear canal per- 
mits more satisfactory treatment. 
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Blastomycosis in a Dog.—What appears 
to be the eighth naturally occurring case of 
pulmonary blastomycosis in the dog is re- 
ported in the North American Veterinarian 


(Aug., 1951: 555-558). Blastomycosis has 
been known as a distinct disease since 1894. 


Experimental Anastomoses of the 
Pancreatic Duct 

The larger pancreatic duct in 65 dogs 
was divided and implanted into the duode- 
num by several different methods (Ann. 
Surg., 132, 1950). In one group, the end 
of the divided duct was carefully sutured 
with No. 0000 silk sutures to the mucosa 
and submucosa of a tiny opening in the 
duodenum. Buttressing sutures between 
the bowel wall and pancreas were used. 
The same procedure was used on group 2, 
except that a polythene tube was used as a 
splint for the anastomosis. In group 3, 
the duct was implanted by means of a 
single suture pulling the duct through the 
duodenal wall and anchoring it to the oppo- 
site wall. In group 4, the procedure was the 
same as in group 3, except that a plythene 
tube was inserted into the duct. In group 
5, a very small tube (to avoid pressure) 
was used as in group 4. In group 6, a ne- 
crosing suture was used to implant the 
ligated duct into the duodenum. In group 
7, a catheter fitting the duct tightly and 
leading the secretions far away from the 
anastomosis was used. Group 8 was used 
to ascertain the effect of implanting the 
pancreatic stump into the stomach, the 
duodenum, and the jejunum. 

Studies at various intervals of the pan- 
creas and the anastomoses revealed that 
most of the animals survived in good health 
and showed no signs of deficiency even 
when the anastomoses were found to be ob- 
structed. 

The most satisfactory patent anastomoses 
were found in groups 1 and 2, with uni- 
formly excellent results only in group 2, 
i.e., those with careful suture anastomosis 
over a tube which was kept in place tem- 
porarily. Obstruction, fibrosis, pancreati- 
tis, and leakage occurred in a small per- 
centage of all the other groups. In the 
group in which the stumps of the pancreas 
were implanted into the stomach, the pan- 
creas was digested and the duct was pinhole 
in size. 


Insecticides for Agriculture.—Methoxy- 
chlor, lindane, and piperony! butoxite mix- 
tures are in a class which are not regarded 
as hazardous, and so are recommended for 
use against flies and lice on animals, in- 
cluding dairy cattle —Canad. J. Comp. Med. 
and Vet, Sci., June, 1951: 136. 
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A Clinical and Laboratory Evaluation of the Sulkowitch Test 
As a Diagnostic Aid in Bovine Hypocalcemia 


S. J. ROBERTS, D.V.M., M.S.; CHARLES G. RICKARD, D.V.M., M.S.; 
J. BENTINCK-SMITH, A.B., D.V.M. 
Ithaca, New York 


DETWEILER and Martin‘ recently indicated 
that the Sulkowitch test for rapidly esti- 
mating the amount of calcium in the urine 
would be of value in the diagnosis of bovine 
hypocalcemia. Their work showed that the 
amount of calcium in the urine roughly 
parallels that in the serum, above a certain 
level. In interpreting the test, these au- 
thors claimed that a negative test, where no 
precipitate developed when the Sulkowitch 
reagent is added to urine, usually indicated 
a subnormal or low normal serum calcium 
of 8.5 mg./100 cc. of blood, or below. A 
slight precipitate usually developed in the 
urine at serum calcium values of 8.5 to 9.5 
mg./100 ec. of blood. A moderate to dis- 
tinct precipitate developed at serum calcium 
values of 9.5 to 18.0 mg./100 cc., especially 
the higher values. 

Gradwohl® stated concerning the Sulkowitch 
test as used in human beings: “An aliquot por- 
tion of a twenty-four hour specimen must be used. 
To quote Fennel, ‘Anything but an aliquot portion 
of a twenty-four hour specimen is a delusion. 
Calcium excretion rates are not equal at any 
two moments of the day.” Blosser and Smith’* 
stated: “Urinary calcium excretion by 8 Jersey 
cows was quite variable at parturition. There was 
no consistent or appreciable variation between 
the normal, milk fever, and borderline cows. 
Neither did a relation exist between calcium 
losses via urinary channels and changes in the 
blood calcium.” 

The early work with the Sulkowitch test 
was disappointing. Collecting and testing 
24-hour urine samples as suggested by 
Gradwohl was obviously impossible in the 
field under farm conditions. Since the 
summaries of Gradwohl, and Blosser and 
Smith were at variance with what Detweiler 
and Martin had reported, further work was 
continued with the following results. 


METHODS 


When called to treat clinical cases of parturient 
paresis or milk fever, samples of blood and urine 
were taken before the cow was treated. The blood 
in all cases was taken from the jugular vein. The 


From the New York State Veterinary College, Cornell 


University. Ithaca. 


urine in the milk fever cases was 


by 

following the formula described by Detweiler and 
Martin, and Gradwohl. There was close agree- 
ment between the results obtained with the two 
reagents. The procedure used in this test was the 
same as described by Detweiler and Martin. A 
standard prepared from the subject's urine was 
used in each determination. Later in this work, 
the urine was tested further for pH values and 
albumen. 


*"Cal Test’’, Pitman-Moore, Indianapolis, Ind. 


TABLE |—Hypocalcemic Cows 


Cow Serum calcium Sulkowitch 
(No.) (mg./100 cc.) 


+ 


+ + 


+ 


++ 


| +++ | 
+ +++ 
++ 
++ 


— Negative; + of + = slight to 
moderate precipitate; +++ = moderate to distinct pre- 
cipitate. 
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eterization of the bladder. Samples of blood and S 

urine were taken from normal healthy cows used 
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RESULTS 


The blood and urine of 28 hypocalcemic 
and 28 normal cows were tested. The re- 
sults are recorded in tables 1, 2, and 3. 
Twenty-three of the 28 hypocalcemic cows 
had parturient paresis and responded to 
calcium therapy. The remaining 5 cases 


Blood 
Serum calcium Sulkowitch 
cc.) test 


~ 


+ 


D 
tii} 


Se 


+ 


+ 


ne 
++ + 
+ 


16 
18 
20 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
*Most 


+ 


+ 


+ +4 
+ + 


+++ 
+ 


showed no, or only very slight, symptoms 
of hypocalcemia. They were included in 
this hypocalcemic group since Allcroft' 
found the normal range of serum calcium 
in the bovine animal to be 8.5 to 11.4 
mg./100 cc. The symbols used to classify 
the degree of precipitation of calcium salts 
in the urine to which the reagent had been 
added were similar to those adopted by 
Detweiler and Martin. 

The urine from 11 hypocalcemic and 11 
normal cows gave negative reactions to this 
test. According to Detweiler and Martin, 
the urine from all the hypocalcemic cows 


of the Sulkowitch Test to the Urine of 
Hypocalcemic and Normal Cattle 


Neg. test 

No precip. 
11(39.3%) 
11 (39.3%) 


TABLE 3—A Comparison of the Results of the 
Application 


should have given essentially negative reac- 
tions to this test, and from the normal 
cows, positive or occasionally negative reac- 
tions. This experiment does not confirm 
their findings. In fact, no essential differ- 
ence could be observed between normal and 

mic cows and their reactions to 
the Sulkowitch test. 


DISCUSSION 


Rather early in this experiment, these 
above observations seemed apparent. Nu- 
merous checks on techniques, human errors, 
and other constituents and characteristics 
of the urine that might alter the results of 
the test were made. Sulkowitch tests were 
made in the field by one clinician immedi- 
ately after withdrawing the urine and then 
a laboratory test was performed by another 
clinician with essentially similar results. 
Similar results were obtained by Sulko- 
witch reagents prepared by a commercial 
firm and by the laboratory. Detweiler® 
noted that occasionally in samples of urine 
that had been allowed to stand, a slight 
turbidity developed when the reagent was 
added, giving a false positive reaction. This 
was also occasionally observed, but the na- 
ture of the turbidity was different from the 
typical precipitate. Later in our series, 
the possibility that albumin or the pH of 
the urine might interfere with the test was 
considered. pH values and reactions to the 
Sulkowitch test could not be correlated. 
Sulkowitch tests on urine containing albu- 
min and on albumin-free urine to which 
serum albumin was added showed that al- 
bumin had no effect on this test. It was 
interesting to note the greatly increased 
incidence of albumin in the urine of milk- 
fever or parturient cows, as compared with 
normal or nonparturient cattle. This should 
be investigated further. 


CONCLUSION 


In a study of 56 hypocalcemic and normal 
cows, the Sulkowitch test applied to the 
urine did not give an indication of the 
serum calcium level and, thus, was no aid 
in the field diagnosis of hypocalcemia in the 
cow. 
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A New Strain of Variant Hog Cholera 
Virus (Virus W)—Preliminary Report 

A new filterable agent, heretofore. un- 
described in veterinary literature, has been 
isolated by the writer from swine in an 
apparently pure form, The virus, against 
which swine immune to cholera are unpro- 
tected, has been given the name “virus W” 
and appears to be of a definitely, fixed na- 
ture. 

The incubation period of virus W in sus- 
ceptible swine is forty-eight to seventy-two 
hours. Temperature rise and leukopenia 
are the initial manifestations of disease and 
become evident within forty-eight to seven- 
ty-two hours in young susceptible swine. 
The leukopenia may persist for three to 
four days and may be followed by a leuko- 
cytosis. Swine of all ages are susceptible, 
but a resistance factor appears to increase 
with age. 

There are no observable manifestations 
of disease when virus W alone is involved. 
Serious complications resulting from the 
virus are to be expected only when it is in- 
volved with other viral or bacterial infec- 
tions, nutritional disturbances, or parasitic 
infestations. 

Immunity to hog cholera does not protect 
against virus W. 

Immunity to virus W protects completely 
against challenge with regular hog cholera 
virus, and protects completely against chal- 
lenge with virus W.—Richard L. William- 
son, D.V.M., Fort Dodge Laboratories, Fort 
Dodge, Iowa. 
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A substantial number of infectious and 
parasitic agents apparently may pass from 
active or passive residence in poultry to 
man, according to Dr. C. A. Brandly (Pub. 
Health Rep., May 25, 1951). 


A New Member of the Psittacosis- 
Lymphogranuloma Viruses 

From portions of intestines and feces of 
apparently normal calves, a virus that 
produces elementary bodies was procured 
in guinea pigs and in embryonating 
eggs. Morphologically and tinctorially, this 
virus closely resembled members of the 
psittacosis-lymphogranuloma grpyp of vi- 
ruses and it shared a common antigen or 
antigens with them. Comparison of sero- 
logical, pathogenic, and other properties 
indicated that this virus from calves 
is a new member of the psittacosis- 
lymphogranuloma group and, in keeping 
with classification practices, it is provision- 
ally named Miyagawanella (J. 
Med., June, 1951: 587). 


Subclinical Rabies in Dogs.—Rabies virus 
can be excreted in the saliva of vampire 
bats for several months following apparent 
recovery from the infection. Such a condi- 
tion has been reported in several instances 
in dogs, also, although most rabid dogs die 
from the infection. It is the subclinical 
infection of rabies, which is rare, that is of 
especial importance to persons, because the 
offending animal, after having bitten a per- 
son, apparently remains healthy on observa- 
tion and so no antirabic treatment is taken. 
Several deaths have been attributed to such 
instances.—North Am. Vet., Aug., 1951: 
551. 


Listeriosis 

Listeriosis, or circling disease, in sheep 
consists essentially of an inflammation of 
the brain caused by the germ known as 
Listeria monocytogenes. 

Since the disease may be confused with 
other febrile disorders, the isolation of the 
organism is essential to the establishment 
of a definite diagnosis. The early recog- 
nition of this malady in animals affected 
(swine, sheep, cattle, foxes, man) may pre- 
vent its becoming a serious public health 
pr blem. 

t is not known how the disease is spread, 
and there are no proved means of preven- 
tion or treatment. Diagnosis depends upon 
laboratory examinations, since autopsy does 
not reveal characteristic changes in the 
body.—Wm. H. Shannon, D.V.M., Chief 
Veterinary Officer for Massachusetts, 
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CANKER IN THE BOVINE ANIMAL 


& Canker in the Bovine Animal 
D. D. DELAHANTY, D.V.M., M.S. 
Fort Collins, Colorado 


‘A 7-month-old Holstein-Friesian heifer 
in good condition was admitted to the Colo- 
rado A. & M. veterinary clinic for treat- 
ment of a “stubborn case of foot rot.” At 
the onset, the herdsman had used a short 


Fig. 1—Condition of forefeet on presentation. 


length of rope between the claws “to burn 
out the infection.” This was followed. by 
applications of tincture of iodine and 

per sulfate crystals. The veterinarian had 
no success in treatment with sulfonamides 
parenterally and locally. 

The initial examination revealed 
louses on the anterior aspect of the carpi 
and fetlock joints, for the animal stood on 
the canon bones. There were extensive 
papillomatous growths covering the entire 
sole of both claws of the .left forefoot, 
while on the right forefoot the digital 
cushions were affected with the same. .de- 
generative process (fig. 1). Both front feet 
were exceedingly tender, and light pressure 
elicited, pain. A foul sour odor similgr,,to 
canker of the sole in the horse was present. 

ih “a 


Medicine, Golorede College: Fort Colle. 


Both hind feet had thickenings with small, 
pale papillae present in the interdigital 
spaces. On pressure in these spaces, there 
was slight tenderness. 

A diagnosis of canker was made and a 
most unfavorable prognosis given. 

The following day, the animal was pre- 
pared for surgery, and the forefeet were 
pared, scrubbed, and disinfected. A 2 per 
cent procaine volar nerve block was given 
and then the' canon bone was circumscribed 
with same anesthetic. A tourniquet was 
appliéd, and the sole and walls were 
stripped of all keratinized material down 


Fig. 2—Condition of forefeet at autopsy. 


well into the sensitive laminae. Sterile 
sulfathiazole crystals were dusted into the 
four claws and compression bandages were 
applied. Six weeks later, recurrence be- 
came visible; and ten weeks after the first 
surgical interference, the operation was 
repeated. Recurrence then followed the 
second and third operations, all similar to 
the first surgical interference, and the ani- 
mal was euthanized (fig. 2). 

Conclusions.—Canker does occur in bo- 
vine animals, and when more than one foot 
is affected the prognosis should be most 
unfavorable. 


Virus in Urine Factor in Infectious 
Hepatitis in Dogs.—The virus of infectious 
hepatitis of dogs has been recovered from 
the urine at intervals of three days after 
inoculation to at least 161 days afterward. 
Inasmuch as blood, saliva, nasal washings, 
and feces from apparently recovered dogs 
did not contain virus, it appears that in- 
fected urine is important in the spread of 
the disease——Proc. Soc. Exptl. Biol. and 
Med., 77, 1951: 279. 
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Chloromycetin and Terramycin for 
Infectious Sinusitis of Turkeys 


L. C. GRUMBLES, D.V.M., and 
W. A. BONEY, Jr., D.V.M., M.S. 


College Station, Texas 


The value of streptomycin and aureomy- 
cin in the treatment of infectious sinusitis 
of turkeys has been reported by several in- 
vestigators.’-> To be effective, both drugs 
must be injected directly into the affected 
sinus. The object of this paper is to report 
the effect of chloromycetin and terramycin 
in the treatment of infectious sinusitis of 
turkeys when the drugs are administered in 
the ration. 

Materials and Methods.—The poults used in this 
study varied in age from 6 to 12 weeks. All were 
inoculated with a known egg-propagated strain of 
sinusitis virus. The drug treatments were started 
approximately two to three weeks after inoculation 
and in all imstances were given in an all-mash 
ration. 

In study 1 (lots 1 and 2), 20 affected poults 
were divided into two lots of 10 each. One 
group received 0.5 per cent chloromycetin for 
twelve days. The other group was maintained as 
untreated controls. 

In study 2 (lots 1A, 2A, 3A, and 4A), 40 af- 
fected poults were divided into four lots of 10 
poults each. One group received 0.5 per cent 
chloromycetin for eight days; a second group re- 
ceived 0.25 per cent chloromycetin for eight days; 
while a third group received 0.5 per cent of ter- 
ramycin for seven days. The fourth lot served 
as untreated controls. 

The 10 control birds from study 1 were later 
given chloromycetin at a concentration of 0.1 per 
cent for seven days and designated as lot 1B. 

The results of the treatments were based on the 
visible symptoms in the birds. Birds which had 
no sinus swelling, nasal discharge, or lower re- 
spiratory symptoms were considered recovered. 
The birds were observed for at least one month 
after treatment was discontinued in order to de- 
termine the recurrence of symptoms. 

Results and Discussion.—The results of 
these studies are summarized in table 1. 

Chloromycetin in an all-mash ration was 
effective in treating infectious sinusitis 
when given at a concentration of 0.5 or 
0.25 per cent. In lot 2, which received 0.5 
per cent chloromycetin, 8 of the 10 birds 
had recovered after seven days on the drug, 


and all had recovered after ten days of 
treatment. Lot 1A received 0.5 per cent of 
chloromycetin for eight days. On the sev- 
enth day of treatment, 9 of the 10 birds had 
recovered. On the fourteenth day after 
treatment was started, all birds in this 
group apparently had recovered from the 

Group 2A received chloromycetin 
for eight days at a concentration of 0.25 
per cent of the ration. In this lot, all birds 
were apparently recovered from the disease 
on the seventh day of treatment. 


Stud Chloromycetin and 
the Treatment of Infectious Sinusitis 


e 


& 
a 


*There were 10 birds in each lot. 


Lot 1B received chloromycetin at a con- 
centration of 0.1 per cent for seven days. 
This concentration of the drug apparently 
had little effect on the course of the disease. 
On the fourteenth day after treatment was 
instigated, 1 bird of the 10 treated had ap- 
parently recovered. 

In lot 3A, only 2 birds responded to ter- 
ramycin at a concentration of 0.5 per cent 
for seven days. The treatment could not 
be extended in this lot because the supply 
of drug was exhausted. None of the con- 
trol birds made a spontaneous recovery 
cua the fourteen-day observation pe- 
riod. 

Sinusitis recurred in 1 bird from lot 2 
and 1 from lot 2A after treatment was dis- 
continued. 

While the lower respiratory symptoms 
were not evaluated on an individual bird 
basis, the complete absence of such symp- 
toms in lots 2, 1A, and 2A by the tenth to 
fourteenth day after treatment was started, 
indicates that chloromycetin was effective 
against the lower respiratory infection as 
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well as the localized sinus infection. This 
is in contrast to streptomycin which had 
little or no effect on the lower respiratory 
infection.* Lower respiratory symptoms 
were marked in all control groups. 

Summary.—Chloromycetin in an all-mash 
ration was effective in treating turkeys 
with experimentally produced infectious 
sinusitis. When a drug concentration of 0.5 
and 0.25 per cent was given for eight to 
twelve days, all poults treated had appar- 
ently recovered by the seventh to four- 
teenth day after the treatment was started. 
Chloromycetin at a concentration of 0.1 per 
cent for seven days had little influence on 
the course of the disease. 

Terramycin was not as effective as chlo- 
romycetin, since only 2 birds out of 10 re- 
sponded to a seven-day treatment with a 
concentration of 0.5 per cent in an all-mash 
ration. 

Symptoms of sinusitis recurred in 2 of 
the 30 poults which responded to the chloro- 
mycetin treatment. 
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Use of the ABR (milk ring) test became 
official in Wisconsin’s brucellosis control 
program (July 1, 1951) after the governor 
signed a bill providing for the establish- 
ment of seven testing laboratories at stra- 
tegic locations. Two of the laboratories are 
under federal supervision, the other five un- 
der state supervision, each headed by a vet- 
erinarian. 


Salmonella and Shigella Organisms in 
the Intestinal Tracts of Dogs in Mexico 
City 
G. VARELA, M.C., C.P.H.; R. PEREZ-REBELO, M.C.; 
J. OLARTE, 9.8.?. 

Mexico, D.F. 


Several ipvestigators have encountered 
Salmonella organisms in apparently healthy 
dogs and in dogs with enteritis. The litera- 
ture concerning this subject has been re- 
vised recently by Gorham and Garner* and 
Adler, Willers, and Jevine.' Since the dog 
lives in close contact with man, the elimina- 
tion of pathogenic microérganisms from its 
intestine is an important consideration in 
the epidemiology of human enteric infec- 
tions. 

The present study was undertaken to de- 
termine the incidence of Salmonella; it also 
points out the presence of Shigella in dogs 
in Mexico City, not considering the part 
which these microérganisms might play in 
the causation of disease in the animals 
studied. 

Materials and Methods.—The presence of 
Salmonella in the intestine of 100 adult 
dogs brought in for observation in the 
Anti-Rabies Institute of Mexico City was 
investigated. 

Material for culture was obtained di- 
rectly, using a glass spoon to scrape the 
mucosa of the rectum. This technique and 
the isolation and classification of the bac- 
teria were carried out in accordance with 
methods described previously.’ 

Resuits.—Salmonella was encountered in 
9 dogs and Shigella in 2, as follows: 
Salmonella new brunswick (2); Salmonella 
give (2); Salmonella cerro (1); Salmonella 
montevideo (2); Salmonella derby (1); 
Salmonella meleagridis (1); Shigella sonnei 
(1); and Shigella alkalescens-dispar 02 
(Shig. tieté) (1). 

Discussion.—Nine per cent of the dogs 
studied were eliminating Salmonella, and 2 
per cent Shigella. 

The incidence of Salmonella in the dog as 
determined by other workers is variable, 
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apparently having some relation to the 
locality. According té Gorham and Garner,* 
the percentage of dogs infected is less from 
nonurban areas than from metropolitan 
areas. 

Salmonella new brunswick, although uni- 
versally distributed, igs not commonly found 
either in man or animals. 

Salmonella cerro, originally described by 
Hormaeche, Peluffo, and Aleppo® in Uru- 
guay, was found by Varela and Zozaya® in 
Mexico in the mesenteric lymph nodes of 
pigs. It has been reported by Edwards, 
Bruner, and Moran* and Bruner and 
Moran? in dogs in the United States. 

Salmonella derby, S. montevideo, S. give, 
and §S. meleagridis are types most fre- 
quently found in man and animals. 

It has been considered that Shigella are 
organisms found solely in man. We do not 
know of reports of the presence of this bac- 
teria in the dog. Of the two types which 
were found in this study, Shig. sonnei is 
highly pathogenic for man. 

Summary.—Of 100 dogs studied, 2 har- 
bored S. new brunswick; 2 S. montevideo; 


2 S. give; 1 S. derby; 1 S. meleagridis; 1 
S. cerro; 1 Shig. sonnei; and 1 Shig. alka- 
lescens-dispar 02 (Shig. tieté). 
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Parasitism in Bison 
EDWIN J. FRICK, D.V.M. 
Manhattan, Kansas 


The largest mammal in North America 
within historic times is the bison, or buffalo 
as it is usually called. It is also the most 
dangerous to handle. The largest private 


herd, over 300, is located at Independence, 
Kan. Because of the present scarcity of 
bison and public sentiment that goes with 
the former uncounted millions that fed, 
clothed, housed, and provided fuel for the 
early settlers and made possible the win- 
ning of the West, these animals are becom- 
ing increasingly important economically. 
Buffalo burgers are still a rarity. 


Fig. 1—A bison (cow) 
which showed a high 
egg count of Haemon- 
chus contortus in the 
feces. The hair was 
falling out and the skin 
was scabby, resembling 
hyperkeratosis. 
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A bison bull is approximately 11 ft. long, 
including the 2-ft. tail, andwstands to 6 
ft. at the shoulder. The average weight is 
around 1,800 lb., but old bulls have been 
known to weigh 2,200 lb. Females are 
somewhat smaller, weighing 800 to 1,200 


gostomum radiatum), and very few stomach 
worms (Haemonchus contortus), but exten- 
sive lesions on the stomach and intestinal 
mucosa where they had been. With such 
history and herd check, the parasitism 
seems to be the entire causative factor. 


Fig. 2—Part of the herd of bison under treatment for Haemonchus contortus. 


Ib. They usually produce one calf a year. 
They are unbelievably fast in their move- 
ments, and butt with their eyes open. 

The local veterinarian at Independence, 
Dr. J. T. McGinty, had helped me vaccinate 
some zeo bison when he was a student. On 
May 14, 1951, I was asked to help him solve 
a disease problem in the ‘above mentioned 
herd. Over several months, 7 animals had 
become sick, thin, and developed a diarrhea 
and died. 

A sick cow (fig. 1)” trucked to our clinic 
had a high egg-count of Haemonchus con- 
tortus in her thin feces. Her hair was fall- 
ing out in great patches and the skin was 
scabby and resembled “x-disease” (hyper- 
keratosis). Her temperature was 102.8 F. 
and the blood count was almost normial ex- 
cept for a low red cell count of 4,000,000 
per cubic millimeter. This cow was treated 
three times with 6 oz. of 1 per cent copper 
sulfate solution and 2 oz. of phenothiazine 
solution by. means of a stomach tube. The 
feces became normal in consistency and the 
bison appeared brighter and more active 
for a week and then suddenly became very 
weak and died.” A. 

Postmortem examination showed exten- 
sive lungworm (Dictyocaulus viviparus) in- 
fection, numerous nodular worms (Oesopha- 

Dr. ot Schenk of 


Medicine, and director of clinics, School 
Medicine, Kansas State College, 


The suche of treating the remainder of 
the herd is going to demand utmost codép- 
eration and clever sanitation, including all 
aids such as separate small herd grouping, 
routine fecal checks, isolation of calves, ro- 
tation of pastures, and burning of contami- 
nated manure and, in general, a challenge 
to combat a difficult foe with inadequate 
disease control weapons. 


Algal Poisoning in Alberta . 

“Specific species of water algae which will 
appear on the surface of still bodies of 
water when climatic conditions are favor- 
able for their growth are definitely toxic 
for animals. Poisonings occur when the 
algae: become concentrated along a shore as 
a resylt of gentle winds. The toxic proper- 
ties of the algae appear to be transient. 
Whether or not it is related to the par- 
ticular stage of growth of the algae or even 
With algae decomposition is still unex- 
plained, and conclusions are impossible 
from the limited information in this report 
(Canad, J. Comp. Med. and Vet. Sci., Aug. 
1951:198). 

As yet, the poisonous substance has not 
been recovered and identified by chemical 
analysis. Sodium thiosulfate and sodium 
nitrite solution, intravenously, is a success- 
ful curative agent if administered soon 
enough. 
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Normal Rations Contain Sufficient 
Riboflavin for Pigs 

One of the most important vitamins for 
efficient growth of pigs, vitamin B,, or 
riboflavin, is usually available in sufficient 
amounts in farm-grown grains and forages, 
according to recent studies conducted at the 
Department of Agriculture’s research 
center at Beltsville, Md. 

Even pigs raised in a drylot (without 
pasture) will get enough riboflavin in a 
good normal ration to supply the needs for 
maximum growth. In fact, it was necessary 
in these feeding tests to use hominy grits 
in place of yellow corn meal and reduce the 
quantity of alfalfa meal to get a ration low 
in riboflavin. The pigs fed on the mixture 
containing hominy grits required more feed 
to produce a pound of gain than similar 
pigs fed normal rations. A good normal 
ration for growing pigs might include yel- 
low corn meal, 70 parts; soybean meal, 10.5 
parts; linseed meal, 6 parts; alfalfa meal, 
6 parts; tankage, 6 parts; and a mineral 
mixture, 1.5 parts. 

The pigs fed the vitamin-deficient ration 
had poor appetites, rough coats, and rough 
skin that was sometimes coated with secre- 
tions from skin glands. The effects of the 
riboflavin on growth of pigs was especially 
noticeable up to 10 weeks of age. 

The ration low in riboflavin contained 
only 0.55 mg. of the vitamin for each pound 
of feed. The normal ration contained 0.83 
mg. per pound of feed, and two other ra- 
tions for similar pigs contained 1.25 and 
1.65 mg. per pound. But the increased 
amount of the vitamin seemed to have no 
effect on the rate of gain. There were no 
significant differences in feed requirements 
between the three higher levels, nor were 
the differences in daily gains significant. 


Pantothenic acid deficiency in the young 
pig is characterized by poor growth, loss of 
appetite, scours, lacrimation, dermatitis, 
coughing, loss of suckling reflex, a dark 


brown exudate around the eyes, spastic 
gait, “goose stepping,” and alopecia. 

The daily feeding of 10 to 20 mg. of 
calcium pantothenate resulted in complete 
recovery.—J. Anim, Sci., Feb., 1951. 


The Effect of Low Manganese Rations 
on Dairy Cattle 

A nuisance sterility exists and represents 
about 10 per cent of the cattle of certain 
herds where low manganese rations are fed. 
This type of sterility is persistent and re- 
curs from year to year on farms where the 
manganese content of forage falls below 20 
p.p.m. 

These experiments (J. Dai. Sci., May, 
1951) seem to indicate that rations made 
up of mixed hay, corn silage, and a grain 
mixture centered chiefly around corn and 
its by-products, may be marginal in their 
manganese content since there was some 
delay in the onset of the first evidence of 
estrus, a slightly reduced conception rate, 
and a greater number of calves born with 
weak legs and pasterns at the first calving. 

The only organ or tissue affected by low 
concentrations of dietary manganese was 
the ovary and, in this case, the ovarian 
tissue of the low manganese-fed cattle 
contained 0.85 y per gram of dry weight as 
compared to 2 y + for the supplemented 
animals. This again would tend to support 
the suggestion that low manganese, of the 
order of 10 p.p.m. in the ration, may be 
marginal or borderline as far as optimum 
reproductive performance is concerned. 


Trace Elements in the Feeds, Organs, 
and Tissues of Repeat Breeding Cows 

In laboratory animals subminimal inges- 
tion of certain trace elements, especially 
manganese, has led to infertility and re- 
productive failures. The possibility of a 
trace element deficiency as a likely cause of 
infertility in cattle is pertinent in view of 
the variable concentration of some of the 
trace elements present in feeds. 

In an effort to determine the relationship 
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of trace minerals to the repeat breeding- 


cow problem, a study of the distribution of 


manganese and cobalt in the feeds fed the 
cows from problem herds and the distribu- 
tion of cobalt and manganese in certain 
tissues and organs of problem cows has 
been made (J. Dai. Sci., May, 1951). It is 
evident that no single cause was responsible 
for the repeat breeder cow from these 
herds. Low values of blood plasma and 
ascorbic acid were found to exist. There 
was definite evidence of low or marginal 
cobalt intake associated with many of these 
problem herds. The manganese concentra- 


tions of the feeds from these farms was on 
the low side of the normal range, while 
ovarian concentrations were definitely low. 
It appears from these data that trace min- 
erals have little if any direct relationship to 
the repeat breeding-cow problem, although 
this possibility is not precluded by the data. 


Vitamin A Depletion in Dairy Calves 

A quantitative assay of the vitamin A 
stores, not involving sacrifice nor causing 
clinical or pathological changes, is needed 
to evaluate different dietary sources and 
ways of administering vitamin A and caro- 
tene to young dairy calves (J. Dai. Sci., 
May, 1951: 386-395). 

The effect of a vitamin A depletion ration 
on live weight, carotene, and vitamin A 
levels in the blood and liver, clinical ap- 
pearance, and microscopic anatomy was 
studied in 21 young calves beginning at 106 
days of age. All calves were fed a vitamin 
A depletion ration of 2.67 lb. per 100 Ib. of 
live weight, with 6 of the calves receiving 
in addition a daily equivalent of 107,143 
U.S.P. units of vitamin A. 

Until the blood-plasma level decreased to 
4 y per cent, all calves readily consumed 
the vitamin A depletion ration. At this 
level of plasma vitamin A, 7 of the calves 
fed only the depletion ration began refusing 
some feed. Live weight was not affected 
and both the gain in live weight and rate of 
gain were not significantly different be- 
tween the groups of calves. 

Blood plasma carotene decreased in all 
calves with successive weeks on experiment, 
and was characterized by a relatively rapid 
decrease early in the experimental period 
with a marked decline in rate of decrease 
occurring during the middle and end of the 
experimental period. In contrast, plasma 


vitamin A values decreased in a uniform 
manner regardless of the level and, there- 
fore, indicated a possible means of measur- 
ing vitamin A stores by prediction, using 
this relatively uniform rate of decrease as a 
standard. The liver stores of vitamin A 
were considered depleted in those calves 
receiving only the vitamin A depletion ra- 
tion. 

Spinal fluid pressures at the termination 
of the experimental period were elevated in 
the calves receiving only the depletion ra- 
tion, while those receiving the supplemental 
vitamin A remained essentially the same as 
at the start of the experiment. Exophthal- 
mos was observed in 6 calves, muscular in- 
coérdination in 5, diarrhea in 4, and con- 
vulsions in 1, all symptoms occurring 
toward the termination of the experiment 
for the individual calves. 

Squamous metaplasia of the interlobular 
and main ducts of the parotid gland was ob- 
served in 8 of 9 depleted calves and in none 
of the 6 controls. 


Toxic Factor in Citrus Seed Meal 

Citrus seed meal, a by-product of the 
citrus canning and, subsequently, the citrus 
seed oil industries, is potentially an impor- 
tant feed ingredient for growing chicks be- - 
cause the availability of this high protein 
product parallels an acknowledged need for 
vegetable protein in chick feeding (Tech. 
Bull., Univ. Florida, May, 1951: 5, 35). 

Experiments including 20 per cent of 
commercially prepared citrus seed meal in 
the ration of White Leghorns demonstrated 
that, as now prepared, this by-product of 
the citrus canning and citrus seed oil indus- 
tries is unsatisfactory for chick growth. 
A high mortality resulted during the first 
three weeks in each of these studies. En- 
larged gall bladder and sometimes mottled 
liver, ascites, and congestion of the in- 
testinal tract were the manifestations ob- 
served. 

The primary deleterious factor was found 
to be a white crystalline compound solyble 
in acetone and 95 per cent ethy! alcohol, but 
insoluble in water and diethyl ether. Chem- 
ical analysis suggests that this. er 
is limonin. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Registry of Veterinary Pathology Will Help You 
if You Will Help It 


Are you familiar with the Registry of 
Veterinary Pathology? Do you contribute 
to it? It was established to serve the vet- 
erinary profession. If you will support it, 
it will help you in return. It is housed 
with the Armed Forces Institute of Pa- 
thology, Washington, D. C., and is spon- 
sored by the AVMA. The Registry was 
founded several years ago and organized 
in a manner similar to the many registries 
at the Institute which study the diseases of 
man. During the few years since its or- 
ganization, it has become one of the leading 
collections of veterinary pathology in this 
country. 

What made the Armed Forces Institute 
of Pathology an ideal location for the Reg- 
istry of Veterinary Pathology? The 
A.F.LP. had the cataloguing and statistical 
equipment, together with the clerical help 
necessary for the handling of a large 
-amount of data. It had a technical staff 
that could be expanded to process the in- 
creased volume of tissues and to make and 
produce photographs and other illustrative 
material. A professional staff of outstand- 
ing veterinary, medical, and dental con- 
suitants was immediately available to aid 
the new Registry and to study and give 
opinions on submitted specimens. Other 
registries had been successful and were 
being constantly expanded at the Institute. 

During the few years that the Registry 
has been in operation, it has done excep- 
tionally well in the service it has rendered 
to the veterinary profession. It has helped 
many practitioners in diagnosing the le- 
sions they have encountered. In large areas 
of the country, pathological laboratories are 
not available or are so overloaded with 
their own work that they can not handle 
submitted specimens. 

Veterinarians should remember that this 
is not a routine diagnostic service. Nor is 
it a laboratory to which to send material if 
you expect a diagnosis by return mail. 
Rather, it is an institution for the collec- 


tion and preservation of lesions, and par- 
ticularly those of specific diseases. The 
time of the consultants is too valuable to 
examine tissues on which no observations 
can be made. The Registry is a depository 
where a collection of common and rare 
pathological lesions can be accumulated at a 
central point and not held in isolated labo- 
ratories or practitioners’ offices throughout 
the country. No one man can gather many 
cases. When all contribute to a central 
Registry, studies may be conducted on a 
large number of similar cases. The knowl- 
edge gained will have a much greater 
chance of solving a given disease problem. 
When submitting specimens, don’t forget 
a complete case report. Tell all you know 
about the history, symptoms, lesions, and 
your diagnosis or opinions. The Registry 
has printed forms which outline the in- 
formation desired. These forms may be 
obtained on request. The future value of 
the case depends on the work-up. The more 
information you send with the specimen, 
the greater will be its ultimate value. When 
all of this information is available, your 
case can be compared with others and both 
you and the profession will benefit. When 
a number of similar complete cases are 
studied, the disease picture and probable 
outcome can be accurately predicted. 


THE TEACHING VALUE OF THE REGISTRY 


The teaching value of the Registry must 
not be overlooked. Already a number of 
veterinarians have spent weeks and even 
years at the Registry studying the sub- 
mitted specimens. It is especially valuable 
to those who are working for an advanced 
degree. The AVMA realizes the teaching 
value of the institution and maintains a 
research fellowship at the Registry. Our 
veterinary colleges are confronted with 
ever broadening fields. Each year more 
diseases must be studied. The Registry 
serves as a reservoir of material from 
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which the various veterinary colleges may 
draw specimens for teaching purposes. It 
is difficult for an institution to locate all 
of the tissues required for a well-rounded 
course.-The specimen you have on the shelf 
in your office may be the specimen needed 
by some teaching institution. It takes time 
to prepare and submit a specimen, but to 
make wanted information available is al- 
ways worth-while. Without such effort 
there is no progress. 

During the past years, it has been shown 
that collective study and research has 
solved many knotty problems. An excellent 
example is the development of atomic en- 
ergy. Veterinary problems today are be- 
coming increasingly difficult to solve. The 
easy ones have long since been understood. 
The Registry is a step forward in organized 
disease investigation. Do your part in 
bringing your case to light so that the 
story it tells will be available to the veteri- 
nary profession. Be “Registry of Veterinary 
Pathology conscious” and submit those in- 
teresting specimens. 

WILLIAM S. MONLUX, D.V.M. 
Texas A. & M. College, 
College Station, Texas. 


Progress Toward a World Index of 
Medical Literature 

For some time several groups of inter- 
ested physicians, teachers and research 
workers have been endeavoring to develop 
an adequate index for the medical literature 
of the world, including both that of the 
basic medical sciences and of clinical medi- 
cine. 

Biological Abstracts does an excellent job in in- 
dexing the literature of the basic medical sciences 
but unfortunately the material appears quite late 
and is not accessible to the majority of men in 
practice. The Quarterly Cumulative Index Med- 
icus has been appearing irregularly; even by using 
a new technique it still appears late and is neither 
quarterly nor cumulative. 

The Current Medical List recently undertaken 
by the Army Medical Library seems to be the 
most comprehensive index to medical literature. 
It appears monthly and is gradually expanding 
its scope. The Current Medical List does the in- 
dexing according to a different plan, including 
the listing of periodicals with titles, authors, and 
a separate subject index which appears with each 
number. Obviously, cumulation has not yet be- 
come a problem. 


Excerpta Medica, published in English in Hol- 


land, now is issued in 15 sections and will no 
doubt soon add another dealing with cancer. The 
15 sections include basic medical sciences, re- 
search, and applied medical knowledge. Numbers 
appear monthly but the indexes are somewhat be- 
hind the publication of the material. 

The ideal now being sought is a monthly 
index to the world medical literature which 
includes something over 3,000 periodicals, 
the index to be printed in a single alphabet 
with subjects and authors, the original ref- 
erence to be in the original language with 
probably an English translation and with 
the adequate bibliographic reference. More- 
over, plenty of cross references would in- 
sure the finding of appropriate material by 
those who utilize the book. The monthly 
index could be cumulated either semi- 
annually or annually. Recent conferences 
have indicated that considerable waste 
would ensue from attempting to index 
every article in every one of the 3,000 to 
4,000 medical periodicals that are now avail- 
able but a good index would always be 
somewhat selective. If in addition to the 
indexing of original articles in such publi- 
cations there could be at the same time a 
reference to abstracts in Excerpta Medica, 
most of the medical literature of the world 
would become available through individual 
subscriptions and library subscriptions to 
far more physicians than now have easy 
access to such a service. 

This type of index requires coéperation 
on the part of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, the Army Medical Library, and the 
board of Excerpta Medica. All of these 
ventures are conducted not for profit and 
in the interest of the advancement of med- 
ical science. Surely no reason seems to 
exist why complete codperation should not 
be attempted—Morris Fishbein, M.D., in 
Postgraduate Medicine, August, 1951: 165- 
166. 


Medal To Be Awarded 
in Memory of Dean Bryan 


In memory of the late Dean C. S. Bryan’s 
work in public health, the American Board 
of Veterinary Public Health has voted to 
award a medal annually to the senior vet- 
erinary student at Michigan State College 
who displays greatest interest in the public 
health aspects of veterinary medicine. 
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Histamine and Gastric Acid Secretion 

During a survey of the stimulatory and in- 
hibitory actions of chemical analogs of histamine 
on gastric secretion, one compound was found 
that possessed the unique property of stimulating 
gastric acid secretion without p ing any of 
the other pharmacologic actions of histamine. 
The compound is 3-(8 ethylamine) pyrazole (com- 
pound XXIV). 

Compound XXIV may prove useful for routine 
clinical testing for achlorhydria, not only because 
it would eliminate the undesirable side reactions 
that follow histamine, but also because it would 
be possible to produce stronger stimulation of acid 
secretion and thus provide more clear-cut results 
in borderline cases. It may also prove useful for 
the investigation of the maximal secretory capacity 
of the human stomach in health and disease.— 
{C. E. Rosiere and M. I. Grossman: An Analog 
of Histamine that Stimulates Gastric Acid Secre- 
tion Without Other Actions of Histamine. Science, 
113, (1951): 651.} 


Trace Element Supplements for 
Asparagine Brands 

Certain brands of commercial asparagine have 
recently been found to fail to support adequate 
growth of tubercle bacilli. Supplementing medium 
prepared from these brands with trace quantities 
of various mineral elements—among which are: 
B, Ca, Co, Cu, Mn, Mo, Na, Ni, and Zn—allows 
the production of yields of dry weight of bacilli 
by Bureau of Animal Industry synthetic medium 
equal to those yields produced from brands of 
asparagine not found to be deficient—{L. A. 
Baisden: Trace Element Supplements for Aspara- 
gine Brands Found To Be Deficient for the 
Growth of Tubercle Bacilli. Am. J]. Vet. Res., 12. 
(July, 1951): 254-256.} 


Changes in Chicken Serum During 
Development of Rous’ Sarcoma 

It is well known that during the growth and 
maturation of the individual, changes occur in 
the serum, manifested by an increase in globulin 
and by the appearance of various antibodies for 
cells of foreign species and multiple infectious 
agents. In the chicken, one finds antibodies against 
tumor viruses, e.g., the Rous’ sarcoma, and also, 
as recently found in this laboratory, against 
Proteus, a bacterium that thrives in autolyzed ex- 
tracts of this same sarcoma. 

In studies on the immunochemical changes in 
the serum during malignancy, it was soon apparent 


that in chickens bearing the Rous’ sarcoma there 
was a dimirution in some immune bodies. 

With chickens bearing a rapidly developing 
Rous’ sarcoma, we note a decline in serum globulin 
(i.e., euglobulin) which is manifested by the sup- 
pression of natural immune bodies as indicated by 
the reduction of Proteus agglutinin and the floc- 
culating factor from tissue extracts—{I. A. Par- 
fentjev and F. Duran-Reynals: Immunochemical 


Changes in Chicken Serum During Development 
of Rous’ Sarcoma. Science, 113, (1951): 690-691.} 


Bull Semen Treated with 
Dihydrostreptomycin Sulfate 

Four ejaculates each collected at two-week in- 
tervals from 4 Holstein-Friesian and 4 Guernsey _ 
bulls used in the routine daily operation of an 
artificial breeding association were divided four 
ways, treated with four different concentrations 
of dihydrostreptomycin sulfate, and shipped to 
four different inseminator groups for use. Non- 
returns to first artificial service percentages were 
61.4, 69.2, 76.5, and 72.0 for diluted semen con- 
taining 0, 100, 300, and 900 ug. of streptomycin, 
respectively. The difference between levels of 
streptomycin as a group was statistically signifi- 
cant. Bacterial control increased with the increase 
in streptomycin concentration; however, fertility 
was highest at the 300 yg. level. No correlation 
between fertility and specific organism isolated was 
observed.—{H. L. Easterbrooks, P. Heller, M. 
Lieberman, W. N. Plastridge, and E. L. Jungherr: 
Fertility and Bacterial Content of Diluted Bull 
Semen Treated with Various Concentrations of 
Dibydrostreptomycin Sulfate. Am. J. Vet. Res., 
12, (July, 1951): 191-193.} 


Listeriosis 

A field outbreak of listeriosis in cattle is de- 
scribed in which diagnosis was established by 
isolation of Listeria monocytogenes and demon- 
stration of specific agglutinins. Isolation of the 
agent was facilitated by holding the infected brain 
tissue under refrigeration for several weeks. The 
strain was pathogenic for mice, hamsters, guinea 
pigs, and rabbits, but chickens were resistant to 
infection. Mice developed marked monocytosis and 
succumbed after intraperitoneal infection; ocular 
instillation of culture produced ophthalmitis in 
rabbits and guinea pigs. The organism was ther- 
mal resistant remaining viable after ten minutes at 
95 C. In vitro, the strain was very sensitive to 
aureomycin (0.04 ug./ml.) and resistant to terra- 
mycin, penicillin, chloromycetin, and streptomycin. 
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Aureomycin in doses of 5 mg. per kilogram gave 
100 per cent protection against experimental in- 
fections in mice; penicillin in doses of 10 mg. 
per kilogram was without effect—{A. Zink, G. 
C. de Mello, amd R. L. Burkbart: Listeriosis: 
Field and Laboratory Studies and Aureomycin 
Activity. Am. J. Vet. Res., 12, (1951): 194-198.} 


Electrolytes in Body Fluids of Dairy Cattle 

Water diuresis was induced in adult dairy 
cattle in late pregnancy and in midiactation. In 
both groups, the urine concentrations of magnesi- 
um and potassium were inversely proportional to 
the volume of urine, so that no change in abso- 
lute excretion of these elements occurred with 
diuresis. This relationship held whether the 
volume change was as low as threefold or as high 
as sevenfold. By contrast, the following elements 
were “washed out” by diuresis in both groups, 
the absolute excretion being proportional to the 
volume of urine: calcium, sodium, chloride, 


and total phosphate—{A. F. Sellers and M. H.° 


Roepke: Studies of Electrolytes in Body Fluids of 
Dairy Cattle. I. Effects of Water Diuresis on 
Renal Excretion of Several Elements. Am. J. Vet. 
Res., 12, (1951): 183-186.} 


Morphology of Turkey Spermatozoa 

A study was made of the normal and abnormal 
morphological characteristics of the spermatozoa 
of the turkey (Meleagris gallopavo). The semen 
was collected from March to November from 
Broad Breasted Bronze, Beltsville Small White, 
and males resulting from crosses involving these 
two breeds. All the toms were kept outdoors 
without any stimulation from artificial light. In 
differentiating the various parts of the sperm, 
Ehrlich’s hematoxylin was found to give better 
results than Heidenhain'’s iron hematoxylin. The 
morphology of a normal turkey sperm is similar 
to other avian types, being divided into four parts: 
acrosome, head, midpiece, and tail. Various types 
of abnormalities were noted of these parts and 
there appeared to be seasonal variations of these 
abnormalities—{J. Walter Wakely and I. L. 
Kosin: A Study of the Morphology of the Turkey 
Spermatozoa—with Special Reference to the Sea- 
sonal Prevalence of Abnormal Types. Am. J. Vet. 
Res., 12, (July, 1951): 240-245.} 


Experimental Uremia in Young Pigs 

Anuria and uremia were produced experimental- 
ly in 24 pigs, ranging in age from 3 to 82 days, 
by 


through the ureters.—[{Vera Hanawalt Grace, C. 
C. Morrill, Robert Butzow, Paul Hendren, and 
Jesse Sampson: Studies on Baby Pig Mortality. 
VI. Experimental Uremia in Young Pigs. Am. J. 
Vet. Res., 12, (July, 1951): 206-214.} 


Eructation in Sheep 

It is possible to prevent eructation in sheep and 
thereby produce death by first overloading the ru- 
men with water and then insufflating the organ with 


gases under pressures which, without the previous - 


addition of water to the organ, would not be 
fatal.—{Roy E. Nichols: A Note om Eructation 

in Sheep as Related to Rumen Fluid Level and 
Ges Insuffiation. Am. J]. Vet. Res., 12, Ome 
1951): 199-200.} 


Newcastle Disease and P. 
Viruses in Rhesus Monkeys 


Hamster-adapted Newcastle disease virus pro- 


duced Newcastle disease in monkeys inoculated 
intracerebrally. There was evidence of slight re- 
sistance against Newcastle disease virus in mon- 
keys which had been injected previously with 
poliomyelitis virus, Burnhilde strain, but not in 
those vaccinated with the Lansing strain of polio- 
myelitis virus.—{Reginald L. Reagan, Mary G. 
Lillie, Dorothy M. Schenck, Leo J]. Poelma, and 
A. L. Brueckner: Studies of Newcastle Disease 
and Poli itis Viruses in Rhesus Monkeys. 
Am. J. Vet. Res., 12, (July, 1951): 250-253.} ~ 


Ether-Killed Vaccine for Brucellosis 

In a herd in which brucellosis had existed for 
about a year, 73 cattle negative to the agglutina- 


with strain 19 vaccine; group B was injected with 


ether-killed Brucella abortus combined with falba ~ 


No ill effects were noticed from injections of 
the saline-in-oil emulsion of ether-killed Br. abor- 
tus into cattle in different stages of gestation, 


killed vaccine with adjuvant were found 

in producing resistance against brucellosis in 
cattle, it would constitute a valuable immunizing 
substance which could be used regardless of age 
or stage of pregnancy. Furthermore, such a 
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product could prove valuable in the revaccination 
of adult animals previously vaccinated as calves.— 
{I. Live and A. G. Danks: The Use of Ether- 
Killed Brucella Abortus in Saline-in-Oil Emulsion 
in a Herd of Cattle with Brucellosis, Am. J. Vet. 
Res., 12, (July, 1951): 175-182.} 


Experimental Brucellosis in Dogs 

Virulent Brucella abortus were harbored in one 
or more lymph nodes for as long as 151 days 
following a single meal of aborted bovine material. 
Brucella were recovered from the urine on two 
occasions and once from the feces shortly after 
the infected meal. A bacteriemia was observed 
on 1 dog forty-eight hours after exposure. In- 
dications are that this condition is rare in the 
dog. Brucella agglutinins were not demonstrable 
in the serums of all of the infected dogs. Two 
pregnant animals appeared to have aborted as a 
result of the single oral exposure. Two infected 
females whelped normal, healthy litters at term.— 
{Erskine V. Morse, T. Kowalczyk, and B. A. 
Beach: The Bacteriologic Aspects of Experimen- 
tal Brucellosis in Dogs Following Oral Exposure. 
I. Effects of Feeding Aborted Fetuses and Pla- 
centas to Adult Dogs. Am. J. Vet. Res., 12, (July, 
1951): 219-223.} 


Effect of Cortisone on Acute Streptococcic 
Infections and Poststreptococcic 


Complications 

It has been established that adrenal hormones 
play an important role in the defense reaction 
of the body to stress. A common stress stimulus 
in man is that produced by infection with group 
A streptococci. Streptococcic infections assume 
special importance because they precede acute 
rheumatic fever, a disease which responds favor- 
ably to treatment with the adrenal hormone, 
cortisone. 

Eighty-seven treated and 87 control Patients were 
studied to determine the effect of cortisone on the 
clinical and immunological response to strepto- 
coccic respiratory infections. . Cortisone therapy, 
in the dosages employed, exerted no effect on the 
symptoms or physical signs of this infection. 
Patients who received cortisone exhibited fever 
longer than the control patients. Suppurative 
complications developed during the period of 
cortisone or saline injections in 1 of the treated 
patients and in 3 of the control subjects. 

The increase in the antistreptolysin titer was 
somewhat less in the serums of the treated group 
than in the control patients one week after the 
onset of the infection; but at two, three, and four 
weeks, the formation of antibody was slightly 
greater in treated patients than in the control 
patients.—[{Edward O. Hahn, Harold B. Houser, 
Charles H. Rammelkamp, Jr., Floyd W. Denny, 
and Lewis W. Wannamaker: Effect of Cortisone 
on Acute Streptococcal Infections and Post-Strepto- 
coccal Complications. ]. Clin. Invest., 30, (1951): 
274-281.} 


Transmissible Gastroenteritis 

Clinical and gross pathological findings based 
on the observation of 552 baby pigs experimental- 
ly infected with transmissible gastroenteritis, and 
of 15 naturally infected herds, are presented. 
Microscopic studies were made on the tissues 
from 20 artificially induced cases in 3- to 5-day- 
old pigs. On postmortem examination, there were 
found singly or in combination, gastritis, enteritis, 
degeneration of the kidneys, congestion of the 
mesenteric blood vessels, and an atony of the 
intestine with fluid contents. The microscopic 
changes were confined to the gastrointestinal tract 
and kidneys—{W. W. Bay, L. P. Doyle, and L. 
M. Hutchings: The Pathology and Symptomatol- 
ogy of Transmissible Gastroenteritis. Am. ]. Vet. 
Res., 12, (July, 1951): 215-218.} 


Intravenous Injection of Drugs from a Distance 
in Conditional Reflex Studies 

The study of higher nervous activity through 
the medium of conditional reflexes usually requires 
that the animal be isolated from both the ex- 
perimenter and all irrelevant stimuli. Procedures 
requiring a series of injections of measured 
amounts of a drug have not been possible because 
of the lack of a satisfactory technique. 

The authors describe a method for injecting 
acetylcholine into the superior sagittal cerebral 
venous sinus, in the isolated, unanesthetized dog. 
This technique has been modified by the use of 
plastic tubing inserted into the external jugular 
or radial vein. 

In experiments in process, it lias been possible 
to inject 0.2 and 0.4 ml. of a 1 per cent solution 
of acetylcholine chloride repeatedly without dis- 
turbing the dog. With each injection, there re- 
sulted a short period of inhibition of cardiac 
activity %ollowed by compensatory acceleration 
of the heart rate—{Harry A. Teitelbaum and W. 
Horsley Gantt: A Method of Intravenous Injec- 
tion of Drugs from a Distance in C 
Reflex Studies. Science, 113, (1951): 603-605.} 


Isolation of Salmonella from Feces of 
Domestic Animals 

The importance of Salmonella organisms as 
causes of disease in man and animals is recog- 
nized. Most outbreaks of food poisoning in man 
caused by these organisms are thought to follow 
the consumption of food directly or indirectly 
associated with infection of animals. Salmonella 
infection among domestic animals is also of eco- 
nomic importance to the agricultural industry and 
is associated with serious disease problems, par- 
ticularly among young animals. 

In a survey of healthy adult domestic animals 
in England and Wales, 16 of 650 turkeys (2. “tags 
2 of 100 geese (2.0%), 6 of 500 ducks (1.2%), 4 
of 600 pigs (0.67%), 5 of 750 chickens (0.67%), 
3 of 750 cows (0.4%), 1 of 500 horses (0.2%), 
and none of 500 sheep were found to be excreting 

feces. 


_ Salmonella organisms in their 
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No Salmonella were isolated from the feces of 
the following species of animals which were ex- 
hibited at national shows in this country: cows 
— chickens (420), ducks (155), and turkeys 
63). 

All the Salmonella types that were isolated in 
this survey, with the possible exception of Salm- 
onella pullorum, are known to be capable of 
causing disease in man. 

The significance of these findings is discussed 
with regard to the cause and prevention of food 
poisoning in man and the control of disease in 
animals.—{H. Williams Smith and A. Buxton: 
Isolation of Salmonellae from Faeces of Domestic 
Animals, Brit, Med. ]., (June 30, 1951): 1478- 
1483.} 


Virus of Infectious Sinusitis of Turkeys 

The virus of infectious sinusitis of turkeys was 
precipitated by methyl alcohol at -40 C. The 
precipitated virus was tested for infectivity by 
intrasinusoidal inoculation of tenfold dilutions. 
There was apparently nearly 100 per cent recovery 
of the organism in the resus precipitate. 
The supernatant material did not contain active 
virus as determined by animal inoculation.— 
{James E. Prier: Concentration of the Virus of 
Infectious Sinusitis of Turkeys. Am. ]. Vet. Res., 
12, (July, 1951): 230-231.) 


Chicken Embryos Infected with 


Agent from Sheep Lungs 
A nonbacterial agent was isolated from pneu- 
monic lungs of sheep and propagated in develop- 
ing chicken embryos through 19 serial passages 
by means of chorioallantoic membrane inoculation. 
The predominant lesion produced was a pneu- 
monia characterized by lymphocytic infiltration 
which was similar to that seen in the original 
lungs.—{A. M. Ramirez, M. L. Gray, and Frank 
Thorp, Jr.: A Study of the Pathology of the 
Chicken Embryo Infected with a Transmissible 
Isolated from Sheep Lungs. Am. J. Vet. 
Res., 12, (July, 1951): 201-205.} 


Bovine Tuberculosis in India 

The .opinion has been expressed that Indian 
cattle are rarely victims of tuberculosis, if not 
relatively refractory, in comparison with the catfe 
of western countries. It is true, that, under aver- 
age conditions, where Indian cattle are kept out of 
doors, little tuberculosis exists and the risk of 
spread through a herd is slight as compared 
with the cattle of western countries where condi- 
tions are particularly favorable for the dissemina- 
tion of infection. That tuberculosis, however, is 
not infrequent among Indian cattle maintained 
under the relatively ideal system of an open air 
life and that it is a disease to be seriously reckoned 
with in housed and stall-fed cattle of the cities is 
a fact of increasing and importance. 
Data concerning the incidence of tuberculosis in 


cattle in urban areas reveal a disquieting position 
and, while mammary tuberculosis may not have 
assumed the proportion and the significance that 
it has in cows in western countries, the fact must 
not be overlooked that, apart from any disease of 
the udder, an infected cow may excrete tubercle 
bacilli in the milk. 

The first experimental investigation on bovine 
tuberculosis in India was started in 1917 to obtain 

tion. 

The experiments undertaken in this enquiry 
showed that, while some of the indigenous cattle 
displayed a high resistance to the organisms, others 
succumbed as quickly as European animals would 
have done under the same conditions, and it was 
found that indigenous breeds did not possess more 
resistance to the disease than animals possessing 
admixture of European blood. The organisms ob- 
tained from natural bovine lesions appeared to be 
as virulent as those in other countries. 

The only agent for diagnosing this disease 
during life, before the manifestation of clinical 
symptoms, is tuberculin. 

Among the proteins of the acid-fast bacilli, none 
has received as much study as that of human-type 
tubercle bacillus. The conclusion that this active 
substance is protein has been supported by com- 
prehensive and convincing evidence. Recently,” 
physico-chemical techniques have demonstrated” 
that tuberculin proteins of various molecular sizes” 
(8,000 to 32,000) are potent. Thus, the disagree-_ 
ment in the, literature as to whether the active) 
material is dialyzable has been due to the fact 
that different investigators were working with) 
potent molecules of different sizes. 

Although there is an international standard f 
tuberculin for human use, there is neither a na- 
tional nor international standard for tuberculin for) 
veterinary use. The standard for human tuberculi 
has been widely accepted but so far as v 
tuberculin is concerned each laboratory appears ¢ 
have its own method of standardization.—{B. N 


J., 27, (1951): 319-331,} 


Pathogenicity of Brucella Suis for Cattle 
Ten lactating dairy cows exposed to Brucel 
suis, by the intramammary introduction of living 
organisms, developed acute mastitis in the eéx- 
posed quarters with the concurrent elimination of 
living Br. suis in the milk. Blood serum ag- 
glutination response in each case was indicative 
of acute infection with Brucella. Brucella was not 
recovered from the blood of these animals nor 
were abortions observed. Microscopic examina- 
tion of affected mammary tissue revealed a pro- 
gressive mastitis involving the parenchymatous tis- 
sue first and then the interstitial tissues. The af- 
fected quarters showed infiltrations of lymph- 
ocytes, polymorphonuclear, and eosinophilic cells 
into the alveoli and interstitial tissue, with des- 
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quamation of the alveolar epithelium and fibro- 
blastic proliferations. At autopsy, Br. suis was 
recovered from mammary tissues and lymph nodes 
of 6 of 8 animals examined—{F. V. Washko and 
L. M. Hutchings: Studies on the Pathogenicity 
of Brucella Suis for Cattle. I. Am. J. Vet. Res., 
12, (July, 1951): 165-174.} 


Aureomycin and Brucella Suis 

This paper reports investigations on the effect 
of an aureomycin-fermentation product plus aure- 
omycin and vitamin B, on experimental Brucella 
suis infection in swine. 

This investigation should not be construed as 
providing a remedy for swine brucellosis. In the 
light of present knowledge, control in this species 
is still dependent on a unit system in which the 
infected unit, composed of reactors to the blood 
test and all others that have been exposed to in- 
fection, is disposed of by slaughter when a non- 
infected unit has been established as a replacement. 

The only conclusion warranted from these trials 
is that aureomycin, in a vehicle of the aureomycin- 
fermentation product with vitamin B: added, was 
not toxic when fed in large amounts and apparent- 
ly was bactericidal to Br. suis in swine. 

An aureomycin-fermentation residue containing 
100 Gm. of added aureomycin per 5 Ib. of residue 
and 2.28 mg. of vitamin By per gram of residue 
was fed to a group of 14 pigs experimentally in- 
fected with Br. suis. Ten similarly infected pigs 
were used as untreated controls. Treatment was 
continued for twenty-eight consecutive days, at the 
end of which period the pigs were autopsied and 
the organs cultured and inoculated into guinea 
pigs. Only 1 of the treated group was infected at 
autopsy. Of the untreated controls, only 2 were 
negative at that time. The results suggest that 
aureomycin at the foregoing level was bactericidal 
for Br. suis, in vivo-—{H. S. Cameron: The Bac- 
tericidal Action in Vivo of Aureomycin in an 
Aureomycin-Fermentation Residue Against Bru- 
cella Suis. Cornell Vet., 41, (1951):110-114.} 


FOREIGN ABSTRACTS 


The Pathology of Newcastle Disease 

The histological-pathological examination of 
Newcastle disease (avian p phalitis) in 
the Netherlands indicates that the disease is an 
encephalomyelitis with the usual ganglionic 
degeneration and subsequent polyneuritis. Peri- 
vascular infiltration of lymphocytes and leucocytes 
does not occur. The vegetative nervous system and 
the endocrine glandular system appear to be in- 
volved. Neurotropism is also revealed by the 
degeneration of the vegetative nervous system 
which tends to lead to the decay of the glands 
with internal secretion. Bronchop mia is 
not often observed, and the lungs are only atelectic 
with a solid structure without evidence of inflam- 
mation which can be attributed to respiratory 


disturbance. The latter pertains to the respica- 
tory center, the respiratory muscles, and is of 
nervous origin. The cardiac musculature per se 
do not degenerate, but there is evidence of mono- 
cyte infiltration. The endothelium of blood vessels 
may show a slight hyperplasia but this may have 
disappeared in some areas. There is arteritis 
without infiltration of the small cells. 

Aside from the petechiae in the pars glandularis 
of the stomach and sometimes some hyperemia of 
the intestines, the digestive tract is normal with- 
out necrotic foci or defects in the epithelium. 
The spleen is always anemic and of a pale color 
but also free from necrosis or hemorrhages. The 
Malpighian corpuscles, atrophic in acute New- 
castle disease, tend to become hypertrophic after 
immunization. In the pulp of the spleen, there 
occur clearly separated foci of cells consisting of 
dark cells larger than the young lymphocytes 
(monocytes or active cells of the reticular sys- 
tem?). These reactionary corpuscles occur par- 
ticularly after infections and disappear in direct 
relation to the recovery of the Malpighian cor- 
puscles. Therefore, they can not be identical with 
lymph follicles. The thyroid gland is atrophic, 
but the parathyroids remain normal and perhaps 
even become slightly hypertrophic. In the hypo- 


physis, one observes a decrease in the number of 
chromophilic cells. _The acidophils, especially, 
have lost their granulations and the basophylic 
gonadotrophic epithelium cells are vacuolized. The 


glandula suprarenalis have changed pathologi- 
cally, vacuolizing, shriveling of the nuclei, break- 
ing down of the cell structure, and a slight edema- 
tous condition. Because of the mutual relation 
between the glands with internal secretion, these 
degenerations are not to be considered a result of 
a direct influence of the virus, but as a secondary 
connection with the —o alterations of the 
vegetative nervous sys 

The in blood circulation of 
the liver and other visceral organs are explained 
by the insufficiency of the glandula suprarenalis. 
By this, an unlimited resorption of histamine from 
the intestines can occur because it can not be 
broken off. Histamine attacks the endothelium 
of the blood vessels through which capillary 
hemorrhages occur and some investigators have 
even found necrosis and defects of the epithelium. 
These visceral symptoms, as well as the pneumonic 
forms, have a nervous origin. It is thought that 
there are enterotropism and pneumotropism, as 
well as neurotropism, in Newcastle disease virus, 
but this is probably not correct. This opinion is 
not refuted by the fact that the virus can be iso- 
lated from the lung tissue and visceral organs. 

The virus has been carried to these organs by 
means of liquids. It can live outside the cells for 
a long period, which is shown in virus culture 
in the allantois fluid of a chicken embryo. Only 
neurotropism exists in Newcastle disease virus. The 
reason that mainly the nervous and pneumonic 
form exists in the Netherlands, the United States, 
and England is that the endocrine and vegetative 
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nervous systems of the fowl constitute a barrier 
which prevents the creation of a visceral form.— 
{F. de Moulin: The Pathology of Newcastle Dis- 
ease. Tijdschr. voor ee 76, (1951): 
389-406.}—L.V.E. 


Toxic Liver Dystrophia in Swine 

The author describes a toxic liver dystrophia 
among swine in Sweden which annually causes 
considerable losses, involving about 10 per cent of 
the pigs at the age of 1-4 months, especially during 
the fall and winter. The disease is usually marked 


was the source of the disease. Of a total num- 


ber of 86 fowl, 37 chickens showed a progressive 
paralysis with a lethal termination. The autopsy 
Of 8 birds revealed lymphomatous infiltrations of 
the nerves and viscera by which the diagnosis 
could be confirmed. Leukemic changes were ob- 
served in 3 cases attended or not by similar infilera- 
tions in the nerves. The possible relations between 
and leukemia remains as an 
unsolved problem —{E. de Boer and R. Dia- 
enoedin: Fowl Paralysis in Indonesia. Hemera 
Zoa, 58, (1951): 121-134.}—L.V.E. 


three were Leptospira icterobemorrbagiae and 11 
were Leptospira canicola. Seven of the canicola 
strains were serologically alike, while four 
showed some antigenic differences. The virulence 
for guinea pigs of a camicola strain was greatly 
increased by serial passage through guinea pigs. 
The highly virulent strain had no antigenic 
changes. Studies are reported concerning the 
antigenic variation of various strains of L. ictero- 
bemorrbagiae, L. canicola, Leptospira bebdo- 
madis, and Leptospira srippotyphosa.—{Sintaro 
Yamamoto: U. der bunde 
Japan. U1. Zur Typenfrage der Leptospirenst. 

von Hunden in Japan. Jap. J. Vet. Sci., 5, 
42-44.}—A.G.K. 


life but does not reach the value for mature pigs 
till six months, which is approximately 1,100 mg. 


values.—{P. E. Jakobsen and Jobannes Moust-— 
gaard: Investigations of the Serum Proteins 
Pigs from Birth to Maturity (title trans.), Nord, 
Vet.-med., 2, (1950): 812-824.}—A.G.K. 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease Virus Preparations 
Rat erythrocytes are agglutinated by the virus 
of foot-and-mouth disease. Attempts to devise a 
hemaggl inhibition test for the differentia- 
tion of O, A, and C immune serums resulted in 
failure because serums from normal, immune, and 
hyperimmune cattle were all equally inhibitory. 
Attempts to inactivate this nonspecific inhibition 
by treatment with rat cell suspensions, heat, oxi- 
dizing agents, adsorbents and ion-exchange agents 
were not successful—[E. Michelsen and H. L. 
Bachrach: The Inability of Bovine Antisera to 
Specifically Inbibit the Hemagglutination Produced 


Ke by an acute or peracute course. As a general Various Strains of Canine Leptospirosis in Efe 
ees rule, the autopsy reveals a relatively good state Japan e 
$ hek: of nutrition. The adipose tissues show a yellowish Of 14 strains of Leptospira isolated from dogs, at 
or grayish discoloration. Subcutaneous and inter- 
& muscular edema are commonly observed and in the 584 
Bes serous cavities there is a moderate quantity of 34 
transudases. The appearance of the liver is 
re characteristic. In the acute cases, this organ shows = 
a friable consistency and a spotted coloration. | 
Re This arises from the fact that in the central lobules he 
there is manifest hyperemia or actual hemorrhage. 
eS The changes are never diffuse but present a focal _— 
Be is character of varying intensity among the lobules. 
fe 2 The gall bladder reveals a subserous edema, so that Pa 
se the wall of this organ may disclose a 1-cm. thick- 4 =F 
oes ness. The portal lymph nodes, as well as other a 
lymph nodes, have a marbled appearance. The 
gastrointestinal canal frequently appears normal, 
whereas in some cases there is a hyperemia and 
5 there are hemorrhages in the mucosa as well as Serum Proteins in Pigs 2 
edema. This pertains especially to At birth, the serum protein concentration 
nach and the large intestines, pigs is less than one-third that of the sow. It 
oe Subepicardial and subendocardial hemorrhages increases rapidly during the first few days of” — 
oo ate common and sometimes one may observe a . 
tain cases, the liver revenis focal 109 oc. of blood. 
formations following parenchymatous damage. birth, the euglobulin fraction is nil, buc 
ce x Histologically, the liver changes are characterized i+ increases rapidly after ingestion of colostrum, ee 
: by their irregular appearance. Many lobules are It becomes low again in three or four weeks Pt 
ah, intact, whereas, in others there is evidence Of then rises to reach the normal value, 65 mg, i 
mG severe disturbances in the circulatory and pat- her 100 cc. of blood, in five or six months. Pi Age 
enchymatous tissues. with pyroxidine deficiency had low euglobulia” 
"a With reference to the cause of porcine liver -. 
a dystrophy, there is no agreement among authors. 2% 
Bt Various factors are mentioned, such as hog cholera x 
ex virus, enterogenic intoxications, fishmeal, excessive ies 
aE feeding of cod liver oil, and others. Regarding ae 
i predisposing factors, one has to take into account Be 
the influence of nitrogenous feeds.—{A. Hiarre: 
“i On Toxic Liver Dystropbia in Swine. Tijdschr. 
voor Diergeneesk., 76, (1951): 409-414.}—L.V.E. 
Paralysis in Indonesia 
ee For the first time, fowl paralysis (neurolympho- as 
Bee matosis gallinarum) was found to occur in Indo- re 
Be nesia. The origin of the disease could not be . 
established with certainty. However, after the 
ae war, breeding fowl were imported from Australia i 
= and the Netherlands and it is suspected that this va 
be. i 
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by Foot-and-Mouth Disease Virus Preparations 
(title trans.). Nord. Vet.-med., 2, (1950): 825-832.] 


—A.G.K. 


Prophylaxis of Fowlpox 

A vaccine was prepared by collecting the crusts 
from lesions on the comb eight days after infec- 
tion and shaking them with 1 per cent phenol 
solution. The material was then washed three 
or four times with saline solution and placed in 
a solution of 60 per cent glycerine and 0.5 per 
cent phenol. , This was then diluted to 1:200 with 
0.85 per cent saline solution, An inoculum of 
0.5 cc. per kilogram, given subcutaneously over 
the breast muscle, caused no systemic reaction nor 
loss in egg production. In four weeks, immunity 
was fully established.—{S. Akawawa:; Studies on 
the Prophylaxis of Fowlpox. Jap. J. Vet. Sci., 5, 
(1943): 157.J—A.G.K. 


Putrefaction of Chicken Eggs 

Market eggs were found to have grayish albumen 
with gas bubbles and an odor of ammonia. A 
microérganism designated as Achromobacter am- 
moniagenes was recovered. The source may have 
been the offal of fish fed the chickens. The micro- 
organism could penetrate the shell of washed eggs 
and produce the changes seen in spontaneous cases. 
—[R. W. Wiidik: Putrefaction of Chicken Eggs 
Caused by a New Species of Achromobacter— 
Achromobacter Ammoniagenes (title trans.). Nord. 
Vet.-med., 2, (1950): 789-811.}—A.G.K. 


Salmoneliosis in Manchukuo 

Forty-seven strains of Salmonella isolated from 
fowl in Manchukuo were found to be Salmonella 
pullorum. They could be divided into two types 
by fermentation reactions and by their suscepti- 
bility to a known bacteriophage.—[Takesi Nisi 
and Tutou Tukagosi: Studies on Salmonella 
Pullorum. 1. Biological Characters and Classifi- 
cation of Salmonella Pullorum Isolated im Man- 
chukuo. Jap. J. Vet. Sci., 5, (1943): 342.J}— 
A.G.K. 


Botulism in Mink 

In Sweden, type C Clostridium botulinum is the 
most common in mink. An aluminum hydroxide 
adsorbate vaccine has been prepared against it. 
The toxoid adsorbate proved to be effective in 
immunizing mice, guinea pigs, and mink against 
infections of toxin which were lethal for non- 
immunized animals.—{Z. Dinter, and K.-F. Kull: 
Active Immunization Against Botulism in Mink 
(title trans.). Nord. Vet.-med., 2, (1950): 906- 
915.}—A.G.K. 


Penicillin Content of Milk 
Comparisons of the duration of penicillin in 
milk following the use of Na-penicillin in aqueous 


solution, in peanut oil, Na-penicillin in paraffin oil 
containing al ate, and procaine 
penicillin in paraffin oil plus aluminum mon- 
ostearate showed that the use of the Al-monostea- 
rate with paraffin oil maintained a therapeutically 
effective concentration of penicillin the longest. 
Procaine penicillin was no more useful, than Na- 
penicillin in this respect—{Henning Juncher, Inger 
Magnusson, and Ole Romer: Measurements of 
Penicillin Content of Milk After Intramammary 
Infusion of Penicillin Preparations (title trans.). 
Nord. Vet.-med., 2, (1950): 765-788.}—A.G.K. 


Diabetes Mellitus in Cattle 

The literature on diabetes in animals is re- 
viewed. There is a detailed case report concern- 
ing the extensive studies on one case which was 
studied for six months. Originally, the animal 
was thin, weakened, and had hyperglycemia and 
glycosuria. Treatment with 100 units of insulin 
every other day resulted in marked improvement 
and gain in weight. The insulin requiremént in- 
creased until a daily dose of 400 units was tre- 
quired. Subsequent histopathologic studies re- 
vealed degenerative changes in the islands of 
Langerhans with a decrease in their number and 
size—[N. O. Christensen and P. Schambye: Dia- 
betes Mellitus in Cattle. Clinical, Biochemical, 
and Pathological Studies of a Case in a Cow. 
(title trans.). Nord. Vet-med., 2, (1950): 863- 
900.]—A.G.K. 


Diagnosis of Bovine Schistosomiasis 
by Rectal Biopsies 

Experiments with accepted methods of diagnos- 
ing eggs of Schistosoma japonicum in cattle failed 
to yield entirely satisfactory results. Direct smears 
were also compared with the hatching technique 
and with rectal biopsies. The latter method 
yielded much more satisfactory results and is 
recommended for the diagnosis of schistosomiasis 
in cattle—[S. Okosbi, S. Karasawa, Y. Hyuga, and 
H. Kubota: Research on Methods of Diagnosing 
Bovine Schistosomiasis by Means of Rectal Biopsies 
(title translated). Jap. J. of Vet. Sci., 12, (1950): 
281-283.]—K.F.B. 


Diagnosis and Treatment of Equine 
Respiratory Diseases 

The: author limits himself in this article to the 
diagnosis of respiratory diseases of horses. Very 
little is offered in the line of treatment. 

The relation between nasal conditions and those 
of the frontal and maxillary sinuses is brought up 
and attention is called to the diagnostic error of 
mistaking a chronic rhinitis for a frontal or max- 
illary sinusitis. 

The following observations are of importance 
in the diagnosis of nasal conditions: (1) nasal 
discharge—unilateral or bilateral, frequency, odor; 
(2) nasal sound—intensity and frequency; (3) 
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ocular inspection of nasal passages; (4) palpation 
—pain, softness of bony wall; (5) percussion. 
Differential diagnosis between those nasal con- 
ditions was outlined as follows: chronic rhinitis 
—continuous, mucopurulent, bilateral, foul smell- 
. ing nasal discharge with increased nasal sound, 
sometimes signs of inflammation of nasal mucosa, 
widened interocular space, and negative explora- 


termittent, sometimes unilateral, mucopurulent, 
foul smelling nasal discharge, unilateral nasal 
sound, swelling and pain on palpation of superior 
maxillary region, percussion sound dull; frontal 
sinusitis—nasal discharge as in previous condition, 
very weak or absent nasal sound, swelling and pain 
On pressure not constant on frontal region, per- 
cussion sounds dull, meningoencephalic excitement 
at first, depression later. 

Several cases of tracheal stenosis possibly due 
to previous use of intratracheal injections are dis- 
cussed, together with differential diagnosis be- 
tween bronchitis, ia, pneumonia, 
and pleuritis. 

An interesting observation made by the author, 
a professor at the Veterinary Faculty of Madrid, 
Spain, is that 72 per cent of the equine cases 
presented for treatment at the university clinics 
during 1950-1951 were respiratory diseases.— 
{José M. Santiago Luque: Clinical Considerations 
om the Diagnosis and Treatment of Respiratory 
Diseases im Equines. Veterinaria, (Spain) 15, 
(1951): 281-290.}—O.A.L.-P. 

Rabies in an Apparently Healthy Dog 

An interesting description is offered 
tive case of rabies in an apparently 

had bitten a child. No clinical 


of a 
sound 


y in- 


enough to produce the characteristic lesions. 

The child that was bitten received antirabies 
treatment and did not develop the disease. [Pablo 
Migwel Cornejo: Clinical History of a Rabid Dog 
Apparently Sound. Rev. Gr . LZootec., 
Higiene Med. Vet., (Ecuador) 4, (1950): 20- 
35.}—O.A.L.-P. 


BOOKS AND REPORTS 


Color Atlas of Morphologic Hematology 

This is a very useful atlas and one that will 
lend itself as a guide to much work that is to be 
done in the field of veterinary medicine. The in- 
formation contained in this little book should 
prove most useful, especially for research work 
into the blood picture of animals. 

We can see a need for such a book dealing with 
every species that veterinarians handle and cer- 
tainly work of this kind could be used as refe: 
by small animal practitioners. The color plates 
well done and accompanied by the clinical interpre- 
tation. This book will be a ready reference for 
the busy veterinarian who depends on laborato 
aids to complete a diagnosis.—{Color Aélas o 
Morphologic Hematology (with a guide to clinic 
interpretation: By Geneva A. Daland. Edited b 
Thomas Hale Ham. Cloth. 74 pp. 9 colored illuse 
trations. 12 tables. Harvard University Press, Ca 
bridge, Mass. 1951, Price $5.00.}—T. J. JONE 


Successful Kennel Management 
This book is recommended to those who desi 


the author discusses all phases of kennel operati 
from providing quarters, through breeding, raisin 
boarding, showing, to selling dogs. The aut 
has treated these subjects in a liberal, 
sense manner. The chapter on kennel constructi 
shows sketches of layouts for a limited number 
boarding units which provide useful ideas. 
Although the veterinarian will not agree wi 
all of the author's conclusions and recommenda- 
tions for handling disease control problems, 
there should be no hesitation in recommending 
this book as a reference to those who desire in- 
formation regarding the boarding phase of canine 
service —{Successful Kennel Management. By 
Mark Taynton, Cloth. 201 pages. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 330 West 42d St., New York 18, 
N.Y. 1951. Price $4.00.}—W. H. RISER. 


Index of Treatment in Small Animal Practice 
In this second edition much new material has 

been added in an attempt to bring the book up to 

present day methods. The contents are based on 


tion of paranasal sinuses; maxillary sinusitis—in- 
1,5 
| 
information Doarding ennel COMSTTUCTIC £€ ; 
Sane and operation. Its contents are based upon know a 
see - - edge the author has gained from more than twen a 
rabies was actually noticed and no Negri bodies , boardin 
died dog The beok is divided into 19 chapters in whi 
aa after inoculation with material from the apparently ie 
sound dog’s brain. 
‘ A second experimental inoculation with material a+ 
ee from the laboratory animals was undertaken in a mp 
dog and 2 rabbits. These animals developed clini- 
_— cal symptoms of rabies. The dog died on the 6 
a, eighth day after inoculation; the rabbits died ws 
four days after inoculation. 
Autopsies of all the animals experimentally 
i oculated did not demonstrate any lesions ee 
ap gestive of other diseases. In the brain and men bis 
pa a congestive state was detected. No findin we 
ioe Negri bodies in these animals is mention a 
a a the author. He ascribes the short incu oi 
i period to the massive amount of brain em $e 
aa injected and to the method of injection ( ie 
cerebrally). 
Although the dog that bit the child was 
a parently sound, it can be classed as a carer fil 
ae the saliva, of the rabies virus even though 
ee Negri bodies were found in its brain, probably ix 
because the virus had not been the body long 
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the author’s own practical experience in small ani- 
mal practice. The book covers the entire field of 
practice as it pertains to the dog and cat. 

Divided into three parts, part 1 explains the 
theory of therapies available to the small animal 
practitioner, part 2 covers the therapeutical appli- 
cation of drugs to certain ailments, and part 3 
deals with the application of restraint, nursing, 
and treatment. 

The American reader will find the text some- 
what of a handicap in that many of the instru- 
ments, drugs, and vaccines are not in common use 
in this country. The discussion of the application 
of therapy deals with proprietary preparations used 
and distributed in England and these will be con- 
fusing to the American reader because he is un- 
familiar with these preparations. The reference 
material quoted has also excluded American au- 
thors. 

Regardless of these criticisms, the practitioner 
will find this book a useful addition to his li- 
brary. The material contained in it is factual, 
precise, and informative enough to be of consider- 
able use as a reference text. At present, it is by 
far the most informative and best illustrated text 
available on this subject.—{Index of Treatment in 
Small Animal Practice. By Hamilton Kirk. Second 
ed. Cloth. 826 pages. 176 illustrations. The Wil- 
liams and Wilkins Company, Baltimore, Md. 1951. 
Price $8.00.}—W. H. RISER. 


Medical Botany 

The first three-fourths of this book deals with 
general botany and plant chemistry. The remain- 
ing portion is concerned with vegetable drugs, 
poisons, stimulants, and other plant products of 
pharmaceutical interest. Also, the higher plants 
s certain fungi, which cause animal diseases, and 
he identification of plants are discussed. The 

rst portion of the book could easily be called 
Chemical Composition of Plants.” The lat- 

f portion covers poisonous plants and their toxic 

rinciples. 

The mineral and vitamin content of plants are 

iefly discussed in two chapters of this book. 

ter, considerable space is given to various prod- 

s obtained from grains (wheat, corn, rye). In 
this section, the processed products are discussed 
with emphasis on the vitamin, protein, and mineral 
contents. There are chapters on plant structure, 
Storage, processing, and cooking of foods. 

In the portion of the book devoted to poisonous 
plants, the members of families Ranunculaceae and 
Solanaceae are discussed. Root drugs containing 
alkaloids and drugs derived from aérial vegetative 
shoots are given consideration. Remedies and 
drugs obtained from cryptogamic plants (ferns, 
fungi, etc.) and flowers, fruits, and seeds used 
in pharmacy are explained.—{ Medical Botany. By 
Alexander Nelson. Cloth. 544 pages. Illustrated. 
E. & S. Livingstone, Lid., 16 & 17 Teviot Place, 
Edinburgh, Scotland. 1951. Price $6.50.}—M. J. 
SWENSON. 


REVIEW OF VETERINARY 
MEDICAL FILMS 


Functional Anatomy of the Reproductive Tract 
of the Cow,—Sound, 16-mm., color; running time 
about forty-five minutes. Produced by the Visual 
Production Unit of Iowa State College in codpera- 
tion with Drs. Robert Getty and John B. Herrick. 
Copies are for sale for $350 for the entire film or 
$230 for the last twenty-five minutes; rental price, 
$25. Recognized colleges of veterinary medicine 
may have the film for preview at no charge other 
than return postage. Future rentals to colleges 
will not be made. Requests for rental and pur- 
chase of the film should be sent to: Visual Pro- 
duction Unit, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

The title of this film defines what it depicts, but 
does not indicate the comprehensive, detailed man- 
ner in which it is presented. The pictures and 
synchronized sound tract show and discuss in 
minute detail all of the anatomic structures and re- 
lationships, such as the musculature, innervation, 
blood supply, ligaments, and some of the histology 
of the various reproductive organs and related 
structures. The use of original drawings and mo- 
tion pictures of the actual dissection tends to 
simplify the complex anatomic arrangements. In 
an effort to further simplify the teaching of the 
anatomy of the reproductive organs, the film shows 
the anatomic structures and relationships from 
several directions such as dorsal, medial, ventral- 
lateral, etc. 

Approximately the first twenty minutes of the 
film deal entirely with the detailed anatomy and 
organ relationships. This portion of the film should 
be extremely helpful for teaching anatomy to first- 
year students in colleges of veterinary medicine. 
The latter portion (about 25 minutes which will 
be available as outlined above) deals more with 
the practical aspects of reproductive anatomy. 
Included are pictures of semen deposition as prac- 
ticed in artificial insemination, the 
and extirpation of corpora lutea, the changes occur- 
ring in the pregnant uteri, and detailed descrip- 
tions of the blood supply, ovaries, fallopian tubes, 
etc., are clearly shown by drawings, photomicro- 


stages of development, re the 
removal, 


menibranes and their all clearly 
drawings too numerous to mention in a brief re- 
view. 

This latter portion of the film should be valu- 
able for students studying bovine obstetrics and 
practitioners who have need for some review of the 
anatomy of the reproductive organs. (Who 
doesn’t?) 

Anatomy departments in schools of veterinary 
medicine Should find this film a “must” for their 
teaching. Veterinarians whose practice includes 
bovine obstetrics and fertility Aeron: will find 
the film extremely helpful. 
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Atlantic City ... 


Where AVMA-East Beats AVMA-West 


June 23-26, 1952 
Headquarters—Ambassador Hotel 


Eastern veterinarians who will be hosts to 
the eighty-ninth annual AVMA meeting in 
Atlantic City, June 23-26, 1952, are gearing to 
break every record ever set for a veterinary 
meeting on either coast. 

Nobody has yet come forth to predict that 
the 1951 Milwaukee attendance of 3,128 will be 
topped at Atlantic City, but there is good reason 
to expect a registration of 2,500. That would 
shatter the previous high of 2,111 for a “coast” 
meeting, set at San Francisco in 1948. 

With all due respect for the outstanding suc- 
cess of the San Francisco event, some conven- 
tion planners have issued a sporting challenge 
that Atlantic City will be the place “where 
AVMA-East beats AVMA-West”—and they are 
going to roll out the hospitality carpet full 
length in order to make their challenge a fact. 


The scientific program is getting under way 
and again, as at Milwaukee, closed circuit tele- 
vision is planned for clinical and surgical dem- 
onstratons. 

Hotel accommodations are excellent. The 
city is prepared to furnish an almost unlimited 
number of choice rooms in hotels on and o 
the Boardwalk. Rates are sensible and th 
range is wide. The Ambassador will be head 
quarters for sessions and exhibits. Hotel reser 
vation information and blanks will be publish 
in the JouRNAL starting with the December iss’ 

The social side of the convention will 
colorful, matching the splendor of Atlanti¢é 
City’s famed Boardwalk, according to Dr. J. 
Porteus, of Trenton, N. J., chairman of the 
Committee on Local Arrangements. 

A June meeting is almost unprecedented ‘ 


Lectin east up the Boardwalk end sand-beach coastline of Atlantic City. The Ambassador Hotel. 

pa will be 1952 AVYMA convention headquarters. The Boardwalk, running east and west, is 

cigars Be “streets” in the nation, because automobiles and other motor vehicles are not 
allowed on it at any time. 
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the Association’s history, the only other having 
been the first annual session in 1863, notwith- 
standing that this is an ideal month for many 
veterinarians to attend a convention and com- 
bine it with an early summer vacation. June 
will not become standard, however, and pre- 
viously was by-passed for AVMA meetings 
because of its popularity for state conventions. 
In order to give fullest support to the Atlantic 
City event, several associations and veterinary 
schools have informed the AVMA office that 
they either will schedule their usual June meet- 
ings and conferences so as not to conflict, or 
they will forego their full-scale meetings and 
hold short business sessions at Atlantic City in 
conjunction with the national convention. Also, 
public schools and colleges will have closed for 
the summer by that time, allowing veterinarians 
to bring their families. 

Besides the attractions of Atlantic City itself, 
there will be opportunities for memorable sight- 
seeing trips along the eastern seaboard. Many 
veterinarians who will be taking their families 
to the East for the first time are planning to 
make stopovers in Philadelphia and New York 
City and travel to famous spots up and down 
the coast. 


Veterinarians Entertained by the 
Ralston Purina Company 

More than 100 veterinarians took advantage 
of the Ralston Purina Company’s invitation to 
inspect on Sept. 11 and 12, 1951, as guests, the 
Purina research farm, Gray Summit, Mo., and 
the laboratories, St. Louis, Mo., and to hear 
several highly interesting, as well as informa- 
tive, lectures. The veterinarians who attended 
were impressed with the outstanding livestock 


and poultry production records achieved on the 
research farm, the extent to which laboratory 
analyses are utilized in the compounding and 
testing of feeds, and the generous hospitality of 
the company’s personnel in charge of the tours 
and meetings. 

Mr. J. D. Sykes, vice-president of the Ralston 
Purina Company, welcomed the guests; Mr. 
E. B. Powell, director of the research farm, 
described the farm’s history, purpose, and scope, 
and also vividly presented the losses that occur 
due to animal disease and inadequate nutrition; 
Dr. R. M. Bethke, vice-president, discussed the 
advantages and limitations of antibiotics in nu- 
trition; and Dr. R. E. Lubbenhusen, manager of 
the disease control laboratories, frankly dis- 
cussed the relationship of practicing veteri- 
narians to the feed industry. 

The guest speakers were Dr. M. G. Fincher, 
New York State Veterinary College, who dis- 
cussed a practical mastitis control program, and 
Dr. Glen W. Salisbury, University of Illinois, 
who gave an unusually comprehensive review 
of the management and nutritional factors in- 
fluencing fertility of dairy animals. 

The meetings and well-arranged tours, super- 
vised by Mr. Otis O. McIntosh, director of 
public relations for the Company, revealed a 
great deal of practical nutritional information, 
and it was the unanimous opinion of the guests 
that a profitable day and a half had been spent. 


WOMEN'S AUXILIARY 


House of Representatives.—Because of a 
long-abiding belief that a stronger bond should 
exist between state auxiliaries and the Auxiliary 
to the AVMA, the House of Representatives 


The women's luncheon held in the Crystal Ball Room of the Schroeder Hotel during the AVMA annual 
meeting in Milwaukee, Aug. 21, 1951. 
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was created. At the meeting in Boston in 1946, 
at the recommendation of the executive board, 
a motion was passed, in effect, to establish an 
affiliation between state auxiliaries and the 
Auxiliary to the AVMA; each state or province 
to elect or appoint a representative, to represent 
the Auxiliary to the AVMA at meetings of the 
state or province auxiliary and to represent the 
state or provincial auxiliary at the meetings of 
the Auxiliary to the AVMA; making reports, 
securing information, and otherwise acting as 
the agent of the two organizations. 

During the following year, Mrs. A. E. Bott, 
of Illinois, then assistant secretary, contacted 
at least one member of the Auxiliary in each 
state or province. Through these contacts, 17 
representatives met for the first time in Cin- 
cinnati, in 1947. This was an informal dis- 
cussion group but both inspirational and in- 
formative. Mrs. J. L. Wells, of Missouri, was 
elected chairman, and Mrs. R. A. Hendershott, 
of New Jersey, secretary of state representa- 
tives. With plans to meet again the following 
year, the women were instructed to take the 
information, ideas, and enthusiasm of this group 
back to members of their state auxiliary. The 
state representatives met for the next two years 
as an informal group, exchanging ideas and 
discussing problems that arose within state and 
provincial auxiliaries. 

With the adoption of the new constitution at 


the annual meeting in Detroit in 1949, the state 
representative group became the House of Rep- 


resentatives. This legislative body now con- 
ducts all business: of the Auxiliary except that 
otherwise provided for in the constitution and 
by-laws. It has the final vote on all matters 


presented to it by the executive board. All 
matters originating in the House of Representa- 
tives must be submitted tp the executive board 
for consideration and returned to the House at 
the following meeting for final action. While 
the executive board continues to set the policy 


. Rogers, chairman, presiding at the ses- 
Women's Auxiliary House of Representa 
tives on Aug. 21, 1951. 


of the Auxiliary, a democratic representatio 
from each state carries on the business of th 
organization. 

In its first official legislative meeting (Miar 
Beach, 1950), the House of Representatives wa 
presided over by Mrs. C. C. Rife of Georgi ; 
and Mrs. R. A. Runnells of Michigan acted a 


The receiving line at the women's tea and reception in Milwaukee on Aug. 20, 1951. 


Left to ri 


james. C. A. Brandly, E. A. Woelffer, Dennis Coughlin, C. E. Bild, H. S. Mac- 


Donald, R. A. Runnells, L. R. Richardson, -C. L. Miller, Charles C. Rife, Dr. Margaret Sloss, C. M. 


Rodgers, Alfred E. 


Coombs, V. A. Miller; Anthony E. Bott, Claud H. Reading, F, W. Milke, W. 


R, Winner, Glenn Downing. 
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recorder, This was a successful meeting with 
business of the Auxiliary ably transacted. Oral 
reports from delegates and junior auxiliary rep- 
resentatives created niuch interest. 

In Milwaukee, Mrs. C. M. Rodgers, of IIli- 
nois, presided as chairman of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, with Mrs. A. E. Coombs, of Maine, 
acting as recorder. Reports from state, pro- 
vincial, and regional groups were submitted in 
advance of the meeting. The chairman and 
recorder compiled previously submitted reports 
into a summary, and copies were distributed to 
each delegate to the House. This procedure 
eliminated oral reports and allowed time for 
the volume of business handled during the session. 

The House concurred in all of the recommen- 
dations of the executive board, some of which 
were to send each member of the Auxiliary a 
condensed report of the annual meeting, in- 
cluding highlights of the House and Auxiliary 
business meetings, and to codperate with the 
AVMA Research Fund Raising Committee. It 
voted to participate in the local news dissemina- 
tion program of the AVMA and approved co- 
operation with the AVMA public relations pro- 
gram. It also approved several changes in 
procedure for its business. 

The House of Representatives is truly a 
democratic representation of all members of 
the Auxiliary to the AVMA. 

eee 

Indiana, Sixth District Auxiliary —The Wom- 
en’s Auxiliary of the Sixth District (Ind.) Vet- 
erinary Medical Association were entertained in 
the home of Mrs. Harry Blair on September 
12, 1951. Mrs. Ivan S. Meyers was co-hostess 
with Mrs. Blair. 

eee 

Michiana Auxiliary—The Women’s Auxiliary 
to the Michiana Veterinary Medical Association 
met at the Oliver Hotel in South Bend on Sept. 
13, 1951. After dinner, President Mrs. J. J. 
Fishler presided at the business meeting at 
which 18 members and 4 guests were pres- 

nt. Mrs. Ray Worley was in charge of the 
ntertainment. A prize was awarded to the 
ldest member present and to the youngest. 
he evening was spent in playing bridge and 
canasta. 
s/(Mrs. D. L.) Heten W. Miter, Secretary. 
eee 

New York State Auxiliary.—The third annual 
meeting of the Women’s Auxiliary to the New 
York State Veterinary Medical Society was 
held at the Mark Twain Hotel in Elmira on 
July 12, 1951. Following a luncheon, the presi- 
dent, Mrs. W. D. Way of Westport, called the 
business meeting to order. Mrs. F. F. Fehr, 
delegate to Miami Beach, reported on that 
meeting. At the 1950 meeting, it was voted to 
donate $20 to a worthy senior student at New 
York State Veterinary College, but the fund 
was not used since no senior student made 


application for it. At this meeting, it was de- 
cided that if this situation recurred, the fund, 
raised to $25, would be available to a junior stu- 
dent. 

New officers of the Auxiliary are Mrs. W. A. 
Hagan, Ithaca, president; Mrs. J. R. Hoyt, 
New Berlin, president-elect; Mrs. C. E. De- 
Camp, Scarsdale, secretary; and Mrs. Frederick 
Schutz, Brewster, treasurer. 

s/Mrs. C. E. DeCamp, Secretary. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT 


Veterinary Changes.—The follow- 
ing changes in the force of veterinarians in the 
U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry are reported 
as of Sept. 14, 1951. 


Ross W. F 


Oo Baltimore, Md 
Proderick J. Tacke, § Pant Minn. 
PROMOTION 

Eugene E. Hamann, Mexico City, Mex. 
MILITARY FURLOUGH 

James R. Prine, Forth Worth, Texas. 


RESIGNATIONS 


Carl W. 
Clyde Slay, Jr., 
SEPARATIONS 
William T. Moseley, 
Fidel Mata Orionez, 


TRANSFERS 
from Beltsville, Md., to Amsterdam, 


James B. Lavender, from Lincoln, Neb., to Los Angeles, 
Thomas, M. Nunley, from Albuquerque, N, M., to San 
ciltsed 0. Severson, from Mexico City, Mex., to Eau 
William J. Snodderly, from Spokane, Wash., to Omaha, 


Francis G. Sem Texas, to Co- 
lumbia, S. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 
ulius W. Amsiejus, Los Angeles, Calif. 
aret Denison (Miss), St. Paul, Minn. 
aut 
Eugene Adams, St. Louis, Mo. 
Francis D. Asmetcong. Se. Paul, Minn. 
Gerardo Arroyo, Ind. 
Forrest E. Button, Jr., werque, N. M. 
Ben W. Clyatt, Forth Worth, Texas. 
Wesley W. Crenshaw, Kansas Coy. Mo. 
Robert F. i , Chicago, Il. 
S. Hull, Jr., Jefferson City, Mo. 
F. Kandi, New York City. 
ard Lehman, Newark, N. Y. 
Thomas W. Lyles, Forth Worth, Texas. ’ 3% 
{ Mason L. Matthews, Mexico City, Mex. 
Simon Minsky, New York City. 
Elmer Pierce, Jacksonville, Fia. 
Warren Rednor, Newark, N. J. 
Paul. Minn. a 
i Mexico City, Mex. 4 
RETIREMENTS 
fete Barnes, Kansas City, Kan. 4 
H. Bibens, Kansas City, Kan. 
H. Bux, Topeka, Kan. 
john A. Hailman, Boston, Mass. 
iyde E. Smith, Albuquerque, N. M. 
TERMINATION 
oe Leonard R. Twete, St. Paul, Minn. 
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Samuel B. 
Herbert B. Nixon, Raleigh, 


APPLICATIONS 


ments of the Administrative By-Laws—Article X. 


First Listing 
Bernas, HerMinio A. 
1823 % W. Third St., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
D.V.M., San Francisco Veterinary College, 1918. 
Voucher: Charles S. Travers. 
Bowers, Don RAYMOND 
P.O. Box 162, West Palm Beach, Fla. 
D.V.M., Kansas State College, 1943. 
Voucher: L. T. Hopkins. 
CHaries G. 
1809 Priddy St., Bloomer, Wis. 
D.V.M., Michigan State College, 1942. 
Voucher: B. A. Beach, 
Exy, Georce L. 
Box 291, Gallipolis, Ohio. 
D.V.M., Ohio State University, 1949. 
Voucher: F. J. Kingma. 
FLEMING, JoHN B. 
209 East Fourth St., Marshfield, Wis. 
D.V.M., Ohio State University, 1935. 
Voucher: B. A. Beach. 
Fox, Henry P. 
P.O. Box 10, Conquest, Sask. 
M.R.C.V.S., Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons, 1922. 
Voucher: A. Chambers, 
Rosert F. 
3650 Medical Group Sampson Air Force Base, 
N.Y. 
D.V.M., Tuskegee Institute, 1951. 
Vouchers: T. M. Goldhaft and N. E. Werni- 
coff. 
HARDENBROOK, Harry, JR. 
106 North Russell St., Champaign, III. 
D.V.M., Colorado A. & M. College, 1940. 
Voucher: A. G. Misener. 
Harpinc, ALBA Ear 
603% Genesee Ave., Morrison, Ill. 
B.V.Sc., Ontario Veterinary College, 1916. 
Voucher: A. G. Misener. 
HEATH, SAMUEL P. 
22447 Edison St., Dearborn, Mich. 
D.V.M., Grand Rapids Veterinary College, 1918. 
Voucher: Glen W. Reed. 


Lee, C. L. 
Tola, Wis. 
D.V.M., Chicago Veterinary College, 1918. 
Voucher : B. A. Beach. 
MicHaAup, LAURENT 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 
D.M.V., Quebec Veterinary Medical School, 


1936. 
Voucher: P. Villeneuve. 


NewMaAN, Luoyp V. 
3723 Douglas Ave., Racine, Wis. 
D.V.M., Kansas City Veterinary College, 1912. 
Voucher : B. A. Beach. 

Price, Lawrence W. 
516 E. Main, Napoleon, Ohio. 
D.V.M., Ohio State University, 1941. 
Voucher: F. J. Kingma. 

Stock, Erskin H. 
Shelby, Iowa 
D.V.M., Iowa State College, 1946. 
Voucher: F. B. Young. 

Zenas L. 
Manitowoc County, Cleveland, Wis. 
D.V.M., McKillip Veterinary College, 1916. 
Voucher: B. A. Beach. 

Epwarp 
165th & Vincennes Road, South Holland, Ill. 
M.D.C., Chicago Veterinary College, 1910. 
Voucher: A. G. Misener. 

Second Listing 

Brrret, Roserr E., Star Rt., 

BowMAN, Bernarp, West 
Ohio. 

Bueuter, H. J., 520 Flamingo Drive, West Palm 
Beach, Fla. ’ 

Comstock, Warren Jonn, Knight Hill Road, | 
Clayville, R. 1. 

Easu, T., Greensboro, Md. 

Grncricn, S. W., Baraga, Mich. 

Henacan, J. W., 405 S. Howard Ave., Tampa, 
Fla. 

Hopkins, Joun Henry, Rt. 6, Middleburg Pike, 
Hagerstown, Md. 

Ivie, R. A., Follett, Texas. 

KENNEDY, ArRNoLp H., Ontario Veterinary College, 
Guelph, Ont. 

Lattimer, Bernarp J., Springfield, Minn. 

LeAppetteErR, Wayne A., 2350 South Dahlia, 
Denver, Colo. 

Lukas, Gus N., 2443 K. Street, Eureka, Calif. 

Keitm, Geo. W., Hales Corners, Wis. 

Matterr, Rotranp C., Box 322, Rt. 
Texas. 

Merzcer, Rosert W., Rt. 1, Constantia, N. Y. 

Mosey, Orrin Q., Reinbeck, Iowa. 

Perkins, Cuester A., 402 Third St., 
Wis. 

Peter, Arnotp E., Mercedes, Texas. 

Primistnc, J., Melvin, Iowa. 

RaMSTEIN, RicHarp K., Bourbon, Mo. 

Rove, W. F., 425 Exchange Bldg., So. St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Sarr, CHartes R., Wabasha, Minn. 

Sreuser, Lawrence J., Prairie Du Sac, Sauk Co., 
Wis. 

Tucker, Cart Conran, 618 35th St., 
Rapids, Iowa. 

Wetnpercer, Rozert, 4107 Herschel, Dallas, Texas. 


Hudson, Ohio. 
Park St., Lebanon, 


4, Dallas, 


W. DePere, 


N.E., Cedar 
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1951 Graduate Applicants 
Second Listing 

The following are graduates who have recently 
received their veterinary degree and who have ap- 
plied for AVMA membership under the provision 
granted in the Administrative By-Laws to mem- 
bers in good standing of junior chapters. An 
asterisk (*) after the name of a school indicates 
that all of this year’s graduates have made ap- 
plication for membership. 


lowa State College 

Daucuerty, CuHartes J., D.V.M., 543 Forest 
Glen, Ames, lowa. 

Ketiey, Date E., D.V.M., Box 217, Early, Iowa. 

Seart, Ricuarp C., D.V.M., Farragut, Lowa. 


Michigan State College* 

Bropie, Beece O., D.V.M., Maple Plain, Minn. 
Texas A. & M. College 

PARKHILL, KENNETH R., D.V.M., Box 742, Liv- 


ingston, Texas. 


AMONG THE STATES AND 
PROVINCES 


Alberta 

Brucellosis and Calfhood Vaccination.—The 
herd involved in this report is that owned by 
the University of Alberta, Edmonton. It con- 
sists of a dairy herd and a beef herd comprised 
of Holstein-Friesians, Jerseys, Herefords, 
Shorthorns, Aberdeen Angus, and a few dual 
purpose Shorthorns. 

As yet, routine vaccination has failed to 
result in a brucellosis-free herd. It would ap- 
pear that, to realize such an aim, a number of 
infected animals would have to be eliminated. 
If the program is continued, however, it is 
possible that eventually all the infected animals 
will have been removed and no new infections 
occur. Vaccination has reduced calf losses and 
has drastically reduced the number of infected 
animals in the herd. To date, 87.2 per cent of 
the vaccinated animals have remained free of 
the disease. Only 8.7 per cent of the vaccinated 
animals have failed to lose vaccination blood 
titers within twenty-two months of vaccination. 
—Canad. J. Comp. Med. and Vet. Sci., July, 1951, 
pp. 161-168. 

Arizona 

Pima County Association.—On Sept. 19, 1951, 
the Pima County Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion met in Tucson at the Club Morocco. The 
meeting was arranged and called by the chair- 
man, Dr. J. B. McQuown. All practicing vet- 
erinarians in the county were present and heard 
a finance company representative discuss a 
collection plan adaptable to veterinarians. 

s/R. W. Apvamt, Resident Secretary. 


Colorado 

Milk and Food Sanitarians.—The thirty- 
eighth annual convention of the International 
Association of Milk and Food Sanitarians, Inc., 
was held in the Hotel Colorado, Glenwood 
Springs, on Sept. 26-29, 1951. The program 
featured breakfast meetings, a breakdown of 
material into a food section and a milk section, 
and several field trips. Papers were presented 
during morning sessions, the afternoons were 
devoted to committee meetings and joint ses- 
sions for discussion purposes, and field trips 
and entertainment were planned for each eve- 
ning. 

Entertainment included fishing, golfing, swim- 
ming, hiking, and sightseeing. 
Florida 

Captain Reed Returns from Korea.—Capt. E. 
L. Reed, Jr. (API '43), son of Dr. E. L. Reed, 
Pensacola, returned to his home after fourteen 
months of combat in Korea. Captain Reed, 
who has recently been assigned to the inactive 
reserve, will reside in Pensacola with his wife 
and two sons, and will resume his duties as a 
veterinarian. s/E. M. NIGHBERT. 


IHinois 
Northern Association.—The fall meeting of 
the Northern Illinois Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation was held in the Hotel Faust, Rockford, 
on Sept. 19, 1951. The following speakers 
comprised the program: Drs. C. R. Collins, 
Dixon, president of the Illinois State Veterinary 
Medical Association; Frank Thorp, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing; Harlan E. Jensen, 
Cleveland, Ohio; H. H. Thompson, Springfield, 
state veterinarian; J. R. Curtis, Portage, Wis.; 
W. S. Gochenour, Pitman-Moore Laboratories, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; and Harry E. Pinkerton, 
Fort Dodge Laboratories, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
s/D. R. STEPHENSON, Secretary. 


Indiana 

Short Course.—The thirty-ninth annual short 
course for Indiana veterinarians was held at 
Purdue University, Lafayette, on Oct. 3-5, 
1951. The program was an outstanding suc- 
cess, bringing to those in attendance the latest 
advances in the field and laboratory. 

Among the outstanding features of the pro- 
gram were a panel discussion on animal and 
poultry nutrition moderated by Dr. W. M. 
Beeson, of the University; discussion of hog 
cholera vaccines by Drs. R. K. Jones (Purdue), 
James A. Baker (New York State Veterinary 
College), and C. C. Hastings (Williamsville, 
Ill.); latest information on cattle diseases by 
Dr. George R. Moore, School of Veterinary 
Medicine, Michigan State College, East Lans- 
ing; and up-to-date results of research on anti- 
biotic agents by Dr. M. A. Schooley, Armour 
and Co., Chicago. 
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Other outstanding papers of the program in- 
cluded one on surgery by Dr. D. D, Delahanty 
of the Division of Veterinary Medicine, Colo- 
rado A. & M. College, Fort Collins; one on 
sheep and horse diseases by Dr. F. E. Hull, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington; observa- 
tions on turkey and poultry diseases in Indiana, 
Dr. H. E. Moses, Purdue University; and W. 
R. Krill AVMA Executive Board Member 
from District X, and chairman of the AVMA 
Emergency Advisory Committee, discussed the 
civil defense responsibilites of veterinarians. 

Moderators of the large animal clinic were 
Drs. R. Leland West, Waseca, Minn., and Drs. 
Delahanty and Moore. Drs. Hastings and 

were moderators of the swine clinic, 

and Dr. Hull of the sheep and poultry clinic. 
s/L. M. Hutcuincs, head, 

Department of Veterinary Science. 


eee 

Indiana-Illinois Association—On Sept. 21, 
1951, members of the Indiana-IIlinois Veterinary 
Medical Association met in Bruceville, Ind., at 
the Rod and Gun Club to hear Dr, Harvey Page 
of Washington, Ind., tell of the importance of 
veterinarians codperating in the brucellosis and 
tuberculosis testing programs. Mr. Sassie of 
Pfizer and Co., spoke on terramycin. New of- 
ficers of the Association are Drs. E. K. LeDune, 
Sullivan, president; and Paul Wallace, Cyn- 
thiana, secretary-treasurer. 

The women brought plenty of fried chicken, 
with all the trimmings. The meeting place was 
made available by Dr. J. E. Carrico, Bicknell, 
a member of the Club. 

s/J.-L. Resident Secretary. 
eee 

Michiana Association—The Michiana Veter- 
inary Medical Association met in the Hotel 
Oliver, South Bend, on Sept. 13, 1951. Dr. L. 
M. Hutchings, Purdue University, spoke on 
diseases of swine and reminded those in attend- 
ance that testing of cattle for brucellosis and 
tuberculosis requires their codperation. Officers 
of the Association are Drs. Roy Wescott, Con- 
stantine, Mich., president; and A. J. Winters, 
Benton Harbor, Mich., secretary-treasurer. 

_ 8/J. L. Resident Secretary. 
eee 

Northeastern Association—The Northeastern 
Indiana Veterinary Medical Association met in 
Fort Wayne on Sept. 18, 1951, to hear Dr. T. 
K. Jones discuss the importance of testing cat- 
tle for tuberculosis. Officers of the Association 
are Drs. R. E. Allison, Decatur, president; and 
Clark Waterfall, Columbia City, secretary-treas- 
urer. 


s/J. L. Resident Secretary. 

eee 
Sixth District—Members of the Sixth Dis- 
trict (Ind.) Veterinary Medical Association met 


in Brownsburg on Sept. 12, 1951. Drs. Ed. 
Penticost and Henry Craige were guest speak- 
ers. 


Officers of the Association are Drs, Ivan S. 
Meyers, Brownsburg, president; and R. G. Har- 
din, Lebanon, secretary-treasurer. 

s/J. L. Kixmu.er, Resident Secretary. 
eee 

Tenth District Association—The Tenth Dis- 
trict (Ind.) Veterinary Medical Association met 
at the Indianapolis Gun Club on Sept. 20, 1951. 
Dr. George R. Burch, Zionsville, discussed re- 
cent developments in veterinary practice. Col. 
Harold Decker, formerly of Richmond, spoke 
on life in the Army. Officers of the Associa- 
tion are Drs. W. E. Welbourn, Winchester, 
president; and John Templeton, McCordsville, 
secretary-treasurer. 

s/J. L. Krxmutzer, Resident Secretary. 
eee 

Human Rabies.—The Indiana commissioner 
of health has reported the first case of human 
rabies in Indiana in 1951. The victim was an 
18-year-old girl who resided in Henry County. 
She was bitten in April and died of rabies in 
July. There have been 8 laboratory-confirmed 
cases of animal rabies in Henry County since 
January 1—Pub. Health Rep., August 10, 1951, 
p. 1041, 

Death of Mrs. R. H. Strous.—Mrs. Ynez 
Strous, 48, wife of Dr. R. H. Strous of Wolcott 
was killed instantly in an auto accident in 
September, 1951. She was interred in Santa 
Barbara, Calif. Dr. Strous was injured seriously 
in the same accident. 


lowa 

Nutrition Conference.—Approximately 200 
veterinarians and feed dealers attended the sec- 
ond annual Nutrition Conference for Veter- 
inarians held at lowa State College, Ames, on 
Sept. 13, 1951. The Feed Institute, Western 
Grain and Feed Association, and the Iowa Vet- 
erinary Medical Association were again the 
sponsors of the conference. The genuine inter- 
est of veterinarians in animal nutrition was 
manifested by the constant presence in the 
meeting of all who registered and the questions 
from the floor during the final session of the 
meeting. 

Presiding were Mr. Charles Barr, president of 
the Feed Institute, and Dr. C. D. Lee, president 
of the Iowa Veterinary Medical Association. 
Dr. H. D. Bergman, dean of the Division of 
Veterinary Medicine, lowa State College, and 
Dean Floyd Andre of the Division of Agricul- 
ture welcomed those in attendance and dis- 
cussed briefly the vital relation of nutrition to 
animal health and production. Other speakers 
were: Drs. C. D. Van Houweling, assistant 
executive secretary of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association; Laurence E. Carpenter, 
associate professor, Hormel Institute, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; Eugene B. Ingmand, Red 
Oak, Iowa; E. W. Burroughs, associate profes- 
sor of animal husbandry, Iowa State College; 
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B. B. McHan, vice-president in charge of re- 
search, Calcium Carbonate Company; and Da- 
mon Catron, associate professor of research, 
Department of Animal Husbandry, Iowa State 
College, who served as moderator of the ques- 
tion and answer period. 

An interesting sidelight was the number of 
veterinarians and feed dealers who came to the 
conference together. Such acquaintanceships 
will naturally result in improved relations. 

s/C. D. Ler. 
eee 

Coon Valley Association—Officers of the 
Coon Valley Veterinary Association are Drs. 
R. C. Kleaveland, Sioux Rapids, president; 
Mark Wilson, Rockwell City, vice-president; 
and V. D. Ladwig, Sac City, secretary. The 
Association meets the second Wednesday of 
each month, September through May, at the 
Bradford Hotel in Storm Lake. 

s/V. D. Lapwic, Secretary. 


Kentucky 


Anthrax.—An epizodtic of anthrax is oc- 
curring in the extreme southwestern part of 
Kentucky and in northwestern Tennessee. Ani- 
mals are being vaccinated. Anthrax was re- 
ported in animals in part of this area in 1947. 
Thus far, no human cases have been reported.— 
Pub. Health Rep., August 10, 1951, p. 1040. 


Maryland 

Southern Association.—The Southern Veteri- 
nary Medical Association held its annual meet- 
ing in the Lord Baltimore Hotel in Baltimore 
on Oct. 22-24, 1951. The program, outstanding 
in quality of speakers and material, was or- 
ganized to present the latest facts on all phases 
of progress in the profession. In addition to 
individual papers presented, there were sympo- 
siums on brucellosis, leptospirosis, and internal 
parasites of cattle. 

The outstanding group of speakers, all au- 
thorities in their fields, included Drs. M. G. 
Fincher and J. A. Baker of Cornell; J. Farqu- 
harson of Colorado A. & M. College; M. W. 
Allam, M. J. Deubler, and J. Jenney of Penn- 
sylvania; L. E. Swanson and J. E. Scatterday of 
Florida; G. Dikmans and C. A. Manthei of the 
U. S. BAI; W. T. S. Thorp, Bethesda, Md.; 
Major Gochenour of the Army; A. L. Breuckner 
and Major W. L. Wallenstein of the University 
of Maryland; Ron Woods of Johns Hopkins; 
and others, all well qualified in their respective 
fields. 

President John R. Wells came from Florida 
to address this meeting on AVMA activities. 

s/Joun D. GApp, Local Chairman. 


Massachusetts 


State Association—The regular monthly 
meeting of the Massachusetts Veterinary Asso- 


ciation was held Sept. 19, 1951, at the Highland 
Hotel in Springfield. After dinner and the 
business session, Dr. H. D. Branion, head, De- 
partment of Nutrition, Ontario Agricultural 
College, Guelph, discussed “Nutrition New and 
Old.” 

s/C. Lawrence BLakeLy, Secretary. 


Minnesota 


Southern Minnesota Society.—The Southern 
Minnesota Veterinary Medical Society met in 
Austin on Sept. 14, 1951. A symposium on at- 
tenuated viral vaccines for hog cholera was 
presented by Drs. N. H. Casselberry, Berkeley, 
Calif.; A. H. Killinger and H. E. Pinkerton, 
Fort Dodge, Iowa; and H. Koprowski and M. 
Harvey, Pearl River, N. Y. 

Officers elected were Drs. W. H. Calhoun, 
Riceville, Iowa, president; A. H. Magnusson, 
Blooming Prairie, vice-president; and George 
A. Young, Jr., Austin, secretary-treasurer. The 
following were elected to the Board of Direc- 
tors: Drs. J. L. Cavanaugh, Plainview, and R. 
B. Helming, Cresco, Iowa. 

The next meeting of the Society will be held 
in Austin in May, 1952. 

s/Grorce A. Younc, Jr., Secretary. 
Missouri 

Kansas City Association—At the Sept. 18, 
1951, meeting of the Kansas City Veterinary 
Medical Association, Dr. Marvin L. 
Department of Pathology, Kansas State Col- 
lege, discussed the latest developments in some 
new disease problems, including soybean oil 
meal poisoning (with illustrations), atrophic 
rhinitis (with illustrations), hyperkeratosis, and 
warfarin poisoning in dogs. 


s/K. M. Curts, Secretary. 
New Jersey 


Death of Mrs. John H. McNeil.—Mrs. Lucile 
Zink McNeil, widow of the late Dr. John H. 
McNeil, who was chief of the state Bureau of 
Animal Industry from 1918 to 1936, died on 
Sept. 13, 1951, at Sterling, Neb., where she had 
gone a few days earlier for the funeral of her 
brother. Mrs. McNeil was interred at Keokuk, 
lowa, where her husband is buried. 


North Carolina 
Central Carolina Association——The Central 


Carolina Veterinary Medical Association met in 
Greensboro on Sept. 12, 1951, with 42 veter- 
inarians and wives in attendance. Dr. Martin 
Hines, chief of the newly organized Veterinary 
Public Health Section of the State Board of 
Health, spoke to the group concerning his 
duties and of the program for the new Section. 

s/CLype W. Youn, Secretary. 


eee 
Dr. Hines Appointed Head of Public Health 
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Section—Dr. Martin Hines (OSU '45) has 
been appointed chief of the newly organized 
Veterinary Public Health Section of the North 
Carolina State Board of Health. 

After receiving his D.V.M. degree, Dr. Hines 
spent one year in private practice and two 
years in the Army. In 1949, he completed 
work for his M.P.H. degree at Harvard Uni- 
versity. For the past two years, Dr. Hines has 
taught bacteriology and veterinary public health 
at the University of Georgia School of Veter- 
inary Medicine. 

s/CLype W. Youne, Secretary. 


Ohio 

Death of Dr. and Mrs. B. H. Gibson.—Dr. 
Bernard H. Gibson and his wife, née Kathryn 
Fisher, of London, Ohio, drowned Sept. 
18, 1951, while on a fishing trip to Canada. 
The owner of the lodge at which they were 
staying also died in the tragedy. Dr. and Mrs. 
Gibson are survived by three small daughters. 


Ontario 

India-Pakistan Visitors to Agricultural and 
Veterinary Colleges.—On Aug. 22, 1951, the fol- 
lowing members of the India-Pakistan Agricul- 
tural Mission visited the Ontario agricultural 
and veterinary colleges: Dr. S. Hedayetullah, 
director of agriculture for the State of East 
Bengal, Pakistan; M. Kanti Raj, deputy director 
of agriculture for the State of Madras, India; 
A. M. Sial, minister of agriculture and educa- 
tion, Khairpur State, Pakistan; Dr. K. A. 
Rahman, director of agriculture for the Punjab 


—Dept. of Public Relations, 
Ontario Agricultural College 


Left to t—Dr. S. Hedayetullah, M. Kanti Raj, A. 
M. Sial, Dr. J. A. Henderson, head of the Division 
of Clinical Medicine, Ontario Veterinary College, 
Guelph; Dr. K. A. Rahman, and Dr. J. K. Dubey. 


Province, West Pakistan, and dean of the 
University of the Punjab, Pakistan; and Dr. 
J. K. Dubey, director of agriculture for the 
State of Bhopal, India. 

s/T. L. Jones, Resident Secretary. 
Pennsylvania 


State Association—The sixty-ninth annual 


convention of the Pennsylvania State Veteri- 
nary Medical Association was held at the Bed- 
ford Springs Hotel, Bedford, on Oct. 10-12, 
1951. 

Speakers on the program included Drs. E, B. 
Powell, Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 
James A. Baker, New York State Veterinary 
College, Cornell University, Ithaca; Ellis P. 
Leonard, New York State Veterinary College; 
C. J. Hollister, Montrose, Pa; A. H. Quin, 
Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, Kansas City, 
Mo.; W. F. Riley, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing; James T. O’Connor, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; W. T. S. Thorp, 
National Institutes of Health, Bethseda, Md.; 
J. H. Brown, Marietta; and Alfred Kissileff, 
Flourtown. 

The following speakers presented a panel on 
helpful hints to the small practitioner: Drs. 
Alan Bachrach, Philadelphia, moderator; Wil- 
liam F. Hoffman, Pittsburgh; G. Robert Becker, 
York; Earle S. Pickup, Union City; William C. 
Glenney, Ardmore; and Robert G. Little, Wil- 
liamsport. 

Dr. William F. Riley, Jr., School of Veteri- 
nary Medicine, Michigan State College, pre- 
sented a paper on “Current Problems in Dairy 
Cattle” in memorium to the late Dr. C. S. 
Bryan, dean of the School from 1947 to 1951. 

s/Raymonp C. Snyper, Secretary. 


Bucks-Montgomery Association.—Dr. J. W. 
Walker, Southampton, planned the program for 
the Sept. 12, 1951, meeting of the Bucks- 
Montgomery Veterinary Medical Association. 

s/V. W. Ruta, Secretary. 
eee 


Omega Tau Sigma Fraternity—The Grand 
Council of Omega Tau Sigma Fraternity met 
at the University of Pennsylvania, School of 
Veterinary Medicine, Oct. 19, 1951. Dr. J. 
T. Burriss, president of the Columbus Serum 
Company, Columbus, Ohio, presided at the 
meeting. 

s/Dean S. Forse, Secretary. 


West Virginia 
Personal.—Dr. 
erinarian in charge of the West Virginia De 


T. C. Green (IND '1l), vet 


partment of Agriculture, was confined to a 
Elkins, W. Va., hospital for several months 
with a fractured vertebra. 

s/H. E. Hersuey, Resident Secretary. 


Wisconsin 

State Association.— The Wisconsin Veterinary 
Medical Association held a business meeting in 
the Schroeder Hotel at Milwaukee on Aug. 19, 
1951. An executive board, consisting of officers 
of the state Association and one member from 
each of seven sectional associations, was or- 
ganized as an administrative body of the Asso- 
ciation. 
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Officers elected at this meeting are Drs. J. T. 
Schwab, Madison, president; R. O. Anderson, 
Elkhorn, vice-president; B. A. Beach, Madison, 
secretary; W. L. Richards, Morrisonville, treas- 
urer. Mrs. Hazel Hoven was hired as a full-time 
assistant to the secretary. 

s/J. T. Scuwas, Resident Secretary. 


FOREIGN NEWS 


Sweden 

Epizootic Enteritis in Cattle—In 1946 to 
1948, an acute contagious enteritis in cattle oc- 
curred in Sweden with diarrhea and decreased 
milk yield as the predominant symptoms. This 
disease is possibly related to the enteritis de- 
scribed by Olafson (United States). 

In typical cases, the first symptoms were a 
rise in temperature (1 or 2 degrees C.) accom- 
panied by dullness, decreased appetite and, 
sometimes, a moist cough, mild secretions from 
eyes and nostrils, and salivation. Then a 
severe diarrhea suddenly appeared which after 
a few days contained blood clots. The ap- 
petite disappeared and milk secretion decreased 
radically or ceased completely. Sometimes a 
dry cough, weakness, atony of the forestom- 
achs, and straining and abdominal pain were 
observed. The feces, initially light in color, 
foamy, and watery, developed a characteristic 
sweet-nasty odor and sometimes contained 
large blood clots. 

The duration of the disease was usually four 
to five days per animal and from two to four 
weeks per herd. The mortality was low. The 
disease spread by direct and indirect contact. 

The infective agent does not seem to be of a 
bacteriological nature but is probably a virus; 
it is principally located in the digestive tract; 
and the feces seem to be the most important 
source of infection—Cornell Vet. July, 1951, pp. 
251-253. 


VETERINARY MILITARY SERVICE 


Rotation Policy for Veterinary Officers An- 
nounced.—Information Bulletin Vol. II, No. 7, 
from the National Advisory Committee of the 
Selective Service System reports the following 
policy relative to the release of Veterinary 
Corps officers in the Army and Air Force. 

Army.—Any veterinarian who served twelve 
months during World War II becomes eligible 
for release after seventeen months of current 
service, except those called in organized reserve 
units, who will serve the full twenty-four 
months. 

Air Force—Any veterinarian may request re- 
lease after twenty-one months of service. If 
he were in Priority I or II, the twenty-one 
months must be during the present term of 
service. 


MARRIAGES 


Dr. (COR ’51) Charles E. Pilger, 612 W. 
Sunrise Highway, Merrick, Long Island, N. Y., 
to Dr. (COR '51) Mary Anne Farrell, Brewster, 
N. Y., on July 7, 1951. 

Dr. Paul Edward Fessenden (UP '47), Mil- 
ford, N. H., to Miss Mary Holt Smith on Aug. 
20, 1951, at Brookline, N. H. 


BIRTHS 


Dr. (TEX °43) and Mrs. George Harner, 
Springdale, Ark., announce the birth of a daugh- 
ter, Jane Ann, on Aug. 20, 1951. 

Dr. (OVC °37) and Mrs. A. L. Schaefer, 
Sebringville, Ont., announce the birth of a 
daughter, Deborah Jean Marie, on Sept. 1, 
1951. 

Dr. (WSC ’'44) and Mrs. M. W. Loge, 
Laguna Beach, Calif., announce the birth of a 
son, Michael Dean, on Sept. 5, 1951. 

Dr. (ONT ’50) and Mrs. W. G. Diehl, 
Detroit, Mich., announce the birth of their 
second son, William James, on Sept. 18, 1951. 


DEATHS 


Samuel B. Foster (WSC '10), Portland, Ore., 
died July 25, 1951. Dr. Foster had been em- 
ployed by the U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry. 

*Bernard H. Gibson (OSU ’35), 39, London, 
Ohio, and his wife, Kathryn Fisher Gibson, 
drowned Sept. 18, 1951, while on a fishing trip 
to Canada. Dr. Gibson was admitted to the 
AVMA in 1936. They are survived by three 
daughters. 

E. W. 88, Lexington, Ky., died 
August 15, 1951. Dr. Hagyard was well-known 
in the Thoroughbred racing world. 

James M. Kingston (UP 12), 64, Pittsfield, 
Mass., died Aug. 22, 1951. Dr. Kingston was 
with the Massachusetts Department of Public 
Health for many years. 

Fred W. Loehrke (IND ’21), Logansport, 
Ind., died in August, 1951. Dr. Loehrke was 
employed by the U. S. Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry. 

*Adrian A. Martin (USC ’18), 62, Emmits- 
burg, Md., died Nov. 25, 1950. Dr. Martin had 
been in general practice in Emmitsburg since 
1918. He was admitted to the AVMA in 1936. 

‘Walter J. Schmidt (MCK '15), Millstadt, IIl., 
died June 15, 1951. Dr. Schmidt was a general 
practitioner. 

*Wilson A. Smith (MCK ’07), 76, Rock 
Valley, Iowa, died July 5, 1951. Dr. Smith was 
admitted to the AVMA in 1919. 


‘Indicates members of the AVMA. 
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Parke-Davis) ANTICONVULSANT 
is supplied in 0.03 Gm. gr.) 
ond 0.1 Gm. (1% or) but a weak hypnotic. It is 
Kapseals...in bottles recommended for the treatment of 
of 100 end 1000 EPILEPTIFORM CONVULSIONS 


and allied nervous conditions in dogs. 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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COMING MEETINGS 
Notices of Coming Meetings must be received by 4th of month preceding date of issue 


American Public Health Association. Annual Kentucky, University of. Short course and 
meeting. Civic Auditorium, San Francisco, conference for veterinarians. Animal Pa- 
Calif., Oct. 29-Nov. 2, 1951. J. C. Geiger, thology Building, University of Kentucky, 
director of public health of the city and Lexington, Ky., Dec. 5-6, 1951. T. J. Stearns, 
county of San Francisco, in charge of local Live Stock Exchange Building, Room 114, 
arrangements. Bourbon Stockyards, Louisville, Ky., secre- 


-Mississippi Valley Veterinary Medical Associa- é 
tion. Annual fall meeting. Pere Marquette American Association for the Advancement of 


Hotel; Peoria, Oct. 31-Nov. 1, 1951. 
Fae : 26-31, 1951. R. L. Taylor, 1515 Massachusetts 
Cornell Nutrition Conference for Feed Manu- Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D.C., assistant ad- 
facturets. Statler Hotel, Buffalo, N.Y., Nov. ministrative secretary. 
1-2, 1951, J. T. Reid, D epartment of Ani- Oklahoma Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
mal Husbandry, Cornell University, Ithaca, winter meeting. Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, Okla., Jan. 
N.Y., chairman. 7-8, 1952. Lewis H. Moe, 1736 W. Third Ave., 
Interstate Veterinary Medical Association. Annual Stillwater, Okla., secretary. 
meeting. Martin Hotel, Sioux City, lowa, Nov. Wisconsin Veterinary Medical Association. An- 
1-2, 1951. E. G. Cole, 510 W. 19th St., Sioux nual meeting. Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
City, Iowa, secretary. Wis., Jan. 8-10, 1952. W. L. Richards, 1215 


Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Uni- Vilas Ave., Madison, Wis., secretary. 


versities, Division of Veterinary Medicine. New York State Veterinary College. Conference 
Annual meeting. Rice Hotel, Houston, for veterinarians. Cornell University, Ithaca, 
Texas, Nov. 13-15, 1951, William T. Ogles- N. Y., Jan. 9-11, 1952. W. A. Hagan, dean. 

by, Department of Veterinary Science, Loui- Tennessee Veterinary Medical Association. An- 


siana State University, Baton Rouge 3, La., nual meeting. Reed House, Chattanooga, 
secretary. Tenn., Jan. 14-15, 1952. H. W. Hayes, 734 
National Association of Federal Veterinarians. Broadway North East, Knoxville, Tenn., sec- 
Annual meeting. Hotel President, Kansas j 
City, Mo., Nov. 14, 1951 (in conjunction with Kansas Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
the meeting of the U. S. Livestock Sanitary meeting. New Town House Hotel, Kansas City, 
Association). Members of the Executive Kan., Jan. 14-16, 1952. This is to be a joint 
Board will meet in Dr. Husman’s room at meeting with the Missouri Veterinary Medical 
7:00 p.m., November 13; the members of Association. Olin W. Morris, Parsons, Kan., 
standing committees will meet in the same secretary. 
room at 10:00 a.m., November 14; and the Minnesota State Veterinary Medical Society. 
general meeting will be in room 229 at 7:00 Annual meeting. St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, 
p.m., November 14. L. T. Hopkins, 5837 Minn., Jan. 14-16, 1952. B. S. Pomeroy, 
Highland Ave., Kansas City 4, Mo., secretary. University Farm, St. Paul 1, Minn., secretary. 
Midwest Small Animal Association, annual Missouri Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
meeting, and American Animal Hospital As- meeting. New Town House Hotel, Kansas City, 
sociation, regional meeting. Hotel Burlington, Kan., Jan. 14-16, 1952. This is to be a joint 
Burlington, lowa, Nov. 14-15, 1951. J. Porter meeting with the Kansas Veterinary Medical 
Coble, 2828 S. MacArthur Blvd., Springfield, Association. J. L. Wells, Box 676, Kansas City, 
Ill, secretary. Mo., secretary. 


United States Livestock Sanitary Association. !0wa Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 


Fifty-fifth annual meeting. Hotel President, (Continued on p. 26) 
Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 14-16, 1951. R. A. 
Hendershott, 1 West State St., Trenton, 


N. J., secretary. WH ITE’ S comma 


Animal Care Panel. Annual national meeting. DENTS 
Thorne Hall, Chicago Campus of North- php fer TEACHERS, STU ond 


western University, Chicago, IIl., Nov. 29-30, 
1951. Bennett J. Cohen, the Medical School, Price $7.50 

Ward Memorial Building, 303 E. Chicago For sale by book dealers, also by the Author, George R. White, P. 0. 
Ave., Chicago, IIl., secretary. Bex 
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NOW...FROM THE FAMOUS GAINES LABORATORIES 


AND RESEARCH KENNELS 


2% Uniform nourishment and texture guar- 
anteed. A special Gaines process com- 


A Brand-New Form of Meal the 6 
That Veterinarians Can Gaines formula into crisp little granules. 


Recommend with Confidence 


granule contains uni- 


HERE'S WHY: 


Absolutely Uniform Nourishment—every granule contains all the 


nourishment of Gaines Meal in exactly the same proportions 
specified in the famous Gaines formula. There’s no separation of 
ingredients due to flaking, settling or sifting. Nutrition never 
varies from feeding to feeding. 

More Efficient Assimilation Assured —as a result of Gaines’ 
new and unique process. 

Higher Palatability—there’s extra taste- and aroma-appeal for 
dogs in this new and improved form of Gaines Meal. 

Easier Feeding —can be fed dry. Many owners find their dogs 
relish this Homogenized Meal fed just as it comes without adding 


ACTUAL SIZE 


anything—not even water. If they prefer to add liquid (1 part liquid 
to 3 parts meal) these granules absorb it easily and evenly; you'll also 
find thorough mixing simplified by the absence of powdery “fines.” 
Keeps Better —new Homogenized Gaines resists infestation from 


within the package; stays fresh longer than old-style meals. 


i 
* 
us 
a4 
as f every food essential pis 
dogs are known to need. 
LOOKI 
Completely der 
It's Homogenized! 
No separation of ingredients, 
Ne “fines” — We flakes! 
| 
MEAL 
Tor a// Dogs 
Americas 
Py ki | 
targest-Selling 
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Belt 


ANTI-HOG 
CHOLERA CHOLERA , 


Produced for the 


exclusive use a of the 


Veterinarian. 


Special care exercised in the 
preparation of Grain Belt 
products is our guarantee to 
you of unvarying uniformity. 
You can put your faith in the 
exactness of all products 
bearing the Grain Belt label. 


y POTENT 
EFFECTIVE 
DEPENDABLE 


GRAIN BELT 

SUPPLY COMPANY 

4901 SO. 33RD STREET 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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meeting. Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
lowa, Jan. 16-18, 1952. F. B. Young, Waukee, 
Iowa, secretary. 

Intermountain Veterinary Medical Association. 
Annual meeting. Newhouse Hotel, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, Jan. 21-23, 1952. M. L. Miner, 
Veterinary Science Department, Utah State 
Agricultural College, Logan, Utah, secretary. 

Michigan State College, School of Veterinary 
Medicine. Annual postgraduate conference 
for veterinarians. Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Mich., Jan. 23-24, 1952. Chester 
F. Clark, dean. 

Illinois State Veterinary Medical Association. 
Annual meeting. Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
Ill., Jan. 23-25, 1952. A. G. Misener, 6448 N. 
Clark St., Chicago 26, Ill., secretary. 

Texas, State Veterinary Medical Association 
of. Annual meeting. Corpus Christi, Texas, 
Jan. 24-26, 1952. E. A. Grist, Box 11, New 
Braunfels, Texas, secretary. 


Mississippi State Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion. Annual meeting. Edgewater Gulf 
Hotel, Edgewater Park, Miss., Jan. 25-26, 
1952. John A. Randle, West Point, Miss., 
secretary. 


American Veterinary Medical Association. An- 
nual meeting. Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J., June 23-26, 1952. J. G. Harden- 
bergh, American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, IIL, 
executive secretary. 


Regularly Scheduled Meetings 
Bay Counties Veterinary Medical Association, 
the second Tuesday of each month. Howard 
F. Carroll, 2024 Lombard St., San Francisco 
23, Calif., secretary. 


Cedar Valley Veterinary Association, the second 
Monday of each month (except July and 
August) at Black’s Tea Room, Waterloo. 
F. E. Brutsman, Traer, Iowa, secretary. 


Central California Veterinary Medical Association, 
fourth Tuesday of each month. Thomas Eville, 
Rt. 1, Box 136H, Fresno,. Calif., secretary. 


Central Carolina Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Wednesday of each month 
at 7:00 p.m. in the O’Henry Hotel in Greens- 
boro. J..T. Dixon, Winston-Salem, N. Car., 


secretary. 


Chicago Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of each month. Robert C. 
Glover, 1021 Davis St., Evanston, Ill, secretary. 


Coon Valley Veterinary Association, the second 
Wednesday of each month, September 
through May, at the Bradford Hotel, Storm 
Lake, Iowa. V. D. Ladwig, Sac City, Iowa, 
secretary. 


(Continued on fp. 28) 
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ELECTIVE CHEMOTHERAPY 


including septicemia, strangles, metritis, mastitis, distemper and 
meningitis. Relatively small doses have yielded very good results. 


For Oral Administration: Neoprontosil tablets of. 5 grains, bottles 
of 50 and 500. (Caution: Not to be used for injection.) 


For Parenteral Administration: Neoprontosil 5 per cent solution, 
bottles of 125 cc. and 250 cc. with rubber diaphragm stopper. 


New Yorx 18, N.Y. Winosor Ont. 


NEOPRONTOSIL trodemort reg US & Conode. brond of 


anid 
pr 
en. For antibacterial chemotherapy there are available a number of 
Everyday Streptococcus Infections . . . Owing to its relatively good 
re ' tolerance, Neoprontosil is of particular valve in many streptococcus 
infections which are encountered in everyday veterinary practice, 
3 
ath 
> 
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Small animal practi- 
tioners keep pace with 
canine nutrition thru 
the Dog Diet Bulletin 
Service which we supply 
without charge to gr 
uate veterinarians. 


(Inquiry form fer gradvate 
HILL PACKING COMPANY, 
Prescription Ration Dept. 
? ©. Bex 148, Topeka, Kan. 


Please send me complete information on 
therapeutic feeding of dogs and cats. 


(COMING MEETINGS — continued from p. 26) 


Cuyahoga County (Cleveland, Ohio) Veteri- 
nary Medical Association, the first Wednes- 
day of each month—September through May 
(except January)—at 9:00 p.m. at the Carter 
Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. Roger W. Grundish, 
4217 Mayfield Road, South Euclid 21, Ohio, 
secretary. 

East Bay Veterinary Medical Association, bi- 
monthly, the fourth Wednesday. O. A. Soave, 
5666 Telegraph, Oakland, Calif., secretary. 

Fayette County Veterinary Association, Iowa, the 
third Tuesday of each month, except in July and 
August, at Pa and Ma’s Restaurant, West Union, 
Iowa. Donald E. Moore, Box 178, Decorah, 
Iowa, secretary. 

Florida, North-East Florida Veterinary Medical 
Association, the second Thursday of each 
month, time and place specified monthly. 
J. O. Whiddon, 829 San Marco Blvd., Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

Greater St. Louis Veterinary Medical Association. 
Ralston-Purina Research Building, St. Louis, 
Mo., the first Friday in February, April, June, 
and November. W. C. Schofield, Dept. of Ani- 
mal Pathology, Ralston-Purina Co., St. Louis 
2, Mo., secretary. 

Houston Veterinary Medical Association, Houston, 
Texas, the first Thursday of each month, Ed- 
ward Lepon, Houston, Texas, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Illinois Valley Veterinary Medical Association, 
the second Sunday evening of even-numbered 
months at the Jefferson Hotel, Peoria, IIl. 
S. M. McCully, Lacon, Ill., secretary. 

Indiana Tenth District Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, third Thursday of each month. L. 
A. Snider, New Palestine, Ind., secretary. 

Jefferson. County Veterinary Society of Kentucky, 
Inc., the first Wednesday evening of each month, 
in Louisville or within a radius of 50 miles. 
F. M. Kearns, 3622 Frankfort Ave., Louisville 7, 
Ky., secretary. 

Kansas City Small Animal Hospital Association, 
the first Monday of each month, at the Hotel 
Continental. T. M. Eagle, Parkville, Route 2, 
Mo., secretary. 

Kansas City Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Tuesday of each month, in the Hotel Con- 
tinental, 11th and Baltimore, Kansas City, Mo. 
K. M. Curts, 70 Central Ave., Kansas City 18, 
Kan., secretary. 

Keystone Veterinary Medical Association, the 
Penn-Sheraton Hotel, 39th and Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. on the fourth Wednesday 
of each month. Raymond C. Snyder, 39th 
and Woodland Ave., Philadelphia 4, Pa., corre- 
sponding secretary. 

Maricopa County Veterinary Association, the sec- 
ond Tuesday of each month, Charles J. Prchal, 


(Continued on p. 30) 
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LYOVAC. BRUCELLA 


You are assured of these outstanding advantages 
when you use Lyovac Brucella Abortus Vaccine 
—the first lyophilized vaccine—in full production 
since 1945: 

1. Potency Protected — Possesses the antigenic 
value of the original fresh material at time of 
highest potency. 

2. Living Organisms— Positive assurance of a high 
count of living organisms at time of injection. 
3. Stability—Stable for months, even under un- 
favorable conditions, because Lyovac Brucella 
Abortus Vaccine is completely dehydrated and 
vacuum 


SHARP 
VETERINARY DIVISION 


THARP @ DOH 
lad 
46 


ABORTUS VACCINE 


(DESICCATED) 


The Original Lyophilized Vaccine (strain 19) 


4. No Rigid Temperature Control—Continuous 
refrigeration not necessary. 


5. Longer Expiration Date—May be carried in 
stock, 


Produced from B.A.I. Strain 19 under U. S- 
Veterinary License No. 3. 
SUPPLIED: LV-4— One Vacue® vial of vaccine 
and one vial (6 cc.) of diluent (1 dose). 


LV-48—Package of five VacuLe® vials of vaccine 
and five vials (6 cc. each) of diluent (5 doses). 


Order from nearest branch listed below. 


PHILADELPHIA 1, P 


Denver, 


L 
Restore to S cc. 
BRAND — 
. of calves, TS restores 
made in OY Inject withewt deter ws Vaccine 

2 iq 
BRANCHES: Atiants, Baltimore, New York, Phitadeiphia, 
Memphis, Los Angetes, Columbus, Boston, Chicago, Kansas City, 
San Francisco, Portiand, Dalles, St Lours, New Orieans, Minneapolis. ab 
29 
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1722 East Almeria Road, Phoenix, Ariz., secre- 
tary. 

Metropolitan New Jersey Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, the third Wednesday night of each 
month from October through June, at the Hotel 
Essex House, Newark, N. J. Myron S. Arlein, 
2172 Millburn Ave., Maplewood, N. J., secretary. 

Michiana Veterinary Medical Association, the sec- 
ond Thursday of each month. Write R. W. 
Worley, secretary, 3224 L.W.W., South Bend, 
Ind., for location. 

Michigan, Southeastern Veterinary Medical So- 
ciety. Herman Kiefer Hospital, Detroit, Mich., 
the second Wednesday of each month from Oc- 
tober through May. 

Milwaukee Veterinary Medical Association. Wis- 
consin Humane Society, 4150 N. Humbolt Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis., the third Tuesday of each 
month. Kenneth G. Nicholson, 2161 N. Farwell 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis., secretary. 

Monterey Bay Area Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the third Wednesday of each month. C. 
Edward Taylor, 2146 South Broad St., San Luis 
Obispo, Calif., secretary. 

New Castle County Veterinary Society, the 
second Wednesday of each month at 9:00 
p.m. in the Hotel Rodney, Wilmington. Del. 
Harold Roberts, Paper Mill Road, Newark 
R3, Del., secretary. 


New York City Veterinary Medical Association. 
Hotel Statler, New York, N. Y., the first 
Wednesday of each month. C. R. Schroeder, 
Lederle Laboratories, Inc., Pearl River, N. Y,, 
secretary. 

North San Joaquin Valley Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, the fourth Wednesday of each month. 
V. E. Graff, Oakdale, Calif., secretary. 

Orange Belt Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Monday of each month. James R. 
Ketchersid, 666 East Highland Avenue, San 
Bernardino, Calif., secretary. 

Orange County Veterinary Medical Association, 
bimonthly, the second Tuesday of each month. 
J. H: Bower, P. O. Box 355, Santa Ana, Calif., 
secretary, 

Peninsula Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Monday of each month. E. W. Paul, 
Box 866, Redwood City, Calif., secretary. 

Pima County (Arizona) Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, the third Wednesday of each month, 
in Tucson. R. W. Adami, 2103 S. 6th Ave., 
Tucson, Ariz., resident secretary. 

Portland (Oregon) Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Tuesday cf each month, in the 
Auditorium of the Upjohn Company. L. G. 
Nicholsén, 8415 S.E. McLoughlin Blvd., Port- 
land 2, Ore.; secretary. 


(Continued on p. 32) 


AUTOMATIC HEAT CONTROL 
CALF DEHORNER 


Electric ——— with the new Sun- 
beam Stewart Calf Dehorner is fast, 
safe and certain. Dehorning can be 
done any time of ty we Only a few | 
minutes are required for the entire job. | 
No’loss of blood—no open flesh 
wound—no bad after effects. Dehorn- 
er has automatic control for steady 
high heat for dehorning or soldering. 
Cool, easy-grip handle. Complete 
with heavy duty soldering tip. 


@ Automatic Control for 
Steady Heat 

@ Fast—Easy to Use 

@ No Loss of Blood—No 
Open Flesh Wound 


te 


Becomes heavy-duty solder- 
ing iron when soldering tip is 
attached. 


Write for information about Sunbeam Stewart animal clipping equipment 


CORPORATION (formerly Chicago Flexible Shaft Company) 
5600 Roosevelt Rd., Dept. 47, Chicago 50, Illinois 
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> HEALTH and 
> NUTRITION 
© go hand in hand 


‘ 


Troy Kinder of Kinder’s Hereford Ranch, 
Frederick, Okla., proudly shows a prize 
heifer, Princess Rosabelle. 


More Meat Market... 
with the help of his Veterinarian and his Purina Dealer. 


Troy N. Kinder, like all cattlemen, strives 
to produce meat at the lowest possible cost. 
To aid him in his management problems 
he turns to his Purina Dealer and his local 
Veterinarian. Kinder states, ‘““Veterinar- 
ians are one of the greatest aids we’ve had 
in our business. Through their services 


we've sure saved plenty of money, besides 
time and losses.” 

Kinder feeds Purina all the way. He feeds 
Purina Range Checkers to his cow herd, 


and his show animals are fitted on Purina © 


Beef Chow and home grains. He is 
another successful cattleman who realizes 
that health and nutrition are inseparable. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 


St. Lovis 2, Missouri 


WORKING TOGETHER FOR A PROSPEROUS AGRICULTURE 
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Regular Mastics now contain 
50,000 units of penicillin instead of 25,000 
units, but the price has not been changed. 


MASTICS 


(Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 


for 
MASTITIS 
CONTROL 


Sold only to veterinarians 


MASTICS are greaseless and completely 
soluble... won't contaminate the milk 


MASTICS are the least irritating form of 
therapy, as shown in comparative studies 
made by the Wisconsin Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station (J.A.V.M.A. 117:414, 1950) 


MASTICS are individually foil-wrapped— 


sanitary and easy to use 


MASTICS are highly effective and eco- 
nomically priced 
Regular Mastics — now with 50,000 units of 
penicillin 
25's, $4.00 100’s, $15.00 + 500's, $65.00. 


High Potency Mastics—with 100,000 units of 


25's, $5.75 + 100's, $22.00. 
NOTE: PRICE REDUCTION on 
Mastics P & S—with 50,000 units of penicillin, 
50,000 meg. of streptomycin 
25's, $5.75 + 100's, $22.00 
Mastics are consistently promoted in 
dairy, farm and breed journals. 
Made only by 


artin Laboratories 


WEST CHESTER, PENNA, 
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Redwood Empire Veterinary Medical Association, 
the third Thursday of each month. John E. 
Wion, 3614 Redwood Highway South, Santa 
Rosa, Calif. 

Roanoke-Tar (N. Car.) Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, the first Friday of each month, 7:00 
p.m., in Rocky Mount. G. L. Gilchrist, Edenton, 
N. Car., secretary. 

Sacramento Valley Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the fourth Friday of each month. R. C. 
Goulding, 11511 Capitol Avenue, Sacramento, 
Calif., secretary. 

San Diego County Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the fourth Tuesday of each month. R. J. 
McFarland, 3621 Jewell St., San Diego 9, Calif., 
secretary. 

Southern California Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the third Wednesday of each month. R. 
W. Sprowl, 11756 San Vicente Blvd., Los Ange- 
les 49, Calif., secretary. 

South Florida Veterinary Society, the third Tues- 
day of each month, 8:00 p.m., at the Peckway 
Skeet Club, Robert P. Knowles, 2936 N.W. 17th 
Ave., Miami, Fla., secretary. 

Tulsa Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Thursday of each month, in Director’s Parlor 
of the Brookside State Bank, Tulsa, Okla. 
John Carnes, Muskogee, Okla., secretary. 


Bovine Keratitis in England.—An organ- 
ism is described which is apparently iden- 
tical with the Hemophilus bovis found by 
American workers. This is the first report 
from England of this type of infection in 
cattle—Vet. Rec., Feb. 1951. 


New Literature on Dog Care 


Among new pamphlets being placed in 
the hands of veterinarians, for distribution 
to pet-owning clients, are publications from 
the Pard department of Swift & Company 
and from the Upjohn Company. The Swift 
literature impartially discusses the feeding 
and care of dogs, with emphasis on the im- 
portance of the veterinarian’s counse! on all 
health problems. The Upjohn pamphlet 
deals with the selection and care of a puppy 
and contains frequent reminders about the 
veterinarian’s role in canine health. 
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Send for FREE 36-page Treatise on 
Fa CARROT VITAMINS 
& Details the advantages of carrot oil vitamins 
when used in feeds to improve breeding re- 
The sults; to destroy oxidized milk flavors; and 
> coats Contains much information. Replete 
= coats. Contains much information. Replete Bes 
with data and references. Send for It today. | 
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Where vitamin A is indicated 
Suggest Potent VpC RIB-AD 


A dry, stable, palatable, wholesome vitamin supplement to aid in herd and flock | 
development, Bw: and more profitable production and gee Fed where 
animals and poultry show a need for more vitamins A, Dz, Ds and Riboflavin. 


TWO formulae—No. 1 and No. 2—Both supply: 


Vitamin A— 104,320 USP units per pound 


Vitamin Dz — 68,040 USP Vitamin Ds — 20,410 Riboflavin — 20 milligrams 
units per pound AOAC Chick units per pound 


No. 1— PROTEIN base 


of soybean, linseed and alfalfa meals make of steamed bone meal, other major minerals, 
RIB-AD No. 1 acceptable to the most deli- iodine and 6 trace minerals make RIB-AD 
cate eaters. Can be mixed with Vitamineral No. 2 a = vitaminized-iodized-mineral- 
Supplements. ized su 


RIB-AD Supplements mix perfectly with grains, concentrates, dry or wet feeds without gumm: 
or caking. Anti-oxidents aid in maintaining vitamin potency over long periods. Only 2 Pret 
percent is generally indicated. 


In case of immediate need order with confidence 
an for literature and attractive prices. 


Vitamineral Products Co. (Simce 1915) Peoria 3, Ill. 


— > + 
8 
4 
— 
J 
ig per pound 
Vitamin sources: Irradiated yeast, brewers’ dried 
ae yeast, vitamin A and D oil, active dry yeast, D-acti- ‘m3 
mie vated animal sterol and wheat germ oil meal. q oe 
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Instantly Ready .. . 

Immediately Effective! 
Gebauer’s 
Astringent 


frit 


dressing 


write 
house or Dept. J, THE GEBAUER CHEMICAL CO. 


i 


THE ICAL COMPANY 
9419 St. Cathe Ave! * Clevelbnd, Ohid 


he r¥ccepted Standard Since (902 


EpITor, JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


Dear Sir: 

I note with interest your comment on ad 
page 32 of the August issue. This touches 
a tender spot. In the morning mail I re- 
ceived a letter and literature from the same 
company boasting of a product of theirs 
“for the veterinary profession.” They are 
perfectly willing to use the knowledge and 
work of veterinarians and then sell to the 
laity. 

Another of these so-called “ethical” firms 
... is now marketing a “one-shot distemper 
vaccine.” The salesman swore up and down 
that they were selling only to the profes- 
sion — but every kennel in the area is us- 
ing it and buying it. 

Another firm .. . has two products: .. . 
. . . Which were boosted by the profession 
until they became popular. Now they can 
be purchased in any drug or feed or candy 
store despite the salesman’s telling me they 
could not. 

Now I know you can not refuse them 
[ad.] space in the JOURNAL or at the con- 
vention, but can you not put a sign at their 
places to read: “These products advertised 
and sold direct to drug and feed stores, ken- 
nels, or even the garbage man.” 

Yours very truly, 
I. I., D.V.M. 


[Certain companies are not invited to ad- 
vertise in the JOURNAL or to exhibit at the 
AVMA conventions.—THE EDITORS. ] 


bloodless castrator 
The “Burdizzo” eliminates 
castration losses . . . no shrink 
. . no infections . . . no 
screwworm risks! Order 

from Jensen-Salsbery 
Laboratories, Inc. 

Kansas City 10, Missouri 


Spray 
he tien, combining Tennic 
among veterinarians. — 
+ Indicated in the treat. 
as these that cre often 
designated “weeping 
“ eczema”; in the treat- 
ment of ordinery 2 
— wounds and abrasions, and ordinary burns. 7 
gay The solution emitted from the famous ; 
penseal” bottle with the force of a jet 
sures vepid, thorough leaving 
transparent protective prompt! 
eo minor cuts, lacerations, and abrasions. et 
sa cases of explosive type eczema, weepi a 
controlled, and in most cases no further 
| | 
Provides an accurate pattern against which to cut with tnite re 
2 ; blade. Fits firmly, cannot move or slip when clamped into position. ; Y 2 4 
Made of non-rusting, light, cast aluminum, highly polished. Lasts a 
lifetie with minimum care. Simplicity ‘ef design and construction 
— reduces possibility of breakage or mechanical # ae 
failure. Forms immediately available to pro- 
Boston Terrier — postpaid $15.00 
Great Dane — postpaid $15.00 ¥ 
Doberman — postpaid $15.00 
Set of above four — postpaid $50.00 
These patented “championship” forms are pat- / 3 
ie termed after markings of winners of top honors 7 
in show competition. Forms for other breeds 
made on special order. Sold to veterinarians 
Route No. 2, Box 420. Lansing, Michigan 
a 7 
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Thalisul 


for 
intestinal bacterial 
infections of animals 


» THALISUL is relatively 
non-toxic. 


« THALISUL is absorbed in- 
to the intestinal wall. 


« THALISUL produces effec- 
tive concentrations in the 
intestines. 


» THALISUL is only sparing- 
ly absorbed into the blood 
stream. 


THALISUL effective 
against intestinal infections 
in dogs’ and calf scours. 


MASSENGILL Bristol, Tenn. 


Veterinary Division 


ref. 
Rogoff, George, Phthalylsulfacetamide in 
Veterinary Medicine, (Sept. 1950) 
Christian, A. B., To Be Published 


Supplied in 0.5 Gm. 
(7.7 gr.) and 2 Gm. 
(30 gr.) tablets in 
Bottles of 100 and 500 


a 
a NEW non systemic sulfonamide i 
< f 
THALISUL 
| 
| 


“Water-Proof” 


5 COMPARTMENT STALLS 


KENNEL RUNS 
The low cost will surprise youl 


Ford DOUBLE FRAME Pane! Runs insure 
for your dogs. Chain link fabric is rust 


No bolt holes te match. 
permanent construction. 


resistant, 
d; permanently locked by INNER 
"NO WIRES'TO RUST” Clone 


Made in sizes to ft your requirements. 
4. 5, and & ft. heights. Lengths 2 to 
14 &. panels. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE AND PRICES 
Kennel Runs — Pup Pens — Stalls and Cages 
Ornamental and Miscellaneous tren. 


FORD FENCE CO., Inc. 


6572 Winthrop Avenue 
INDIANAPOLIS 20, INDIANA 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Twenty-five words or less, $2.50; 8 cents 
for each additional word. Replies sent in 
care of the JOURNAL, 25 cents extra. 
Remittance must accompany order. 

Deadline for want ads 8th of month preceding 
date of issue. 

Names of classified advertisers using key let- 
ters can not be supplied. Address your reply 
to the key letters, c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, 
Ill, and it will be transmitted to the advertiser. 


Wanted—Veterinarians 


Veterinarian with broad experience in disease con- 
trol wanted to take charge » ¥ state educational pro- 
grams, Work will be under veterinary direction. 
Give complete record of training and experience. 
Address “Box N 1,” c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


WANTED—veterinarian, California license, small 
animal practice large hospital, good salary and work- 
ing conditions. Between 25 and 35 years of age. 
Located in central part of California. Address “Box 
M 13,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


$7,000 to $10,000 salary for Illinois-licensed vet- 
erinarian to operate small animal hospital in Chicago. 
Married man with family preferred. Six-room apart- 
ment available. State age, experience, and marital 
and draft status; also enclose photo in first letter. 
Address “Box L 16,” c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


Desire veterinarian capable of taking charge of 
brucellosis research projects in state institution. 
Broad experience in this field necessary. State qual- 
ifications in reply. Address “Box N 2,” c/o JOURNAL 
of the AVMA. 


WANTED —veterinarian for field work in T.B. 
and Bang’s disease testing in State of Delaware. 
Apply to Dr. Harry McDaniel, Jr., Director, Live- 
oe Sanitation, State Board of Agriculture, Dover, 


WANTED—assistant veterinarian for busy small 
animal practice. State qualifications, full particulars, 
and salary expected in first letter. Address Drs. 
Ryan and Rands, Davis Veterinary Hospital, Stam- 
ford, Conn. 


VETERINARIAN WANTED—to assist with 
mixed practice. Mostly large animals. State whether 
you want salary or commission. Located in Wash- 
ington State. Address “Box M 12,” c/o JOURNAL 
of the AVMA. 


WANTED—veterinarian as assistant director of 
virus research project located in the East. Prior lab- 
oratory experience is essential; virus laboratory ex- 
perience desirable. State qualifications, | Address 
“Box N 3,” c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA. 

VETERINARIAN WANTED—man or woman, 
experienced small animal work. Profit sharing, pays 
$7,000 minimum to start. Must be capable tohing 
full charge. Address Dog House Veterinary Hospi- 
tal, 14870 Livernois, Detroit 21, Mich. 

(Continued on p. 38) 
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$179.90 

HEAVILY GALVANIZED SHEETS 

NO EXTRA CHARGE! 
edges, heavil together. alu- a 
minum painted, 1%" angle iron frames. Door 

— frames 1“ O. D. Dot, mesh filler + 
welded to frame. sheets galvanized. 
Assembled. Satisfaction Gvaranteed. 
2 lower 36° x 36° x 28° deep. 
Overall size: 6° wide x high x 2844" deep. 
Stalls Stand 6 in. off Floor. 

AW DOUBLE SAFETY 

OPP 

4 

; 


For Horses — Cattle — Sheep — Swine — Dogs — Cats 


A concentrated product for use in preparing expectorant 
solutions for domestic animals... Freely soluble... A red 
powder that produces a red to reddish-brown colored 
solution . .. Packed in l-pound glass bottles. 
Active ingredients: Potassium Guaiacol 
Sulfonate 30%; Ammonium Chloride 50%. 
were 
An excellent dispensing item, reasonably priced. ond woe 
Its use means satisfied clientele. 


ARMOUR 


VETERINARY LABORATORIES * KAW STATION + KANSAS CITY 18, KANSAS 


Natural Calcium Phospho Carbonate 


with Vitamin D2 


For Supplementary Feeding in Diets Low in 
Calcium, Phosphorus, and Vitamin D2 


Natural Calcium Phospho Carbonate has been produced 
from organic sources in a definite particle size. This par- 
ticle size makes possible a high degree of assimilation 
(98% in controlled experiments). 
It provides calcium and phosphorus in their natural or 
optimum ratio along with trace minerals and 4000 U.S. P. 
units of Vitamin D, per teaspoonful. 
When used as a supplement to diets low in these sub- 
stances, it aids in the control of riékets, osteomalacia, ring- 
bones, splints, poor skeletal development and poor tooth 
formation. It also helps maintain normal reproduction and 
Available in 1-lb. — 5-lb.— 25-lb. packages. Dispensed 
only by or on the prescription of Graduate Veterinarians. 


ARMOUR 
LABORATORIES +» KAW STATION + KANSAS CITY 18, KANSAS 
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Ranch Record Veterinary Syringe 


Superior quality vet- 
erinary —syringes— 
Choice of ground 
glass barrel with 
metal plunger or 
rubber packing— 
Accurate dosage 
and smooth opera- 
tion always assured. 


Inexpensive replace- 
ment parts available. 


Inquire at your 
nearest veterinary 
_ dealer or wholesaler 
concerning this out- 

standing product. 


Sizes 2 cc. to 40 cc. 


High quality syringe consisting of 
graduated, ground, resistance | 

glass barre! with nickel silver 
plunger and strongly constructed 
metal parts. No Washers—No 
Binding Rubber Packings to in- 
terfere with smooth operation. 
Easily disassembled for steriliza- 
tion. 


Low In Cost 


Boston Record Syringes create | 
sales for the dealer and satisfac- 
tion for the user. 


Repair exchanges available. 
Sizes | cc. to 150 cc. 


Literature Upon Request 


Boston Instrument Mfg. Co., Inc. 
50 Thayer St., Boston 18, Mass. 


(CLASSIFIED ADS — continued from p. 36) 


WANTED—veterinarian with experience in diag- 
nosis of animal and poultry diseases to take charge of 
branch state laboratory in the East. In y state 
qualifications. Address “Box N 4,” ¢/o JOURNAL 
of the AVMA. 


WANTED—veterinarian fo: research work on ani- 
mal diseases, some postgraduate experience in bac- 
teriology and pathology plus ability to work with 
ranchers required. Unusual opportunity for qualified 
man. Apply Department of Veterinary Science, Uni- 
versity of Nevada, Reno, Nev. 


VETERINARIANS WANTED—The State of 
Wisconsin has accelerated its program in brucellosis 
control. There are several new positions for profes- 
sionally trained veterinarians. arting salary, $453 
a month. Permanent civil service position. Pro- 
vision for vacation, retirement, and salary increases. 
Eligibility based on securing license to practice vet- 
erinary medicine in Wisconsin. Address Bureau of 
Personnel, State Capitol, Madison, Wis. 


WANTED—veterinarian for general assistantship 
in large mixed practice in Southwest. Salary de- 

dent on ability and willingness to hustle. Contact 
22644 or write Mason and Thomas, 906 
Broadway, Little Rock, Ark. 


W AN TED —young veterinarian, graduate of 
AVMA.-approved school, interested in mixed prac- 
tice. Good future. Salary open. Modern small ani- 
mal hospital. Located here in 1919. Address “Box 
N 16,” c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


Interesting employment for the veterinarian who 
wants to help develop the field of veterinary public 
health. Applicants please address Dr. W. B. Prothro, 
Director, Kalamazoo City-County Health Dept., City 
Hall, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


County veterinarian wanted for Bangs and T.B. 
control and private practice in Gilliam and Wheeler 
counties, Oregon. For particulars, contact L. J. 
— Wheeler-Gilliam Stockgrowers, 
‘OSSII, re. 


WANTED—a recent or 1951 graduate as assistant 
in a mixed practice in the Midsouth. Furnished 
apartment available. State salary expected. Op- 
portunity for partnership for right man. Address 
“Box N 11,” c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


As part of its program of expansion, the Virginia 
Division of Animal Industry has openi for four 
qualified veterinarians, one as regional Acad di- 
rector and the others as field inspectors. Forty hour 
week, sick leave and annual leave allowances, and 
participation in a liberal retirement plan. For fur- 
ther information, address above agency, 1102 State 
Office Bhilding, Richmond, Va. 


VETERINARIAN WANTED—for staff of small 
animal hospital. Must be Gentile and graduate of 
AVMA-approved school. Experience not necessary. 
Apartment available. Address Stresser Animal Hos- 
pital, 5144 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 


The Lincoln-Lancaster County Health Department 
desires a veterinarian in the Division of Sanitation, 
Meat, and Milk Section activities. Must be graduate 
of AVMA-approved school, must have or be able to 


(Continued on p. 40) 
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Captive 


ENZYMES 


A Vital Natural Factor 
in Animal Nutrition 


In making vitamin-enzyme concentrates available to the veteri- 
narian, the Rumelk Company offers the profession a highly 
effective method of treating nutritional deficiencies and functional 
digestive disorders with Natural Factors. 

Enzyme cultures used in our concentrates are prepared by an 
exclusive process, which produces a new and more practical 
combination of enzyme systems that have a maximum potency in 
the growth media. 

B Complex Vitamins, for example, are present in quantity as 
Natural Factors in the enzyme growth. B;2 is also an inherent 
factor grown in the media by enzyme culture. 

Digestive malfunction in animals is a contributing cause of 
various deficiencies, and this condition is usually the outcome of 
poor diet and inactivity. Concentrated vitamin-enzyme supple- 
ments, as prepared by the Rumelk Company, give the veulirlinet 
Sama the positive means of treating animals with the 

atural Factors which nature intended for the animal to receive 
in order to maintain proper digestion for efficient food 
assimilation. 

With propes food assimilation, the animal maiotains itself in a 
healthy and aggressive appearance. Better starch and ‘protein 
digestion gives the animal immediate food energy. Rennin 
activity for milk digestion decreases scouring condition. Lipase 
helps to digest fats so that the coat receives more body oil through 
fat assimilation. 

The Rumelk Company offers the profession the following 
vitamin-enzyme products for nutritional therapy: 


RU-ZYME* (cow) for mature ruminants 

RU-ZYME* (calf) for the young ruminant 

KA-ZYME— vitamins and enzymes for smal! animals 

EN-ZYMEL—ail liquid enzyme extract for smal! animals 
*Contains preserved rumen bacterio (U. S. Patents Pending) 


Ask your Veterinary Supply Dealer or write direct for complete details. 


RUMELK COMPANY 


SALEM, VIRGINIA 
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SYMBOL OF QUALITY 


PHENOTHIAZINE 
REGULAR N. F. or DRENCH TYPE 
1 Ib. ....$ 80 per Ib. 


150 


PHEN O BOLES® 
7 gram Bolus—Box of 25 
12! gram Bolus—Box of 100 
2 gram Tablet—Bottle of 100... 


Vitamin A 

Vitamin C 

Vitamin D - 

Niacin .......... 50 mg. 

Bottle of 100 2.35 
Bottle of 500 . 10.75 


OCTO-MINS — A, C, D, ‘& B Com- 
psule 


FFF 


25 Ib. drum 


SULFONAMIDES 
SULFANILAMIDE POW 


SULFATHIAZOLE SODIUM usP 
POWDER 
lb. bottle 
5 Ib. bottle 
SULFAPYRIDINE SODIUM POWDER 
1 Ib. bottle 
5 lb. bottle 
Write for Complete Price List 
Terms 10 net 30 F.O.B. Chicago 
Freight A ipments 100 Lbs. or 


ly 
Prices Subject: to bd Without Notice 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL CO. 


1116 West 37th Street, Chicago 9, Illinois 


(CLASSIFIED ADS — continued from p. 38) 


obtain Nebraska license, and must have had three 
years’ veterinary medical experience, one of which 
was in public health. Training and/or experience in 
meat sanitation and the field of milk production, 
processing, and distribution, as related to a producers’ 
area and plant sanitation, necessary. State minimum 
salary expected. Car provided. Address Dr. Roland 
H. Loder, Department of Health, 935 R Street, Lin- 
coln, Neb. 


WANTED—assistant smal] animal veterinarian. 
Salary or commission, Busy hospital in East, Would 
consider selling or leasing later to capable, responsible 
man. Please state experience, draft status, age, etc., 
and enclose photo. Address “Box N 15,” c/o Jour- 
NAL of the AVMA. : 


Wanted—Positions 
POSITION WANTED—veterinarian with small 
animal experience desires position with smal] animal 
practitioner leading to partnership or sale. Licensed 


in Connecticut, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. Ad- 
dress “Box M 14,” c/o JourNaL of the AVMA. 


Veterinarian, single, age 49, healthy, in practice 
since 1930, doctorate degree in 1947, and voluntary 
assistant in a veterinary college for large and small 
animals in Germany, desires position as assistant in 
ee practice or small animal clinic. Address “Box 

* c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


== veterinary surgeon, D.M.V., refugee from 

eastern Germany, age 40, wife and one son, expert 

in country practice, surgery, control of sterility, and 
(Continued on p. 42) 


RIVERSIDE ALL 

Seven Compartment. Upper tier 

Five Compartment. Upper . Lower tier 
extra f desired. Bottoms of 

MINOR "CHANGES. IN DESIGN AND eauir 

ball CASTERS AT WO EXT: 


TERMS MAY BE ARRANGED IF DESIRED 
A lifetime of service and guaranteed by one of 
California's oldest iron works. 


RIVERSIDE IRON WORKS 
5422 Mission Bivd. Riverside, California 


.74 per Ib. 

$1.50 
Suk) 5.15 
NUTRITIONAL 
of CALF CAPSULES 

Bottle of 1000. 
CALCIUM GLUCONATE USP 
POWDER 

80 per Ib. — 

25 Ib. drum 1.65 per Ib. 
100 Ib. drum 1.55 per Ib. 
— 
b. 
teel 

Xe 7 compartment Single $275.00 ia 
8 compartment $310.00 each 
agi 


‘Is there a dog food that gives 


the table ? 
What about 


s? 


him everything he n 


There’s no question about it when you 


RECOMMEND FARD 


Better for a dog than red, raw meat! - 


SWIFT'S DOG FOO) 


Pard 


New dog owners are full of 
questions. And, naturally, 
the question most of them 
ask most often is: “What 
should we feed him?” 

The table shows how right 
you are when you recom- 
mend PARD. For Swift 
makes this famous dog food 


so that it gives a dog all the 
good meat protein he loves, 
plus all the other important 
nutrients he needs. 

PARD is a perfectly bal- 
anced, complete food. A 
dog needs nothing more, 
can get nothing better. 
Suggest it with confidence. 


var 


A COMPLETE, BALANCED FOOD 
containing: 


Vitamins Minerals Med Protein 


Wheat Irradiated Yeast 
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Energy: 1000 of daily calerie reeds for average-size (26-1b.) dog 


; 
i 
i 
3 
| 
3 
i 
Fish Liver Borley Sey Flour Ground Edible Bone 
Check these nutrients in a can of Pord agains! those in any 
‘4 other prepared dog food you know! 
| 
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meat inspection, desires a ition, Speaks English 
well. Passage will be paid, but surety for immuigra- 
tion is wanted. Address Dr. R. Schultz, Tierarzt, 
(27a) Willebadessen, Krs. Warburg, Longestrasse 8, 
Brit. Zone, Germany. 


ATTENTION: FLORIDA SMALL ANIMAL 
VETERINARIANS. Do you need competent pro- 
fessional assistance during winter months? Wiscon- 
sin small animal hospital owner with eight years’ 
small animal practice experience would like position 
as assistant in busy small animal hospital during 
January and February. Address “Box N 13,” c/o 


JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


married, family, desires assistantship or partnership 
in mixed practice with sound future. Now engaged 


in Own practice. Prefer western state. 
Remittance must accompany order 


N 10,” ¢/o JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


Veterinarian, age 30, O.S.U. graduate, desires posi- 
tion in mixed practice leading to partnership or pur- 
chase. Licensed in Ohio, Mississippi, and Texas. 
Lenee and small animal experience. Not afraid of 

work. Can furnish references and further in- 
formation on request. Address “Box N 8," c/o 
JourNat of the AVMA. 


Recent Colorado A. & M. College graduate, age 30, 


Wanted—Practices 


6 Extra Ways 
SALT PLUS 


ASSURES YOU HEALTHIER, 
MORE PROFITABLE ANIMALS 


Farm animals thrive on salt. 
They also need trace minerals 
to insure healthy, uctive 
stock. They get these min- 
erals, along with salt, when 
ou feed them STERLING 
LUSALT! 
COBALT... lack of cobalt results 
in loss ot appetite, stunted 
growth in sheep and cattle. 
IODINE... regulates functions of 
thyroid gland and its secretion. 
MANGANESE ... helps prevent 
sterility ...increases ability of 
female to lactate. 
IRON ... essential for healthy 
red blood ... aids in preven- 
tion of anemia. 
COPPER ... essential to convert 
iron into red blood cells. 
ZINC... promotes longer life, 
better growth. 


reeo STERLING 


TRACE-MINERAL 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC. 
Scranton, Pa. 


PRACTICE WANTED—established mixed prac- 
tice in New York or Connecticut. Will also consider 
pie or assistantship with definite option to 

y. Address “Box N 7,” c/o JouRNAL of the 
AVMA 


WANTED TO BUY—small animal hospital, pref- 
erably in Ohio. Licensed New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Ohio. Highly experienced. Financially respon- 
sible. Family, prefer with residence. Address ‘Box 
N 18,” c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


For Sale or Lease—Practices 


FOR SALE OR LEASE—new hospital in Indiana, 
24 by 40, well built, 5 rooms with 20 stalls. Will 
sell complete with real estate, drugs, and equipment 
for $15,000. Practice grosses $20,000 and growing. 
If so desired, would sell drugs and equipment and 
lease building for ten or more years. Very easy 
terms and small down payment available. Address 
“Box M 16,” c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


FOR IMMEDIATE SALE OR LEASE—animal 
hospital and small chick hatchery combination. Will 
sell separately or as a unit. Very modern cement 
block building, outside dog runs. Unlimited oppor- 
mong Address Mrs. E. M. DeTray, Napoleon, 

io. 


FOR SALE—large animal practice in Midwest. 
Hogs and cattle evenly divided. Gross $17,000. 
Home, drugs, practice, and equipment $12,000. 
Priced to sell. Address “Box N 5,” c/o JOURNAL of 
the AVMA. 


Will sell equipment and lease small animal hospi- 
tal and practice in West Hartford, Conn. Upstairs 
apartment will be available in approximately one 
= “Box N 9,” c/o JOURNAL of the 


_ FOR SALE—large animal practice, long estab- 
lished, British Columbia coast, gross at least $12,000. 
Price $5,000 including some instruments and equip- 
ment. No competition. Modern home, with large 
office for rent or sale optional. Address “Box M 21,” 
c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


FOR SALE—mixed practice in Midwest city of 
40,000. Includes 21 acres, all modern house, garage, 
4-room hospital, outside individual concrete runs, 
complete equipment, drug inventory, and established 


(Continued on p. 44) 
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effective caloric support 


Whenever a caloric supplement is desirable 
in small-animal practice, Lipomul-Oral can 
be used to good advantage. It may be admin- 
istered post-operatively, in intestinal para- 
sitism, in infections and convalescence, in 
undernourishment, and in eczema. Lipomul- 
Oral is a readily-absorbed and well-utilized 
preparation, providing 120 calories per fluid- 
ounce. It may be administered in milk or 
undiluted. 


Lipomul=Oral 


available in pint bottles from 
Upjohn Branch Offices or 


prescription pharmacies. 


DEPARTMENT OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 
THE UPJOHN COMPANY, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me a supply of each 
item checked below: 
1-Oral folders 
1, A diet for your dog 
Vegetable oil 10% w/v a. Suggestions for 
Dextrose, Anhydrous 10% w/v feeding your puppy 
Preserved with 3. Suggestions for 
Sodium Benzoate 0.1% w/v the care and feeding of cats 
Highly emulsified to supply vegeta- 
ble oil of desirably small particle 
size in aqueous dispersion. 
1. Special Dog Diet #2 
(high animal protein) 
2. Special Dog Diet #3 
(low animal protein) 


Average dosage for small animals: 
14 to two ounces Lipomul-Oral once 
or twice a day in milk, other food or 
plain. 


for gour practice 

For a supply of 

diets and folders, simply fill in 
and mail this coupon 


ATLANTA BOSTON + CHICAGO CLEVELAND DALLAS KALAMAZOO 
THE UPJOHN COMPANY. KALAMAZOO. MICHIGAN KANSAS CITY - LOS ANGELES « MEMPHIS . MINNEAPOLIS - NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA « PORTLAND + SAN FRANCISCO « TORONTO. CANADA 
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# QUICK AND SAFE + 


in treating Splints, 
Spavins, Curbs, Side- 
bones, Inflamed Ten- 
dons, Bursal Lame- 
ness, Etc. 

Write for Descriptive Price 
Sheet of Veterinary Dis- 
pensing Products 


PRICES 
Single Bottle............$2.00 
6 and 2 
12 and 4 free............17.00 
24 and 4 free...........-28.00 
Postage paid in the United States 


CARTER-LUFF CHEMICAL 
Hudson, N. Y. 


IMPROVED 7-CAGE DE LUXE DRAIN UNIT 
Also Available in Removable Tray Style, or 
Plain, Flat Floor Style 
Note new style Bar Doors — Heavier (%") rods 
— eliminates brace bar in center, Note: Frames 
of door are rounded on top; water runs off in- 

stead of remaining on door frame. 
IMPROVED DOG DRYER WITH 
ENTIRELY TRANSPARENT DOORS 
Write for cage booklet; also dryer folder 
The 1951 price list is now available 


Baltimore Wire & tron Works 
514 N. Jasper Street Baltimore 1, Maryland 
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name. Price is real estate value, plus drug inventory, 
plus 75 per cent of equipment inventory. Oppor- 
tunity for greatly increasing small animal income. 
Reason for selling—war disability. Address “Box 
N 17,” c/o JourNat of the AVMA. 


ANIMAL HOSPITAL—five years old, fully 
equipped. Located in Merced, Calif., on U.S. High- 
way 99. Buildings are of bungalow style and are 
of reinforced concrete and a special small building 
block made especially for this improvement. Larger 
front building is the hospital proper and living 
quarters, with smaller buildings for kennels, wire 
cages, and a separate building which is the isolation 
ward, The buildings are all enclosed with the same 
building block and therefore give the appearance 
of one large building. Parking space and entrance 
both front and back with room for future expansion. 
This is an unusual opportunity for some veterinarian 
to step in and take over. The practice was very 
large and the sale is necessitated by the death of the 
owner. The practice consisted of both outside large 
animals and the hospital for small animals. 

$35,000 full price, including property, buildings, 
equipment. $15,000 down, balance in monthly in- 
stallments; or will consider rental basis with the first 
rental 

uip- 
aul- 


year paid in one installment and with month! 
thereafter providing agreement for the sale o 
ment. For complete details address Martin H. 
sen, P.O. Box 815, Merced, Calif, 


FOR SALE OR LEASE—fully equipped small ani- 
mal hospital in rapidly growing Nassan County, Long 


(Continued on p. 48) 


The TAMM Support provides three plus factors in udder care 
and treatment! 
1. Positive protection against self-sucking, stepping on teats, 
cuts, and bruising from fence wire, swamp reeds, stumps, etc., 
with the accompanying danger of infection. 
2. Transfers the weight of heavy, swollen, or congested udders 
from strained muscles to the cow's back, ‘preventing further 
breakdown. 
3. Waterproof bag also serves as a container for medicinal 
solutions in which udder treatment can be extended at effective 
temperatures. 
Available in four sizes —- extra small (cows 900 Ibs. or 
less), small (900 to 1100 Ibs.), medium (1100 to 1600 
Ibs.) large (over 1600 Ibs.). 
y —~ $15.00 retail. 309% professional discount. 


ORDER today 
Write to Dept. V-11 for complete information! 
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FOOT ROT OINTMENT — [DEBRIDING! AGENT 


Foot Rot Ointment effects a 
virtual chemical debridement 
of infected areas. Two to three 
applications of the Ointment 
are usually sufficient in necro- 
bacillary infections. Thus Foot 
Rot Ointment saves time in 
treating foul hoof in cattle and 
foot rot in sheep. 

Foot Rot Ointment contains 
sulphuric acid, iodine, pyokta- 
nin blue and alcohols in a spe- 
cially treated petrolatum base. 


Foot Rot Ointment is available in : 


Foot Rot Ointment is one of the 
Veterinary Pharmaceuticals manu- 
factured by Goshen Laboratories, 
Inc. In addition to the products 
manufactured, Goshen Laborato- 
ries, Inc. acts as Sole Agent for the 
Veterinary Specialties of many 
leading pharmaceutical companies. 


GOSHEN LABORATORIES, INC., GOSHEN, NEW YORK 


GOSHEN Leods. .. 


(AVMA REPORT — continued from ad page 8) 


# President John R. Wells carried the message of the AVMA to the Southern 
Veterinary Medical Association meeting in Baltimore, Md., October 22-24, and to 
the Florida Veterinary Medical Asocatien in Tampa on Oct. 28-30, 1951. 


# Assistant Executive Secretary C. D. Van Houweling spoke to the University 
of Pennsylvania Student Chapter on Oct. 3, 1951, while on an Association business 
trip to New Jersey and C. 


# Dr. W. R. Krill, Executive Board member from District X, represented the 
Association at the annual Purdue University short course for veterinarians held 
Oct. 3-5, 1951, in Lafayette, —_ 


* 
# President-Elect W. L. Boyd represented the AVMA at the Southern Minnesota 
and Interstate Veterinary Medical Association meetings in Austin, Minn., and 
Sioux City, Iowa, on September 14 and Nov. 1 and 2, 1951, respectively. He also 
attended the Institute on Livestock and the Land, held at Albert Lea, Minn., on 


* 


September 26. 
* * 


# The Official Roster in the October JOURNAL erroneously listed Dr. R. A. 
Hendershott as chairman of the Public Health Section and Dr. Oscar Sussman as 
secretary. The reverse is correct, Dr. Sussman is chairman and Dr. Hendershott 
is secretary. 
* * 

# Dr. A. M. Orum, Carthage, Ill, member and past chairman of the Committee 
on Practitioner Participation in Brucellosis Control, will represent the committee 
and the AVMA at the U.S. Live Stock Sanitary Association meeting in Kansas 
City, Mo., Nov. 14-16, 1951. Assistant Executive Secretary C. D. Van Houweling 
will also attend this meeting. 
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NOVOXIL UTERC 


for the treatment 
of retamed placenta, 


Ave 


An elongated gelatin capsule containing approximately 0.36 grams 
of active colloidal silver oxide. 


For the treatment of retained placenta, metritis and pyometra in 
cows and mares. 

Easy to insert. Extremely effective. Economical. Nontoxic. Stable. 
Retained placenta—Insert one Utercap into each horn of the uterus. 
If the condition of the uterus prevents insertion into the horns, 
place two Utercaps into the uterine <r deeply into the cervi- 
cal canal. If infection persists after 7 days, insert an additional 
Utercap. 

Metritis—Insert two Utercaps into the uterus; one into each horn 
if possible. If the infection persists after 7-10 days, insert an addi- 
tional Utercap. 

Pyometra—Insert two Utercaps into the uterus. If the infection 
persists after 7 days, insert an additional Utercap. 


By hand or by use of balling gun. 


In boxes of 3 Utercaps that bear tear label and full instructions. 
Four boxes of 3 in cardboard shipper. 


None. Should be kept in cool place, not exceeding 59 degrees F, 

For further information, address E. R. Squibb and Sons, Dept. 

AVM-11, Animal Feeding Products D‘vision, 
ew 


745 Fifth Avenue, York 22, New York. 
*"Novoxil’’ and "'Utercaps’’ are trademarks of EB. R. Squibb & Sons. 
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(CLASSIFIED ADS — continued from p. 44) 


Island, New York. Expect recall to Army, Address 
“Box N 14,” c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


Small animal practice in New York City for sale 
or lease. No real estate. Fully equip medical 
and clinical. No ee Address “Box N 12,” 
c/o JourNAL of the AV. 


Age causes sale of established dog practice. In 
Ma U L T 5 - 4g C Oo U R business section of eastern city. $3,000 hospital, rent 
$150. Will lease. Address Dr. Charles J. Frey, 
Bolus-tablets 8109 Georgia Avenue, Silver Springs, Md. 


Combining equal parts of: Sulfathiazole, FOR LEASE—reasonable price on southern Florida 


: ital and home, leading to partnership on release 
and Compound Chalk Powder, in a 100 grain hospita » | gz 
f Se . Add Capt. John E, An- 
creased bolus-tablet, easily administered with Nellis Ate 
Sulfaguanidine, Tannins, Alumina Hydrate Nev. . 


balling gun or capsule forceps. 
A MULTIPLE APPROACH in treating SCOURS For Sale—Miscellaneous 


of CALVES KENNEL AND BUSINESS FOR SALE—suitable 
Successful in extremely high percentage o for large and small animal hospital. Beautiful ken- 
nels and new apartment. Good location in fast- 
growing North Hollywood, Calif. Grounds 2% 
acres. Ten years in business. Good income from 
start. For details address “Box L 1,” c/o JOURNAL 
CUR FO LA TORIES of the AVMA. 

rs FOR SALE—two Ritter x-ray machines with over- 


Select Pharmaceuticals for the head wire. In excellent working condition. Avail- 
Veterinary Profession since 1918 able immediately at very low price. Address Dr. T. 
73 Central Avenue Kansas City, Kansas R. Mosetick, 5539 Cermak Road, Cicero 50, III. 


FOR SALE—Spencer nickel-plated microscope 100- 
(Continued on p. 50) 


100 


How Do You Judge 
4 DOG FOOD? 


accuraTeE a, X 


DIAGNOSIS ’ xX 


The 4-in-one test kit contains all the reagents K . 
necessary for diagnosing the four most common X Convent 
ts of ls: Acetonemia, Serum Calcium 

Deficiencies, Albuminuria and Conditions of pH 

Unbalance. Hardwood case with polished brass If those are the ad- 

hardware. Built to last a lifetime. A must for every vantages you want 

progressive large-animal practitioner. in the food you 


ve your dog, feed 


h Dog Ration—in 

Compact ond meal or pellet form. 
Write Dept. JV-11 

REG. APP. FOR et ot at low for FREE SAMPLE 


CENTRAL PHARMACEUTICS INCORPORATED KASCO MILLS, Inc. 


VETERINARY DIVISION ° HARRISBURG, PA. WAVERLY, N.Y. or TOLEDO 4, OHIO 
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Promptly combats 
Pneumonia, Hemorrhagic Septicemia, Foot Rot 


‘t) Prompt therapeutic blood levels after parenteral administration. 
(2) Effective blood levels for 24 hours after a single intravenous dose. 
3) Antibacterial action equal to total concentration of both drugs. 
4) Optimum drug concentration for intravenous administration. 


© Marked decrease in acute and chronic toxicity. 


MERAMETH. Sterile Solution is administered by intravenous or intraperitoneal 
injection. It may be administered also by intramammary infusion for treatment of mastitis. 
Supplied: No. 2324—250-ce. and 500-cc. rubber-capped bottles. 


Dispensed only by or on the prescription of a veterinarian. 


BRANCHES: Atlanta, Baltimore, New York, Denver, Memphis, Los Angeles, Columbus, Boston, Chicoge, Portiend, 
San Francisco, Kansas City, Dallas, St. Lovis, New Orleans, Minneapolis 
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-Sold to Graduate Veterinarians Only- 


FUNGASARC 


For the effective treatment 
of skin conditions 


Destroys fungi, sarcoptes scabei 
canis, demodex canis, mites, 
fleas and lice. 


NON-TOXIC — Can be used daily. 


FUNGASARC is a concentrate 
ONE GALLON MAKES FOUR GALLONS 


$13.95 $4.00 


GALLON QUART 


Literature on request. 


Order from your favorite distributor 


L. A. MOSHER CO. 
P. O. BOX 1533 ATLANTA 1, GA. 


Miller Veterinary Supply Co. 
P.O.BOX 470 FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


MUTUAL SUPPLY CO. 
P. ©. BOX 32 NASHVILLE 2, TENN. 


WALTER HARRISON 
P. ©. BOX 430 MIAMI 3, FLORIDA 


ALBANY SERUM CO. 
P. ©. BOX 121 ALBANY, GA. 


GENERAL MEDICAL SUPPLY CO. 
437 ELIZABETH AVE. NEWARK 8, N. J. 


BARBER 
VETERINARY SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
P. O. BOX 853 RICHMOND 7, VA. 


EDWARDS 
VETERINARY SUPPLY CO. 
2506 HOLMES ST. KANSAS CITY 8, MO. 


OSCO CHEMICAL CO. Inc. 
P, ©, BOX 2157 ATLANTA 1, GA. 
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440-950 power. Sub stage condenser, Like new. 
Best offer. Ship on approval. Registered bred 
Dachshund females for value litter. Orders booked 
= Dane calves. Address E. Adamsen, McAllen, 
exas. 


Miscellaneous 


LOST AND FOUND—in Milwaukee, four large 
and two small keys on AVMA key ring. Returned 
to our office by Milwaukee post office. Address 
AVMA, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 


Books and Magazines 


‘Breed books now available at $3.50 each—Dane, 
Dachs, Boston, Springer, Boxer, Peke, Chihuahua. 
Dog World magazine, $3 a year. Judy Publishing 
Co., 3323 Michigan Blvd., Chicago 16, Ill. 


For Sale—Artificial Insemination Supplies 


ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION INSTRUMENTS 
—Essential equipment, replacement parts and mate- 
rials, pee and manufactured especially for arti- 
ficial insemination. Prompt delivery. New catalog. 
Address: Breeder's Equipment Co., Flourtown, Pa. 


The AVMA 


will pay 25 cents 
plus postage 
for the following 


Back Issues 
of the 


JOURNAL 


July 1951 
August 1951 
AMERICAN VETERINARY MEDICAL 


ASSOCIATION, 600 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 5, Ill. 


To believe in continued deficit spending 
is like believing frost will not kill apples if 
Uncle Sam owns the orchard.—James S. 
Kemper, Chairman, Lumbermen’s Casualty 
Co. 


A philosopher is one who realizes that 
his creditors are even more worried than he 
is.—London Opinion. 
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For more rapid absorption 
of subcutaneous infusions... 


(Lyophilized Hyaluronidase) 


—+ @ faster, safer, more effective absorp- 
tion of saline, calcium gluconate, pro- 


tein hydrolysates, plasma and other 
solutions. 


@ deeper, faster, more uniform local 
a anesthesia with less anesthetic required. 


Simple injection of DIFFUSIN in the subject area 
eliminates the search for veins in large or heavy 
coated animals. Here is a way to increase absorp- 
tion rate while reducing possibility of infection and 
undesirable after-effects, even when large volumes OF 
of fluid (500 cc) are injected in one place. sg 
Investigate DIFFUSIN. It is stable in the dry state 
without refrigeration. Available in boxes of 3 and 
25 vials. Each vial contains 150 T.R.U.* For more 
information and free reference material, mail the 
coupon below. *Turbidity Reducing Unit 


Veterinary Division 


ORTHO PHARMACEUTICAL CORPORATION 
RARITAN, NEW JERSEY 


Veterinary Division 
I Ortho Pharmaceutical Corporation, Dept. AV-11 


I Raritan, New 
send me complete information and refer- 
ence material on DIFFUSIN. 
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BETTER MASTITIS CONTROL WITH THE NEW P2S OINTMENT 


| 


Out of the Haver-Glover Lab- 
oratories has come P2S (Peni- 
cillin-Streptomycin with Sulfon- 
amides) that has met with un- 
usual success in destroying 
many of the pathogenic organ- 
isms occurring in bovine mas- 
titis or in various lesions of the 
skin and mucosa. The syner- 
gistic cction of the two anti- 
biotics and two sulfa drugs is 


“We ve got the goods ou Mastitis 


highly effective in the treat- 
ment of a large percentage of 
mastitis cases and topical 
wounds and abrasions. Each 7.5 
gram ointment tube contains 
100,000 units of Penicillin-G, 
50 mg. of Streptomycin plus 
5% each of Sulfanilamide and 
Sulfathiazole. 


Supplied in: 
Pkg. dozen 7.5 gm. applicator tube. 


HAVER-GLOVER LABORATORIES 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA 
_ANTE-SERUM 


It is generally recognized that the hemorrhagic septicemia organism plays an important part 
in the losses incident to shipment of cattle, but many veterinary pathologists believe that 
a filterable virus is often the primary inciting cause of so-called “shipping fever." Because of 
this possibility, Lockhart Anti-Hemorrhagic Septicemia Serum and Anti-Corynebacterium Pas- 
teurella Serum are produced from matured bovines known to be immune to the various 
“shipping fevers." In our opinion, this “Plus Value" accounts for the superiority of the re- 
sults obtained from their use. 


In those areas where infection by corynebacteria is an important complication, ANTI- 
CORYNEBACTERIUM PASTEURELLA SERUM (Lockhart) should be used. 


of Better Biologics for the Graduate 


800 Woodswether Road Kansas City, Missouri 
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hen those really teugh 
stitis problems come along 


y this new formula... 


e have the answer to many of your 
esistant mastitis cases. It is a combination of procaine 
penicillin G, dihydrostreptomycin, sulfamerazine, and 
sulfathiazole in an easy-flowing oil base. This formula is 
designed for extra-broad bacteriostatic coverage. We call it 
Di-Instilin-S (Jen-Sal). 


With Di-Instilin-S, penicillin udder levels are 
maintained as long as 76 hours! It is ready to use without 
mixing . . . thus reducing the possibility of 
contamination. When follow-up therapy is desirable, 

our disposable 71 cc. dispensing tube makes it easy for 
your clients to help finish the job. Di-Instilin-S 

is an exclusively veterinary product . . . 

order a trial supply today! Jensen-Salsbery 
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